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Preface  to  Volume  II. 


N  everything  relating 
to  progress  and  civili- 
zation the  Aryan,  or 
Indo-European,  races 
have  far  surpassed  the 
other  divisions  of  man- 
kind. It  were  not  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  precedence  and  supe- 
riority of  these  races  in  history.  Per- 
haps our  point  of  view  among  the  out- 
spreading branches  of  Aryanism  in  the 
New  World  may  prejudice  us  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  respecting  the  rank  and  ac- 
complishment of  that  family  of  the 
Ruddy  races  to  which  we  belong.  With- 
out doubt  we  underestimate  the  achieve- 
ments and  intellectual  force  of  the  Ori- 
ental peoples ;  but,  after  all  allowance 
for  such  error  has  been  made,  we  must 
still  admit  the  striking  ascendency  of 
the  Aryan  races  over  all  other  branches 
of  the  human  family. 

This  ascendency  relates  to  nearly 
every  phase  and  fact  of  civilization. 
It  is  to  men  of  the  Ar3-an  race  that  we 
owe  the  conquest  over  nature.  The 
place  of  man  in  the  world  is  now  fixed 
by  his  triumph  over  natural  forces,  by 
his  knowledge  of  phenomena,  and  by 
his  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge  in 
the  subordination  and  direction  of  ma- 
terial nature.  In  that  order,  of  which 
we  constitute  a  part,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal facts — man  and  nature.  The  one 
must  prevail  over  the  other.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  divided  sovereignty.  There 
can  be  no  equipoise  between  the  intellec- 
tual forces  which  proceed  from  man  and 
the  material  energies  with  which  he  is 
surrounded  until  the  one  or  the  other 
have  triumphed. 


Antiquity  gave  the  mastery  to  nature. 
For  ages  man,  in  the  presence  of  nature, 
cowered  and  shrank  away.  Neither  the 
Brown  nor  the  Black  races  of  mankind 
have  ever  sought  to  place  the  human 
mind  in  an  ascendency  over  nature. 
Neither  the  Semites  nor  the  Hamites 
— though  each  possessed  remarkable 
elements  of  strength — ever  attempted 
the  conquest  of  the  natural  world.  It 
remained  for  men  of  unmixed  Aryan 
derivation  to  go  against  nature  as  in- 
vaders and  conquerors;  to  brave  the 
perils  of  a  campaign  in  which  every 
element  of  opposition  and  terror  was 
present ;  and  to  win  the  victory  over  an 
enemy  that  could  not  be  wounded  or 
driven  to  cover. 

In  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the 
physical  world  the  easy  leadership  of 
mankind  must  be  conceded  to  Indo-Eu- 
ropean peoples.  In  all  literature  and 
art  the  development  of  these  peoples 
has  been  as  conspicuous  for  its  presence 
as  the  absence  of  the  same  has  been 
notable  among  other  divisions  of  the 
human  race.  The  nervous  force  and 
intellectual  ambitions  of  the  Aryans 
have  led  them  on  to  almost  inconceiv- 
able heights  of  accomplishment  and  re- 
nown. From  the  remote  epoch  of  the 
dawn — from  that  far  age  when  history 
itself  as  yet  was  not — the  progenitors  of 
the  Indo-European  races  showed  them- 
selves capable  of  sustained  and  wonder- 
ful intellectual  flights.  Mythology  and 
poetry  are  the  very  oldest  products  of 
the  conscious  soul  of  man,  and  these 
have  been  peculiarly  the  work  of  the 
Old  Aryans  and  their  descendants.  If 
the   pencilings  of   the    first   light  were 
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seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  on 
the  plains  of  Iran,  the  secondary  and 
more  glorious  effulgence  rose  above  the 
horizon  in  Southeastern  Europe,  diffus- 
ing itself  first  through  the  archipelago 
and  the  peninsulas  of  Hellas,  and  then 
spreading  to  the  West  until,  in  the 
present  age,  the  glow  of  morning 
reaches  as  far  as  the  Pacific  shores  and 
the  tundras  of  the  Yukon. 

It  is  with  the  destinies  of  the  West 
Aryan  races  that  I  have  attempted  to 
deal  in  the  current  volume.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  these  races  have 
contributed  the  larger  part  of  ancient 
and  modern  history.  In  comparison 
with  their  work  all  the  rest  is  dwarfed 
into  insignificance.  The  consideration 
of  the  West  Aryans  must,  for  this  rea- 
son, occupy  our  attention  throughout  a 
large  section  of  the  whole  treatise ;  and 
even  then  the  subject  must  be  dismissed 
with  only  casual  references  to  the  great 
and  well-known  Western  peoples  who 
now  hold  the  leadership  of  mankind. 

Of  the  ancient  Aryans  of  Europe,  we 
shall  find  opportunity  to  present  a  fuller 
treatment.  The  present  volume  will  be 
wholly  occupied  with  the  account  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  former 
of  these  two  splendid  historical  races 
was,  without  doubt,  the  principal  civil- 
izing agent  in  the  redemption  of  Old 
Europe  from  aboriginal  barbarism. 
There  is  something  sublime  in  the  in- 
tellectual courage  with  which  the  mere 
handful  of  Hellenes,  planted  in  their 
little  peninsula  at  the  southeast  angle  of 
the  Greater  Europe,  attacked  the  king- 
dom and  dominion  of  chaos  and  ancient 
night.  It  was  the  struggle  of  starlight 
with  Cimmerian  gloom  and  dolor.  It 
was  the  battle  of  infant  Order  with  the 
empire  of  Orchus.  It  was  the  attack  of 
immortal  intellect  upon  the  Titanic 
monsters  of  brute  force  wallowing  in  the 


caverns  and  roaring  in  hoarse  discord 
through  the  dark  and  horrid  woods  of 
barbaric  Europe.  Certainly  it  was  the 
part  of  the  Greek  race,  in  the  general 
progress  and  redemption  of  mankind,  to 
bring  in  light  and  freedom,  and  to  save 
our  race  from  the  savagery  of  the  past. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Romans 
and  their  descendent  races  we  shall  find 
another  aspect  of  incoming  order.  This 
relates  to  the  organization  of  society  and 
the  administration  of  law.  Whethei 
or  not  vast  and  regular  organism  is  a 
part  of  the  ultimate  state  of  mankind, 
or  whether  it  is  only  an  intermediate 
stage  in  the  sublime  progress  of  human 
development,  we  are  not  here  to  decide. 
Certain  it  is  that  organic  structure  and 
unification — the  consolidation  of  society 
and  the  regular  action  of  extended  gov- 
ernment—  are  necessary  parts  of  the 
human  evolution,  and  these  parts  were 
allotted,  in  the  early  age  of  West  Aryan 
development,  to  the  Roman  race. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  attempt 
to  delineate  the  part  which  this  great 
stock  of  mankind  performed  in  the  evo- 
lution of  civilization,  not  indeed  as  a 
mere  historical  agent  displaying  its 
force  in  institutional  forms,  in  senates 
and  cities,  in  wars  and  thoroughfares, 
but  as  an  organic,  living  entity,  growing 
and  spreading  in  the  human  manner 
until  the  branches  thereof  were  stretched 
out  over  a  large  part  of  the  bigness  of 
the  earth  and  the  better  part  of  the  hu- 
man family.  That  I  shall  be  able  to 
depict  the  evolution  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  races  as  amply  and  well  as  the 
place  of  those  races  was  conspicuous  and 
majestic  in  the  ancient  civilization,  I  do 
not  expect ;  but  that  I  may  be  able  to 
present  much  of  interest  and  something 
that  is  original  in  generalization  and 
deduction  is  my  desire  and  hope. 

One  of  the  features    in   which    races 
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differ  most  is  the  wide-apart  character 
of  their  descendent  peoples.  Some  races 
have  great  descendants,  and  others  only 
dwarfs  and  weaklings  for  their  progeny. 
The  offspring  of  ethnic  paternity  is  more 
variable  in  strength,  character,  and  man- 
ner than  is  the  offspring  of  a  given  so- 
ciety or  individual. 

It  were  almost  impossible  to  discover 
any  strong  or  well-defined  people  of  the 
present  day  having  for  their  ancestry 
one  of  the  great  races  that  formerly 
flourished  in  Western  Asia.  The  Chal- 
dees  and  the  Babylonians  have  no  well- 
marked  modern  representatives.  The 
Assyrians  have  only  the  scattered  and 
half-barbarous  tribes  of  Kurds.  The 
Phoenicians  have  transmitted  no  race  to 
recent  times.  The  great  Egyptians  have 
as  a  descendent  people  the  miserable  and 
degraded  Copts.  Even  the  Greeks  are 
but  feebly  represented  by  the  living  races 
of  Hellas.  Notwithstanding  the  intel- 
lectual, literary,  and  artistic  preeminence 
of  the  old  Hellenes,  they  were,  as  it  now 
appears,  unable  to  propagate  their  genius 
and  race.  They  live  only  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  their  splendor  among  the  peoples 
of  the  present  age. 

It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  Romans 
afford  so  strong  a  contrast  to  most  of  the 
other  races  of  mankind.  They  have 
given  to  modern  times  several  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  highly  developed 
peoples  of  our  centuries.  We  might  at 
first  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
splendid  organizing  capacity  of  the  Ro- 
man race  that  enabled  it  to  transmit  it- 
self to  after  ages ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  organic  forms  of  Rome  were 
crushed  under  the  rough  impact  of  bar- 
barism. The  great  empire  was  ground 
into  fragments  and  oblivion ;  but  the  race 
did  not  perish  amid  the  wrecks  of  its  or- 
ganic greatness.  On  the  contrary,  it  sur- 
vived— survived  in  many  forms  and  in 


different  countries.  The  Roman  stock, 
replanting  itself  here  and  there  through- 
out the  better  parts  of  Europe,  soon  be- 
gan to  flourish  in  new  forms  of  ethnic 
life  springing  from  the  mold  of  the  old. 

Thus  arose  the  so-called  Latin  Races. 
It  is  with  the  consideration  of  these 
that  I  begin  the  current  volume. 
They  are  the  ethnic  results  of  the 
secondary  plantings  of  Rome.  They 
constitute  a  group  of  nationalities  hav- 
ing a  common  descent,  though  modi- 
fied by  a  variety  of  foreign  elements  en- 
tering into  combination  with  the  original 
stock.  The  six  races  forming  the  Latin 
group  have  sprung  up  around  the  dead 
stump  of  a  mighty  ancestry.  They  now 
claim  precedence,  with  the  promise  of 
longevity  and  future  renown. 

Some  of  these  Latin  races — as  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese — are  compara- 
tively pure  in  blood  and  race  descent. 
They  represent  in  a  true  form  the  mod- 
ern result  of  the  ancient  Roman  pater- 
nity. Others — as  the  Italians  and  the 
French — are  more  composite  in  their 
race-life,  having  drawn  up  into  union 
considerable  elements  of  Teutonic  blood 
and  manners  along  with  the  original 
currents  of  the  Latin  fatherhood. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  volume  I  have 
endeavored  to  delineate  the  race -life  of 
the  great  peoples  just  referred  to.  In 
doing  so  the  space  allotted  does  not  per- 
mit so  full  a  discussion  of  ethnic  charac- 
teristics and  evolution  as  we  have  been 
able  to  present  in  the  case  of  the  ances- 
tral races.  There  is,  however,  less  need 
to  dwell  upon  the  race  character  of  the 
Italians,  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards, 
since  these  are  known  and  read  in  the 
open  book  of  the  century.  Their  his- 
tory as  peoples  is  obvious  and  of  com- 
mon fame.  I  have,  therefore,  drawn 
only  in  outline  the  ethnic  features  of  the 
modern  Latin  races,   giving   a   general 
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sketch  of  their  place  and  characteristics, 
but  leaving  much  to  be  supplied  from 
the  common  information  of  the  reader. 
I  have  endeavored  in  the  brief  chapters 
allotted  to  the  consideration  of  each  of 
these  races  to  interpret  them  by  generali- 
zation and  deduction,  rather  than  to 
dwell  upon  such  facts  as  have  already 
been  delineated  by  many  writers. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  Latin  races 
I  next  consider  the  Celts.  The  history 
of  the  race  so  called  occupies  the  second 
book  of  the  current  volume.  The  Celtic 
races  were  before  the  Romans  in  the 
possession  and  partial  civilization  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Europe.  But 
the  preeminence  and  long  continuity  of 
the  Romans  have  suggested  their  con- 
sideration first  after  the  history  of  the 
Greeks,  and  that  of  the  descendent  Latin 
races  next,  on  the  lines  of  immediate 
derivation. 

The  Celts,  in  the  Aryan  family  of 
mankind,  were  cognate  with  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks.  Their  evolution,  how- 
ever, was  less  striking  and  less  enduring 
than  that  of  the  Roman  race,  and  much 
less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  the  Celts  is 
that  they  still  survive  in  several  existing 
forms,  while  the  great  classical  peoples 
of  antiquity  have  become  extinct.  The 
Gael,  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh  are  the 
living  representatives  of  a  stock  of  man- 
kind formerly  diffused  throughout  the 
West.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
have  survived  only  in  ethnic  forms 
greatly  deflected  and  modified  from  their 
respective  originals.     If  it  be  urged  that 


the  Celtic  races  of  the  modern  epoch  are 
in  process  of  extinction,  it  may  also  be 
said  that  their  fate  in  this  respect  is  only 
a  part  of  the  common  destiny.  They 
have  already  had  a  long  and  remarkable 
career.  They  are  old  in  ethnic  life  and 
history.  The  Latin  races  took  their  rise 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  Celts  were 
already  mature  and  powerful  before  the 
Crescent  had  been  raised  in  Arabia,  be- 
fore the  Franks  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
or  the  Saxons  had  invaded  Britain. 

The  last,  and  in  some  sense  the  most 
important,  book  of  the  present  volume 
is  that  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the 
Teutonic  Division  of  the  human  race. 
To  this  I  have  given  as  much  space  as 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  the  trea- 
tise. We  shall  see  in  this  part  the  out- 
going and  development  of  the  great  and 
strong  Germanic  peoples.  We  shall 
mark  their  progress  from  the  barbaric 
ages  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Germans 
in  the  present  epoch  of  civilization.  We 
shall  observe  with  interest  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  race  character  from  the 
barbaric  to  the  civilized  type,  and  shall 
not  fail  to  dwell  upon  the  intellectual 
preeminence  attained  by  the  Germans  in 
recent  times.  First  in  Germania  proper, 
afterwards  in  the  HoUowlands  of  North- 
western Europe,  and  then  in  Scandina- 
via and  as  far  out  as  Iceland,  we  shall 
mark  the  goings  forth  of  this  vigorous 
and  resolute  stock  of  mankind,  until  it 
competes  for  the  first  rank  among  the 
superior  races  of  our  century. 

J.  C.   R. 

Greencastle,  1894. 
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cation of  the  members  of  the  familia.  —  Right  of 
paterfamilias  in  the  matter  of  guardianship. — Debt 
the  primeval  obligation  recognized  by  society. — Civil 
history  of  ancient  nations  turns  about  the  question 
of  debt. — Vexations  and  hardships  of  debt  among 
the  Romans. — Primitive  borrowing;  introduction  of 
coin  and  the  balance. — Rome  became  the  lawmaking 
state  of  the  world. — All  civilized  peoples  under  the 
influence  of  Roman  law 377-396 
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Chapter  LXVII. — The  Italians. 
Policy  of  Rome  with  respect  to  her  subjugated 
peoples. — The  subject  races  of  Western  Europe  be- 
come Latinized. — Collapse  of  the  empire  and  the 
Roman  people. — Chronological  boundaries  of  the 
Roman   race   and   ascendency.  —  Incoining   of  the 


Herulians  and  the  Ostrogoths. — The  Alpine  sluices 
opened  ;  state  policy  of  the  Goths. — Character  of  the 
Roman  race  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow. — The 
barbarians  begin  to  amalgamate  with  the  con- 
quered.— The  new  interfusion  of  races  in  Italy. — 
Character  of  the  nascent  Italian  race  completed  by 
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the  Crusades. — Striking  transformation  of  the  Ro- 
man into  the  Italian. — Aggressiveness  the  leading 
feature  of  Roman  activity. — Philosophy  of  decadence 
in  the  individual  and  the  race. — Reversal  of  ethnic 
characteristics  in  the  Italians. — Aggressiveness  of 
Rome  reappears  in  discovery  and  adventure. — 
Transformed  Scipios  and  Csesars  of  the  fifteenth 
century. — Scientific  development  of  Italian  mind  in 
the  Middle  Ages. — Italy  becomes  the  harbor  of  in- 
tellectual activity. — Revival  of  genius  and  art  in  the 
Italian  cities. — Florence  becomes  the  Athens  of  the 
mediseval  epoch. — Pohtical  order  of  the  Romans 
reversed  by  the  Italians. — Republicanism  and  mu- 
nicipality replace  the  empire. — Nature  of  political 
society  in  the  cities  of  Italy. — Italian  race  aids  the 
ascendency  of  the  Roman  Church. — Italian  republics 
the  scene  of  faction,  debate,  and  progress. — Agitation 
and  distress  conditions  of  intellectual  greatness. — 
Sorrows  and  conflicts  of  the  mind  reflected  in  litera- 
ture.— But  music  and  art  rise  above  the  anguish  of 
the  age. — Magnificent  outburst  of  Christian  painting. 
— Italian  sculpture  rivals  that  of  the  classical  ages. 
— Special  features  of  plastic  art ;  the  great  sculptors. 
— Modern  Italy  perpetuates  the  fame  of  her  Middle 
Ages. — They  who  suffer  and  sorrow  are  the  singers. 
— Spirit  of  song  takes  wing  in  Italian  cities  ;  musical 
instruments  invented. — Violin  perfected  ;  coming  of 
opera  and  oratorio. — Centralization  of  government 
impeded  by  the  papacy.  —  Baleful  influences  of  the 
hierarchy  in  Italian  republics.  —  Sad  condition  of 
Italian  society ;  what  might  happen  to  England. — 
Philosophy  deplores  the  social  sorrows  of  the  race. — 
Genesis  of  the  banditti ;  beggary  follows  in  the  train. 
— Impediments  to  the  restoration  of  Italian  nation- 
ality       397-419 

Chapter  LXVIII. — The  French. 
Ancestry,  race  descent,  and  boundaries  of  the 
French. — Place  and  character  of  the  Gauls  in  the 
time  of  Cffisar. — Situation  and  features  of  the  Belgic 
tribes. — Mixed  race  character  and  interfusion  of  the 
Aquitanians. — Five  centuries  of  Roman  domination 
over  the  Celts. — The  Gallic  race  gradually  trans- 
formed and  Latinized. — Frankish  invasion  begins 
with  withdrawal  of  Roman  posts. — Gauls  receive 
new  masters  and  amalgamate  with  them. — Composite 
race  origin  accounts  for  French  characteristics. — 
Estimate  of  different  race  elements  in  the  new 
people.  —  Institutional  life  of  the  French  derived 
mostly  from  Romans. — Decline  of  the  Franco-Gauls 
after  the  collapse  of  Rome. — Church  of  Rome  inter- 
poses to  rescue  the  ancient  learning. — The  Gallo- 
Franks  fall  under  the  dominion  of  feudalism. — 
Striking  effects  of  the  Crusades  on  the  French  race. 
— Returning  Crusaders  loose  the  seals  of  art  and 
learning. — Rising  of  a  new  language  and  a  new 
literature. — Linguistic  evolution  indicates  a  transfor- 


mation of  thought. — In  what  manner  languages 
part;  Langue  d'Oil  et  Langue  d'Oc. — Rolf  the 
Ganger  comes,  and  Neustria  becomes  Normandy. — 
Gallic  Neustrians  absorb  their  conquerors  ;  Norman 
French  appears. — Troubadours  and  trouveres  fill 
the  air  with  song  and  story. — From  what  sources  the 
new  poetical  literature  arose. — The  early  story- 
tellers take  up  the  theme  of  love  and  war. — The  new 
French  society  takes  the  lead  of  Europe. — Civiliza- 
tion leaves  the  southern  peninsulas  for  the  north. — 
The  French  become  the  transalpine  Italians. — 
Cultivation  of  historical  fiction  ;  Froissart's  "  Chroni- 
cles."— Times  and  places  of  the  literary  transforma- 
tion.— Latin  yields  to  French  as  the  language  of  the 
court. — Provengal  society  leads  in  the  race  of  refine- 
ment.— Paris  draws  beauty  and  enthusiasm  from  the 
south. — Warmth  and  diffusiveness  of  the  French 
society.  —  Struggle  of  feudal  society  to  hold  out 
against  monarchy. — Political  feudalism  perished,  but 
social  feudalism  remained.  —  French  society  the 
mixed  product  of  several  ethnic  forces. — Character 
of  French  court  under  the  Valois  and  Bourbons. — ■ 
True  race  history  finds  its  materials  among  the 
people. — Difficulty  of  apprehending  the  spirit  and 
forms  of  old  societies.  —  French  joyousness  con- 
trasted with  the  gloom  of  other  races. — Exuberant 
spirits  and  quick  revival  of  the  French  people. — Other 
peoples  do  not  appreciate  the  jocund  French  spirit. 
— Striking  recuperative  powers  of  the  French  genius. 
— Buoyancy  of  national  character  and  recovery  from 
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habit. — French  refinement  extends  upward  to  art, 
downward  to  industries. — Coarseness  of  other  races 
replaced  with  French  delicacy. — The  French  table 
becomes  sesthetic  and  banqueting  a  fine  art. — Social 
refinement  has  been  substituted  for  political  develop- 
ment.— Contrast  of  French  and  English  races  as  to 
civil  growth. — English-speaking  peoples  sacrifice  art 
for  politics. — Energies  of  the  French  devoted  to 
social  accomplishments.  —  Desire  for  social  inter- 
course predominates  over  other  passions. — English 
and  American  races  destroy  individuality.  —  The 
French  concede  individuality  and  social  freedom. — 
Strong  disposition  of  the  French  mind  to  generalize. — • 
Great  difference  among  races  respecting  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods. — Easy  preeminence  of  the 
French  in  the  use  of  synthesis. — The  power  to  gen- 
eralize is  a  true  originality. — French  furnish  models 
of  excellence  in  literature  and  art. — Passion  of  the 
race  for  things  dramatic  and  spectacular. — Self-con- 
sciousness and  self-sufficiency  of  the  race. — Classicism 
and  uniformity  of  the  French  architecture. — The 
French  lead  the  Latin  races  in  thought  and  action. 
— Paganism  of  the  Gallo-F ranks ;  character  of  the 
Belgas. — The  Catholic  Church  takes  deep  root  in  the 
soil  of  France. — Catholic  legitimacy  and  radicalism 
join   issues   in   France. — Strength   of   the   patriotic 
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passion  in  the  French  people. — Love  of  the  soil 
prevails  over  the  allurements  of  adventure. — The 
French  race  flourishes  with  free  landowner- 
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lusian  parent  of  South  American. — Slight  deflection 
of  Leonese  from  Castilian  Spanish. — Place  and  lin- 
guistic descent  of  Catalan. — Influences  by  which 
the  language  was  fixed  in  its  forms. — Easiness 
of  race  interfusion  across  the  Pyrenees.  —  How 
the  birth  of  literature  is  the  death  of  language. 
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Spain's  chivalry  away.  —  Historical  settings  and 
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Admixture  of  bloods  in  the  formation  of  the  stock. — 
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Race  distribution  not  adequately  represented  with 
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surrounding  states. — Roman  elements  predominant 
in  Wallachian  character. — In  ethnic  formation  the 
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BOOK  VII.-THE   GREEKS. 


Chapter  XLIV.— Gr^2Eco=Asians. 


SIA  MINOR  was  old 
when  Europe  was 
3'oung.  The  country 
between  the  Caspian 
and  the  eastern  body 
of  the  Mediterranean 
provoked  to  an  early 
settlement.  At  least  two  of  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  mankind,  both  branches 
of  the  Ruddy  races,  found  their  way  into 
this  peninsular  Asia  and  made  it  their 
home.  It  is  believed  that  the  Semitic 
migration  extended  around  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  northeast  on  its  way 
into  Pelasgic  Greece  and  Etruscan  Italy. 
Possibly  also  along  the  southern  coast 
3 


of  the  peninsula  the  Hamites  found  a 
lodgment ;  but  the  greater  populations 
of  Asia  Minor  were  contributed  by  the 
strong  Aryan  stream  flow-  Ancient  popuia- 
ing  westward  through  the  ^::i^^^- 
pass  between  the  Caspian  Aryan, 
and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  movement 
which  carried  the  kinsfolk  of  the  Ira- 
nians and  the  Indie-Aryans  into  the 
Lesser  Asia  and  the  West  was  doubtless 
coincident  in  time  with  the  more  vigor- 
ous progress  of  the  Indo- Europeans 
around  the  Caspian  on  the  north  into 
Slavonic,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  Europe. 

A  glance  at  a  classical  map  will  show 
the  distribution  and  position  of  the  an- 
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cient  states  between  the  Armenian 
mountains  and  the  ^Egean  sea.  The 
Distribution  of  fi^st  of  these  on  the  east 
^Srs'emitic  were  Pontus  and  Cappa- 
influences.  docia.        To    the  west    lay 

Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  and  Lydia.  Along  the  southern 
coast  were  the  kingdoms  of  Caria, 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Lycaonia,  and  Ci- 
licia.      It    was    through    the    northern 


the  whole  country  of  Cappadocia  was 
occupied  by  Aryan  tribes.  At  that  time 
the  country  was  of  far  Ethnic  and  po- 
greater  extent  than  at  the  Tttt:^'^:^. 
classical  epoch,  reaching  cians. 
even  to  the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  The 
name  of  Cappadocians  was  given  to  the 
tribes  of  this  region  by  the  Persians, 
but  the  Greeks  called  them  White  Syr- 
ians.       It    is    evident    that    the    Greek 


VIEW  OF  YASILI-KAIA,  CAl'PADOCIA.— Sculptuked  Rocks  of  Boghar-Keni— Drawn  by  Charles  Texier,  from  i 


group  that  the  Aryan  tribes  made  their 
way  to  the  West  and  in  these  districts 
formed  their  earliest  settlements.  South 
of  the  middle  line  of  Asia  Minor,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  there  were  many 
touches  of  Semitic  influence,  and  the 
peoples  between  this  line  and  the  Medi- 
terranean were  in  a  large  measure  com- 
posite. It  is  therefore  with  the  north- 
ern states  and  their  primitive  populations 
that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

As  early  as  the  times  of   Herodotus 


writers  considered  this  people  to  be  a 
kindred  of  the  Semitic  races  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  this  view  was  cor- 
rect only  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  ad- 
mixture of  Semites  with  the  other  Cap- 
padocian  races.  Politically  and  socially 
the  kingdom  established  at  this  early 
epoch  in  the  country  under  considera- 
tion never  attained  a  high  degree  of 
power  or  influence.  It  was  a  mountain- 
ous-region and  unfavorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  despotic    power    such    as 
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flourished  in  the  level  countries  to  the 
south.  The  kingdom,  however,  was 
still  independent  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  was  divided  into  ten  prov- 
inces, or  districts. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  early  insti- 
tutions of  the  Cappadocians,  or  of  their 
character  as  a  people.     They  are  said  to 
have   had    many  relio;-ious 

Mythology  and  .    .  .  . 

superstitious       and  supcrstitious   rites,  m 

rites  of  the  race.     . ,  .  j_        r        i   •    i 

the  major  part  or  which 
we  are  able  to  discover  the  mythology 
of  the  Aryan  races,  but  in  other  por- 
tions the  influence  of  the  Semites.  The 
primitive  people  were  builders  of  great 
temples,  which  enjoyed  a  wide  reputa- 
tion in  the  classical  ages,  though  the 
structures  themselves  were  then  in 
ruins.  The  greatest  of  all,  and  most 
celebrated,  was  the  temple  of  Comana, 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ma.  This  di- 
vinity has  been  identified  with  the  Bel- 
lona,  or  war  goddess,  of  the  Romans. 
She  was  worshiped  in  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  as  well  as  in  Cappadocia. 
We  find  in  the  early  structure  of  the 
kingdom  a  close  union  of  the  priestly 
order  with  the  secular  princes.  The 
high  priest  was  second  in  rank  to  the 
king  himself.  He  had  the  seat  of  his 
authority  in  the  city  of  Comana,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cata- 
onia.  Next  in  rank  to  this  hierarch 
was  the  high  priest  of  Zeus,  in  the  city 
of  Venasa.  The  temple  of  Artemis,  in 
Castabala,  had  a  fame  through  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  and  the 
states  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  dominant  race  of  Cappadocians,  as 
we  find  them  in  the  age  of  Herodotus, 
Conquering  Ar-  were  Still  in  the  attitude  of 
aborig!nes°to'^^  couqucrors  to  the  aborigi- 
servitude.  nal  people  of  the  country, 

whom  they  had  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
slaves  were  numerous  everywhere,  and 
were  used  as  merchandise.     They  were 


the  principal  wealth  of  the  Cappadocians 
and  were  exported  as  far  west  as  Rome. 
Little  is  known,  however,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  slaves,  but  they  were  doubt- 
less of  a  different  race  from  the  dominant 
people  who  had  reduced  them  to  serf- 
dom. 

Many  evidences  are  noted  of  an  affinity 
between  the  Cappadocians  and  the  prim- 
itive Iranians.  They  had  Aflinity  of  cap- 
the  same  general  character  ?,\^™r„°^,. 
with  the  early  Medes  and  tiiity  of  sou. 
Persians.  In  common  with  those  peo- 
ples they  cultivated  the  horse,  and  the 
steeds  of  Cappadocia  were  almost  as 
much  renowned  for  their  excellence  as 
those  of  Iran.  The  country  was  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  flocks  and 
herds,  and  these  furnished  the  earliest 
industries  after  the  nomadic  life  gave 
place  to  settled  pursuits.  Of  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia  is 
highest  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  somewhat  forbidding, 
and  there  is  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 
These  circumstances  greatly  impeded 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  Ar- 
yan tribes  who  settled  in  these  regions, 
and  they  never  reached  a  high  rank 
among  the  nations.  In  common  with 
the  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  the 
Cappadocian  kingdom  became  a  sort  of 
shuttlecock  in  the  battledoor  between 
Asia  and  Europe  in  the  times  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  following  ages. 

The  primitive  races  of  Pontus  were 
closely  allied  in  ethnic  descent  with  those 
of  Cappadocia.  The  two  countries  were, 
in  a  measure,  identical  in  white  Syrians 
geographical  character,  the  -^^^T^J^^ri. 
principal  difference  being  °^  ti^^  people, 
the  seacoast  mountain  ranges  of  Pontus, 
extending  from  Armenia  to  Paphlagonia. 
The  old  Greek  writers  included  the  in- 
habitants of  Pontus  under  the  designa- 
tion of  White   Syrians ;    but  the  age  of 
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Herodotus  was  an  age  of  conjecture,  and 
his  classifications  are  useless  in  scientific 
ethnology. 

Concerning  the  races  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  districts  northeast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  frontier  regions  of  Cholchis 


Cappadocians.  Xenophon,  in  the  Anab- 
asis, gives  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  Pontus  in 
connection  with  that  part  of  the  march 
of  the  Greeks  which  extended  from 
Trapezus  to  Cotyora.     The  paragraphs 


VALLEY  OF  THE  MEANDER,  WITH  HIERAPOLIS  IN  THE  DISTANCE.-Aftcr  a  sketch  of  C.  G.  JJaiiforth. 


and  Armenia,  very  little  is  known.  It 
is  in  evidence  that  barbarous  tribes  held 
these  fastnesses  before  the  Aryans,  press- 
ing to  the  westward,  fell  upon  the  coun- 
try. From  what  stock  the  aborigines 
were  descended  we  are  totally  ignorant. 
Their  subsequent  condition  was  that  of 
slavery,   as    we    have  seen,    among  the 


devoted  to  this  subject  by  the  great  his- 
torian constitute  the  best  part  of  all  that 
is  known  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  in- 
stitutions of  Pontus. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  from  subsequent 
developments,  that  the  race  inhabiting 
the  country  from  the  eighth  to  the  third 
century  B.  C.   was  of  the  same  original 
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descent  with  the  Greeks.     The  latter,  in 

the  age  of  their  ascendency,  established 

colonies  alonar  the  southern 

Race  sympathy  "^ 

of  the  Pontians    shore    of  the  Euxinc,   and 

with  the  Greeks.  i      r  ji  i-\ 

several  of  these  were  on  the 
Pontine  coast.  The  later  Greeks  and 
their  old  kinsmen  were  thus  thrown  into 
reunion  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.     It 


except  when  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Persia  stood  at  the  door. 

The  early  populations  of  Asia  Minor 
were  in  a  high  degree  diffusive.  They 
spread     over    the    surface 

.  .  Diffusiveness  of 

and      intermingled,       and  the Greeco- Asian 

populations. 

were     in    some    sense    as 

waters    poured  out.     The    demarkation 


MEDALLION  OF  HERODOTUS.— From  an  antique  bust. 


is  clear  from  the  historical  accounts  of 
the  relations  and  intercourse  of  the  two 
peoples  that  they  were  of  a  common  fam- 
ily, much  more  nearly  allied  by  race 
affinities  than  were  the  Greeks  and  the 
Persians.  In  the  contests  between  the 
latter  nations  the  Greeks  were  nearly 
always  able  to  persuade  the  states  of  Asia 
Minor  to  make  common  cause  with  them. 


between  the  Cappadocians  and  the  Pon- 
tians is  purely  artificial — merely  con- 
venient. The  same  may  be  said  of  both 
peoples  as  it  respects  the  Phrygians. 
The  latter  were  perhaps  the  typical  race 
of  all  the  Lesser  Asia.  They  were  by 
far  most  nearly  allied  with  the  Euro- 
pean Hellenes.  Between  them  and  the 
Ionian  Greeks  there  was  rather  diversity 
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than  positive  difference  of  ethnic  char- 
acter and  institutional  forms.  Their 
ancient  country  was  as  indefinite  in  its 
limits  as  were  the  outlines  of  their  own 
dispersion. 

The  same  is  true,  as    we  have  already 

remarked,  of  almost  every  ancient  state. 

The  boundaries  were  inde- 

Place  and  char- 
acter of  Phrygia ;  terminate.   Roughly  speak- 
ing, Phrygia  included  the 
central  plateau  of  Anatolia  as  far  east 
as   the    river   Halys.      Within    the    his- 
torical period  the  country  was  restricted 
to  an  inland  region,  separated  from  the 
Euxine  by  the  intervening 
states  of    Paphlagonia   and 
Bithynia,    but  of   old   time 
the  country  was  maritime. 
As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  B.  C. 
there  had  been  established 
on     the    Euxine      coast     a 
Phrygian    thalassocracy,     or 
sea     government,     as     the 
name  implies.     The  Troad 
and  the  surrounding  region 
were  Phrygian,  and  also  the 
seaport  at  Sinope.     In  fact, 
the  Trojans  themselves  were 
essentially  Phrygians.    The 
contest  under  the  walls    of 
Troy  was  recognized  even   in   the  Ho- 
meric period  as  a  battle  of  Phrygia  and 
Hellas. 

This  idea  of  the  intimate   relations  of 

the  Phrygians  with  the  Western  peoples 

entered  into    the  tradition 

Mythology  ranks 

the  Phrygians      and  mythology  of  the  times. 

■with  the  Greeks.    -,r  •        i  i    ,■ 

Venus,  m  her  revelations 
to  Anchises  and  his  royal  descendants, 
represented  herself  as  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Phrygia.  One  myth  as- 
signed to  the  Phrygians  the  rank  of  the 
primitive  people  of  the  world.  Herod- 
otus, Pausanias,  and  Claudian  all  agree 
that  Phrygian  was  the  original  speech  of 


mankind.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  so  far  as  the  Greek  tongues  were 
concerned  they  had — according  to  cur- 
rent belief — their  origin  in  Phrygia. 

It  appears  that  the  oldest  Aryan  state 
in  the  country  under  consideration  was 
established    in    the    upper  Monuments 
valley  of  the  river  Sanga-  ^t^g^^a^ir' 

rius.  Numerous       monU-    Greek  art. 

ments  of  the  greatest  antiquity  are  dis- 
covered in  this  region,  bearing  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  a  close  kinship  with 
the  Greek  art  and  traditions  of  a  later 
period.       Here   it   is    that   the   ancient 


r 


r 


ANCIENT   PHRYGIAN   INSCRIPTION. 
From  the  original  in  the  Louvre, 

sculptures  bear  to  modern  times  the  fa- 
mous myths  of  Midas  the  King,  and  Cy- 
bele  the  Mother,  meaning  the  earth. 
The  title  Vanaktei,  meaning  "king,"  on 
the  tomb  of  Midas,  is  manifestly  the 
same  word  as  the  dative  anakti  i^dvanrC) 
of  the  Greek. 

True,  there  are  gathered  from  the 
Phrygian  monuments  many  hints  of 
Semitic,  or  Syrian,  influences.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  TheBoustro- 
the  Bousirophcdon  writing;  ?„^;„^°"ty?: o°nn- 
that  is,  the  ox-turn  style  scriptions. 
of  inscription.  In  general,  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races  divided   on  the  dircc- 
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tion  of  their  writing ;  that  is,  whether  it 
should  be  from  left  to  right,  as  with 
the  Western  nations,  or  from  right  to 
left,  as  with  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Semites.  In  the  early  countries  where 
the  two  races  were  confluent  and  the  in- 
fluences of  each  were  felt  in  the  national 
development,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  i^oM  styles  of  writing  were  employed ; 
that  is,  the  inscription  was  from  left  to 
right  and  back  again  from  right  to  left. 
The  analogy  of  a  furrow  in  the  field 
which  turns  at  the  end  and  then  again 
at  the  place  of  beginning,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  field  is  plowed,  was  seized 
by  the  quick  discerning  Greeks,  who  for 
this  reason  called  the  double  style  of 
writing  boustrophcdon,  or  ox-turn,  from, 
bous  {0ovg),  an  ox,  and  trepJiciii  (rpe'^av),  to 
turn.  The  old  Phrygian  inscriptions  are 
of  this  sort,  and  indicate  plainly  enough 
the  combined  influence  of  the  Semitic  and 
the  Aryan  peoples  in  their  production." 


'  If  the  question  be  raised  inhy  some  primitive 
races  chose  to  write  from  left  to  right  and  others 
from  right  to  left,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  conjec- 
ture ;  but  it  is  clearly  the  author's  opinion  that  the 
difference  depends  upon  the  phenomena  of  right-  and 
left-handedness.  It  is  not  yet  determined  by  physi- 
ologists for  what  reason  men  are  right-handed  or 
the  reverse.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  modern 
scientists  that  ambidexterity,  or  both-handedness,  is 
the  natural  condition  of  the  race,  and  that  the  use  of 
one  hand  or  the  other  by  preference  is  an  acquired 
habit  belonging  to  the  period  of  development  in  child- 
hood. It  is  well  known,  however,  that  right-handed- 
ness is  transmitted  by  heredity;  that  a  disjjosition  to 
be  right-handed  or  left-handed  "runs  in  the  family." 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  plausible  that  as 
a  mere  matter  of  convenience  the  right-handed  races 
have  ever  written  and  will  ever  continue  to  write  from 
left  to  right — this  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  so  do- 
ing the  work  is  exposed  to  correction  by  the  eye  as  it 
is  performed;  that  is,  it  is  not  hidden  by  the  hand. 
On  the  other  hand,  left-handed  people — those  writing 
with  the  left  hand — must  either  write  from  right  to 
left,  or  else  experience  much  difficulty  in  watching 
the  work  as  it  is  performed.  It  might  be  rash  to 
hazard  the  suggestion  that  the  ancient  Semites  were 
a  left-handed  race  ;  but  there  is  really  nothing  more 


Such  memorials  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Phrygia  are  by  no  means  limited  to  that 

country.       They    are    found    Deductions  from 

also  in  Lydia,  Cappadocia,  rnro?""" 
Lycaonia,  and  in  other  parts  Minor, 
of  Asia  Minor.  They  are  of  a  common 
style,  and  are  in  some  instances  obscure 
in  their  meaning  and  origin.  Many  in- 
scriptions have  baffled  all  attempts  to 
decipher  them.  Some  monuments  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  a  people  earlier 
than  the  great  Phrygian  race  of  Aryan 
descent.  Scholars  have  conjectured  that 
in  the  earliest  ages  Cappadocia  had  an 
ascendency  over  Phrygia.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Sangarius  the  ruins  of  a  great  city 
have  been  discovered  and  explored.  It 
is  manifestly  the  center  of  the  old  Phryg- 
ian kingdom,  but  some  of  the  ruins  prop- 
erly belong  to  an  earlier  civilization.  In 
the  vicinity  of  these  ruins  are  found 
some  rocky  precipices,  the  faces  of  which 
are  covered  with  figures,  geometrically 
cut  on  the  surface.  Some  are  crosses ; 
others,  winding  curves  crowned  with  a 
pediment.  In  other  parts  the  patterns 
are  of  a  floral  character,  and  in  two 
places  outlines  of  sphinxes  have  been  de- 
lineated, of  a  type  as  ancient  as  those  of 
Egypt. 

A  few  indications  have  been  noted  of 
the  character  of  the  old  Phrygian  society. 
The  people  are  represented  to  have  been 
freedom-loving  and  independent  in  dis- 
position, chafing  under  re-  oid  Phrygian 
straint.  Modern  scholars  ^dsir^etir 
have  interpreted  the  word  ™g- 
Phrygcs,  or  Brigcs,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
race,  as  having  meant  freemen.  Un- 
fortunately,  this  character  of  primitive 


extravagant  in  the  supposition  than  in  the  manifest 
fact  that  the  modern  Europeans  are  right-handed  as 
a  rule.  The  style  of  writing  called  boiistrophedon, 
as  practiced  by  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  been  a 
compromise  between  two  contradictory  physiologi- 
cal dispositions,  one  instinct  demanding  the  use  of 
the  right  and  the  other  of  the  left  hand. 
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mankind  coexists  with  the  slave-making 
disposition.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Iranian  or  Indie-Aryans  enslaved  the 
aborigines  in  their  respective  countries. 
In  India  the  old  populations  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  degraded  caste,  but 
they  were  not  made  slaves.  In  Asia 
Minor  the  Aryan  tribes  not  only  subjected 
the  races  whom  they  conquered,  but  re 
duced  them  to  bondage.  As  late  as  the 
classical  ages  in  Greece  the  slave  market 
at  Athens  and  other  cities  was  filled  with 
human  chattels  brought  from  Phrygia 
It  was  common  to  give  to  the  wretched 
creatures  thus  exposed  for  sale  the  names 
of  "  Midas  "  and  "  Manes,"  as  ^ 

if  in  mockery  of  the  old  Phryg- 
ian kings.  It  was  as  though 
an  Egyptian  slave  should  be 
called  ' '  Pharaoh  "  ! 

As  we  follow  westwaid  th 
streams  of  Aryan 
migration  from  the 
ancient  seat  of  the 
race  we  come,  in 
Armenia,  Cappado- 
cia,  and  Phrygia, 
into  those  natural 
surroundings  which 
seem  first  to  have 
induced  in  the  mi- 
grating tribes  that 
mythologizing  dis- 
position for  which 
they  were  ever  aft- 
erwards famous. 
In  these  countries 
the  reaction   of   na-  _ 

ture   upon  man   ap- 
pears to  have   been  ' 
exceedingly  strong,  and  he  in  turn  seems 
Reactions  of        to  havc  been  peculiarly  sen- 


nations  of  natural  phenomena.  It  has 
been  alleged  by  all  travelers  in  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Euxine  that  melan- 
choh    is  the  leadmo    suggestion   of  the 


bTA  1  I  E 
Che  or  ginal  : 


1     C\BELE 
n  british  Mi : 


sitive  to  his  environment. 


nature  on  the 
migrant  Aryans 

in  Phrygia.  The  sccnery  of  Phrygia  is 

well  calculated  to  set  to  work  the  prim- 
itive faculties  of  man  in  devising  expla- 


landscape.  The  early  mythology  of  the 
Phrygians  expressed  the  feeling  which 
nature  inspired.  It  was  a  melancholy 
mysticism,  not  multifariously  inflected 
as  was  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  but 
expressive  rather  of   an   overwhelming 
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sense  of   the  power   of  nature  and  the 
subordination  of  man. 

The   two    principal   Phrygian    deities 
were   Cybele,  the   Mother,  meaning  the 

TTTTmnnnrmm  rrrnmrmiiiiiiiiiiiiinnn  r  r  rr  nrniTFran  niniiinrith 


creation.  It  is  believed  that  death  was 
symbolized  in  her  religious  rites  by  the 
act  of  human  sacrifice.  The 
about 


ceremonies 


Religious  cult 
the    of  Cybele  and 
T-,1  •  1,  Sabazius. 

Phrygian  altars  were  as 
coarse  as  they  were  realistic.  In  the  very 
piesence  of  the  deity  of  the  altar  place  it 
was  a  custom  to  mutilate  the  priests  as  an 
offering;  and  public  prostitution  was  a 
part  of  the  adoration  of  Cybele.  It  is 
easy  to  discover  in  these  horrid  practices 
many  touches  which  must  have  been  de- 
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earth,  and  Sabazius,  the  Greek  Dionysus. 
The  leading  notions  expressed  in  the 
creation  of  these  deities  and  in  their 
worship  were  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
death.     Cybele  was  the  goddess  of  pro- 


rived  from  the  degraded  Semitic  cere- 
monials east  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
it  is  also  clear  that  they  contained  the 
germs  of  that  refined  and  elegant  my- 
thology  which,   in    the    hands   of    the 
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Greeks,  became  the  wonder  of  the  an- 
cient world. 

It  was  from  a  Phrygian  origin  that 
the  rites  of  Dionysus  spread  first  into 
Transfusion  of  Thrace  and  afterwards  into 
S:haS"he  Hellas.  The  worship  of 
Greeks.  Cybele  became  the  central 

idea  in  that  of  Demeter,  at  Eleusis. 
There  was  a  positive  recognition  of  the 
Phrygian  deities  in  Greece.  The  poet 
Pindar  is  said  to  have  set  up  a  shrine  to 
Cybele  at  the  door  of  his  house.  The 
Delphic  oracle  was  thought  to  look  with 
favor  on  the  Phrygian  gods.  In  the 
classical  age  there  was  a  reaction  against 
the  foreign  theology,  and  in  the  hands 
of  philosophers  and  comic  poets  the 
old  system  was  reasoned  and  ridi- 
culed out  of  existence.  The  preserva- 
tion, however,  of  the  Mysteries  by  the 
Greeks  still  bore  witness  to  the  origin  of 
the  prevalent  religious  system. 

One  of  the  points  of  chief  interest  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  Phrygians  was  their  pe- 
culiar artistic  skill.  It  was  in  their  country 
that  the  Aryan  genius,  as  it 

In  Phrygia  the  •'  ^ 

art  of  the  East     journeycd  to  the  West,  first 

became  human,  ,        ,  .  ^      ,     ^ 

seems  to  have  manifested 
itself  in  true  artistic  concepts  and  handi- 
work. All  to  the  east  of  this  meridian 
maybe  said  to  have  been  Oriental.  The 
art  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  seems  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  East.  The  winged 
lions  of  Nineveh,  the  Egyptian  sphinxes, 
and  the  Indian  gods  have  all  the  same 
reposeful  and  silent  faces,  the  same  mix- 
ture of  the  human  and  mythological 
parts,  the  same  combination  of  the  ideal- 
istic and  realistic  elements  of  human 
thought  and  handicraft.  It  is  in  Phryg- 
ia that  art  becomes  human.  It  is  in 
the  same  spirit  with  that  of  the  later 
Greeks.  If  the  subject  is  mythological, 
the  work  is  natural.  From  hence. the 
seeds  of  true  artistic  form  were  scattered 
first  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean,  after- 


wards in  the  archipelago,  and  finally  in 
Hellas. 

Here  we  emerge  under  the  walls  of 
Troy.  Doubtless  the  social  and  civil 
development  of  the  Phryg- 

'■  ,  Revelation  of 

lan  race  culminated  m  the  the  Troy  of  the 
city  of  Priam.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Homer,  Troy  is  a  fact — ■ 
an  entity.  The  site  of  the  heroic  me- 
tropolis has  been  identified  by  Schlic- 
mann.  The  low  mound  of  Hissarlik 
marks  the  spot.  Explorations  and  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  the  Greek 
Ilium  of  the  prehistoric  era.  In  fact,  not 
only  the  Troja  of  the  Iliad  has  been  laid 
bare,  but,  according  to  the  deductions  of 
the  great  antiquary,  older  cities  at  a  great- 
er depth  have  been  exhumed  on  the  same 
spot.  Schliemann  holds  that  the  Troy 
of  the  Homeric  wars  extends  to  a  depth 
of  only  six  and  a  half  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, but  older  relics  lie  below  this  level, 
and  deeper  than  these  still  older  to  the 
depth  of  fifty-two  and  a  half  feet.  On 
the  whole,  the  Homeric  delineations  of 
life  and  manners  have  been  verified,  and 
not  contradicted,  by  the  spade  and  cart  of 
the  archaeologist,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
examine  and  criticise  the  actual  relics  of 
the  ancient  Phrygian  race. 

The  character  of  the  people  and  the 
method  of  life  in  the  heroic  ages  have 
been  fully  delineated  in  condition  of 
the  immortal  pages  of  the  p,\™  t^e 
Iliad.  We  speak  here  of  "luad." 
only  so  much  as  may  be  called  the  Tro- 
jan side  of  the  picture.  The  condition 
of  society  in  the  city  of  Priam  was  fullj^ 
outlined  by  the  great  bard.  Even  the 
details  of  manners  and  custoins,  the 
phraseology  of  the  home,  the  street, 
and  the  battlefield  are  given  with  such 
painstaking  and  iteration  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  any  subsequent  pen.  Every- 
thing, from  the  state  of  Priam's  king- 
dom,   the  method   of    his    government. 
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the  Phrygian 
character;  the 
raceof  Teucer. 


and  his  relations  with  foreign  states, 
down  to  love  stories  and  sentimental 
talk  among  the  Trojan  youth,  is  re- 
peated in  the  flowing  hexameters  which 
have  given  substance  to 
every  subsequent  epic 
written  by  man,  and  have 
furnished  by  translation 
and  comment  an  ample 
knowledge  of  the  heroic 
epoch  to  every  tribe  on 
the  earth  having  the  gift 
of  literature. 

For  these  reasons  it  is 
not  needed  that  space 
should  here  be  given  to 
Preeminence  of  any  extend- 
ed account 
of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  who 
met  the  Greeks  on  the 
plains  of  Troy.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they 
were  the  blossom  and 
fruit  of  the  old  Phrygian 
race,  having  the  same 
ultimate  descent  with  the 
Greeks  themselves,  and 
that  no  other  people  ob- 
scured in  the  shadows 
of  the  dawn,  wholly 
dependent  for  their  fame 
upon  the  war  poems  of 
their  enemies,  have  so 
shined  forth  from  the 
darkness  with  the  glories 
of  great  character  and  high 
purpose  upon  them  as 
have  the  warriors,  the 
sages,  the  princes,  and 
princesses  of  the  buried 
city  of  Priam. 

The  recitation  of  the  Trojan  legend 
will  never  cease  to  fascinate  so  long  as 
heroism  is  reckoned  the  highest  as- 
pect of  human  life.   The  city  was  founded 


by  old  Teucer,  son  of  the  river  god 
Scamander  and  the  nymph  Idsea.  For 
some  reason  the  myth  of  river  birth 
was  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  Phrygian 


race.  It  was  repeated  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  war  with  the  Greeks.  Paris 
was  born  like  his  great  ancestor;  his 
father  was  the  river  god  Cebrinus,  and 
his  mother  a  nymph.     The  legend  re- 
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fers  the  old  Scamander  to  a  residence  in 
Crete.  Teucer  was  told  to  plant  his 
city  wherever  the  "  earthborn  creatures" 


should  aLlack  hun.  Journeying'  through 
the  Troad  he  was  beset  by  mice,  which 
gnawed  in  twain  his  bowstrings  and 
those  of  his  companions.     So  here  the 


oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  he  built  the 
town  of  Sminthium,  that  is,  Mouseville. 
Afterwards  Phoebus  Apollo  of  the  Ho- 
meric   fiction  took 


from  this  place  his 
title  of  Sjninthcus, 
or  the  Motiser. 

Then  came  Dar- 
danus,  son  of  Zeus 
and  the  nymph 
Electra ;  that  is, 
the  Sky  loved  the 
Lightning,  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  Dardanus 
was  born  of  the 
marriage.  So  the 
land  was  called 
Dardania.  The 

people  were  the 
Teucri.  After- 
wards,  when  Tros 
succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Dardanus  on 
the  throne,  the 
people  became 
Trojans.  Tros 
took  to  wife  the 
daughter  of  Sca- 
mander, and  three 
sons,  Ilus,  Assar- 
acus,  and  Gany- 
mede, were  born. 
From  Ilus  and  As- 
saracus  two  royal 
houses  were  de- 
rived. The  princes 
of  the  first  were 
Ilus,  Laomedon, 
Priam,  Hector. 
Those  of  the  other 
M^  e  r  e  Assaracus, 
Capys,  Anchises,  ^^neas.  From  Ilus 
the  city  took  the  name  of  Ilium  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Vergil's  fiction,  the  far-off 
Roman  name  of  Julius  was  thus  derived. 
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Thus  rose  and  flourished  Troy.  The 
earth  was  too  thickly  peopled.  The 
The  gods  joiu  gods  iiiust  destroy  some  for 
issue,  AohiUes      ^j     orQod  of  the  remainder. 

rages,  and  Troy  & 

hurtles  dowu.  Ij-^  the  Olympian  coun- 
cils war  was  chosen  as  the  means  unto 
the  end.  Discord  threw  the  apple  among 
the  goddesses.  Paris  was  appointed 
committeeman  to  decide  its  ownership. 
His  reward  was  Helen.  The  immor- 
tals conspired  that  he  should  take  her 


invented  or  elaborated    or  believed   by 
the  sons  of  men. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Trojan  arts  has 
already  been  diffused  through  the  world. 
More  recently  the  explora-  Knowledge  of 
tions  of   Schliemann   have  l:^^:^ 
demonstrated  the  truthful-  petuated. 
ness  of  the   old  literaiy  pictures  trans- 
mitted  by   the    Greeks.      The    Trojans 
were  undoubtedly  a  chivalrous    people 
— active,  warlike,    pervaded   with  noble 


HELEN  OF  TROY— Drawn  by  H 


from  the  Spineli  cotylos. 


away ;  but  she  was  the  wife  of  the  king. 
Hospitality  was  broken.  Greece  arose 
in  arms.  Troy  was  assailed.  Ten 
years  the  siege  continued.  The  gods 
came  down  from  the  mountains  and 
fought  among  the  mortal  warriors — all 
for  Helen.  Then  came  the  insult,  to  the 
priest  of  Apollo ;  the  sudden  wrath  of 
Achilles ;  the  final  stratagem,  the  wooden 
horse,  the  sack  and  pillage  of  the  doomed 
town,  the  accomplishment  of  fate  and 
destin)^. — No  other  such  story  has  been 


sentiments.  Their  customs  and  rules  of 
conduct  are  graphically  delineated  in  the 
Homeric  page  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
In  some  respects  the  arts  had  reached  a 
high  development.  The  jewels  and  or- 
naments plentifully  discovered  in  the 
excavations  at  Hissarlik  show  conclusive- 
ly the  taste  and  skill  of  an  accomplished 
race.  The  textile  fabrics  that  were  worn 
for  garments  by  the  princes  and  warriors 
indicated  a  high  measure  of  attainment 
in  the  practical  arts.     At  the  same  time 
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the  wearing  of  lions'  skins  and  other 
trophies  snatched  by  savage  conquest 
from  tire  natural  world  points  to  the 
comparatively  recent  emergence  of  the 
dominant  people  from  the  barbaric  age. 

Though  Phrygia  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  ancient  states 
Place  of  the  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was  by 
hfghwayofmt  no  means  the  most  pow- 
gration.  erful.      The  leading  place, 

civilly  and  politically,  belongs  to  Lydia. 
The  country  was  centrally  situated, 
and  was  no  doubt  immediately  in  the 
pathway  of  migration  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New — from  the  Asiatic 
nest  of  races  to  their  dispersion  in  Eu- 
rope. As  in  the  case  of  the  other  states, 
the  boundaries  of  the  country  can  not  be 
fixed.  They  were  indefinite,  and  varied 
greatly  at  different  epochs. 

Tradition  has  preserved  the  usual 
stories  relative  to  the  founding  of  the 
Legend  of  the  Lydian  kingdom.  There 
treLyTar'  was  a  dynasty  of  the  sons 
power.  of    Hercules.     As    in    the 

case  of  Phrygia  the  name  Midas  is  the 
legendary  title  of  the  mythical  kings,  so, 
in  Lydia,  Lydus  is  the  royal  name  dur- 
ing the  fabulous  ages.  Plerodotus  tells 
the  story.  Lydus  was  the  brother  of 
Mysus  and  Car.  It  is  the  mere  dupli- 
cation of  that  military  chieftainship  un- 
der which  the  Aryan  tribes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  brought  from  the  mi- 
gratory into  the  settled  phase  of  life. 
From  Mysus  and  Car  we  have  the  two 
geographical  names  of  Mysia  and  Caria. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  division  of  a 
territory  among  three  brothers. 

The  old  Lydians  had  a  native  historian, 
Xanthus,  who  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 

stories  of  Xan- 
thus and  Herod-  According  to  his  authority, 

OtUS.  ,1  .  J 

three  successive  dynas- 
ties held  sway  over  his  country.  The 
first,  that  of  the  Attyads,  is  purely  mythi- 


cal. The  ancient  Aryans  always  placed  a 
god  at  the  beginning  of  their  dynasties. 
Herodotus  has  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
Tyrsenus,  son  -of  Attys,  during  the  At- 
tyad  dynasty,  gathered  a  Lydian  colony 
and  went  into  Etruria.  Perhaps  the 
Father  of  History  had  had  a  dream  to 
that  effect,  and  regarded  it  as  historical ! 

The  second  dynasty  was  also  divine, 
or  half-divine,  in  its  origin.  The  names 
of  the  kings  belonging  to  this  period 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
East.  Herodotus  says  that  Omphale, 
first  of  this  dynasty,  was  a  son  of  Ninus 
and  a  grandson  of  Belus.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  considerable  ethnic 
interfusion  among  the  Lydians  from  an 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  source.  We 
are  here  in  a  country  far  enough  to 
the  south  to  have  received  certain  cur- 
rents from  the  countries  peopled  and 
civilized  by  the  Semites.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  association  in  the  page  of 
Herodotus  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  with 
that  of  Chaldasa. 

Ethnic  history,  however,  is  not  much 
concerned  with  legendary  conjectures 
about  the  founding  of  nations.     The  old 

credulous  story-tellers  must    Lydian  race  of 

be  put  aside  if  we  would  t:^::,t::T' 

substitute    fact    for    fiction,    coined  money. 

The  real  current  of  Lydian  nationality 
was  of  Aryan  origin,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  same 
manner  which  we  have  seen  exemplified 
in  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  but  on  a 
more  extensive  scale. 

Antiquaries  have  drawn  from  the  an- 
cient Lydian  monuments  and  other 
sources  of  information  many  authentic 
data  upon  which  a  tolerably  accurate 
account  of  the  national  life  may  be  con- 
structed. It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  Lydians  were  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial peoples  of  antiquity.  They  have 
been     credited    with    the    invention    of 
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coined  money  and  of  many  other  instru- 
ments of  barter  and  general  commerce. 
It  is  thought  that  the  oldest  existing 
coins,  properly  so  called,  are  those  of  the 
Mermnadse,  or  great  kings  of  Lydia. 
These  coins — if  so  they  may  be  called — 
were  of  clectrum,  that  is  amber,  but 
were  probably  alloyed  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver. These  were  used  in  Lydian  com- 
merce until  the  times  of  Croesus,  when 


placed  in  contrast  with  the  Eastern 
Aryans ;  and  the  contrast  is  ever  after- 
wards maintained  among  the  races  of 
Europe.  The  civil,  social,  industrial 
life  becomes  more  than  the  mythological 
life,  the  life  of  superstition,  of  awe,  of 
devotion.  Not  that  the  Aryan  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor  and,  further  on,  those  of 
Southern  Europe,  ceased  to  have  the  re- 
ligious instinct,  ceased  to  brood  over  the 


RUINS  OF  EPHESUS,  WITH  THE  PRISON  TOWER.— From  a  photograph. 


coins  of  the  pi'ecious  metals  took  their 
place. 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Aryan  race  we  perceive  the  as- 
Beginningsof  cendency  of  new  forces 
rX\h°et;L  in  the  coming  national 
'^"^-  life.     It  can  no  longer  be 

said  that  the  religious  evolution  is  domi- 
nant over  the  other  elements  which  were 
blending  in  the  formation  of  the  Lyd- 
ian   character.     They  now  begin  to  be 


problem  of  existence,  ceased  to  frame 
explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  but  the 
peoples  of  the  West  henceforth  re- 
manded these  considerations  to  a  less 
important  place,  and  became  essentially 
practical  in  their  development. 

The  old  Iranians  were  on  the  crest 
between  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental 
tendencies  of  the  human  family.  From 
this    high    ridge    of    division    mankind 
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slope  off  orientalwards  into  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.  Mysticism  more  and  more 
Lydians  the  first  prevails;  superstition  morc 
ot  the  great  m-         ^     more    predominates; 

dustrial  peo-  r  ' 

pies.  the    industrial     and     prac- 

tical aspect  of  life  is  more  and  more 
subordinated  to  the  dream  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  rhapsody  of  the  dev- 
otee. But  westward  from  Iran  the 
tendency  is  reversed.  The 
Lydians  maybe  called  the 
first  great  industrial  Ar- 
yan nation.  Their  country 
was  such  as  to  suggest  the 
devotion  of  human  energy 
to  the  creation  of  value. 
Very  unlike  the  mountain- 
ous and  sterile  regions  of 
Cappadocia  were  the  hill- 
sides and  valleys  of  Lydia. 
Here  grew  the  forest  of 
fir ;  here  sprang  the  vine  ; 
and  here  rich  fields  of 
grain  and  saffron  rose,  al- 
most unaided,  from  the 
bosom  of  earth. 

The  climate  was  mild 
and  healthful.  The  riv- 
ers gave  life  to  the  valleys, 
and  their  sands  were 
mixed  with  shining  par- 
ticles. The  Pactolus  from 
his  fountains  in  the  Tmo- 
lus  mountains,  passing 
centrally  through  the 
country,  brought  down 
gold.      Cities 


otherwise  calm  in  her  aspects  and  fertile 
in  her  resources.  The  rivers  and  lakes, 
such  as  the  Gygasan,  in  whose  waters 
the  remains  of  pile  dwellings  like  those 
of  Switzerland  have  been  discovered, 
abounded  with  fishes,  and  the  native 
woods  of  the  hill-country  furnished  the 
gentler  kinds  of  game. 

Such  were  the  natural    conditions    in 


SCULPTURES   FROM   TEMPLE   OF   DIANA   AT   EPHESUS. 
From  original  in  British  Museum. 


burden 
that 


of 


Distribution  of  goiu.  (titles  tnat  were 
ir^londfr  built  on  his  banks  had  gold- 
tions  of  nature,  en  sand  in  the  streets. 
The  region  was  favored  beyond  any  of 
the  countries  which  we  have  thus  far 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Aryan 
race.  Though  the  land  was  sometimes 
shaken  with  earthquakes,  and  the  Mseo- 
nian  plateau  on  the  east  was  the  center 
of    volcanic     disturbances,    nature    was 


which  the  Lydians  found  themselves  at 
a  period  fully   a  thousand  Beginning  of 
years      before      our_     era.  ^^^^^^^ 
Duncker  has  fixed ,  with  ap-  ^if^. 
proximate  certainty,  the  date  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the   Heraclid   dynasty  at 
1 194   B.    C.       Henceforth   Lydia  began 
to  flourish  and  to  assume  that  strongly 
industrial    aspect   which   the   inventive 
genius  of  her  people  and  the  richness  of 
the  country  suggested.     From  this  time 
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may  be  dated  the  beginnings  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts.  All  of  the  physical  aspects 
of  civilization  brightened  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions,  and  only  the  unfortu- 
nate place  of  Lydia  on  the  raap  pre- 
vented the  country  from  rising  to  a  first 
rank  among  the  ancient  nations. 

The  Greeks  were  not  wont  to  ascribe 
to  other  peoples  such  arts  as  they  might 
claim  for  themselves.  Among  the  for- 
Fameofthe  eign  races  to  whom  they 
"^^^^^^  cheerfully  conceded  preem- 
the  Greeks.  inence    the    Lydians    held 

the  highest  rank,  with  only  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Egyptians.  As  early 
as  the  days  of  Homer,  Lydia  had  be- 
come a  manufacturing  state.  There 
were  costly  garments  and  rich  jewelry. 


PHRYGIAN    CAPS   AND    CASQUES 

The  weapons  worn  by  the  Lydian  war- 
riors in  battle  were  considered  artistic  by 
the  old  bard,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
splendid  armor  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans.  The  invention  of  the  art  of 
dyeing  fabrics  with  rich  hues  is  con- 
ceded to  the  Lydians.  Their  purple  was 
famous.  The  carpets  manufactured  in 
Sardis  were  as  preeminent  in  their  kind 
as  are  the  Turkish  rugs  which  the  mod- 
em connoisseur  imports  from  Smyrna. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  for  fully 
three  thousand  years  the  manufacture  of 
these  rich  and  costly  fabrics  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  in  the  country  where 
they  were  first  produced. 

It  was  by  the  Lydians  also  that  the 
manufacture  of  those  semitransparent 
fabrics  which  sufficiently  reveal,  and  yet 


sufficiently  conceal,  the  beauties  of  the 
human  form  was  first  begun.  Indeed, 
all  the  articles  from  which  the  finest  gar- 
ments   of   antiquity finest   Artistic  fabrics ; 

as  to  both  their  material  thepTrs™rin°^ 
and  their  fabrication- —  dress, 
were  produced,  were  either  invented  or 
manufactured  by  the  skillful  spinners 
and  weavers  of  the  Lydian  cities.  He- 
rodotus has  pointed  with  some  wonder 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Lydians  to  dis- 
courage nudeness  or  the  large  exposure 
of  the  body  without  drapery.  Herein 
was  a  striking  diversity  of  taste  between 
them  and  the  Hellenes,  whose  artistic 
sense  was  so  strong  as  to  make  of  no 
effect  certain  modest  dispositions  of  the 
human  species  which  have  led  most 
races  to  pre- 
fer conceal- 
ment to  the 
exposure  of 
the  form. 
We  may  not 
supposethat 
the  Lydians 
were  want- 
ing in  that  physical  excellence  which 
would  have  delighted  the  eye  with  its 
curving  lines  and  tints  of  beauty.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  industrial  spirit 
among  them  and  their  skill  in  fabrication 
led  them  to  encourage  the  wearing  of 
costly  garments,  elaborately  produced 
and  ornamented. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  are  able 
again  to  see  the  dividing  tendencies  be- 
tween    the      East    and    the    The  Lydians 

West.  The  costume  of  the  ^^Tu^^^of 
Lydians  was  virtually  an  the  Orient, 
abandonment  of  the  Oriental  pattern. 
The  old  Aryans  of  the  Iranian  plateau, 
and  even  their  Western  descendants,  the 
Armenians,  still  favored  the  styles  of 
the  East.  The  loose  and  girded  sort  of 
garments  still  prevailed  in   the  eastern 
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parts  of  Asia  Minor,  among  the  Cappa- 
docians,  and  even  the  Phrygians;  but 
among  the  Lydians  other  patterns,  dis- 
tinctly suggestive  of  the  styles  of  apparel 
which  were  prevalent  in  classical  Eu- 
rope, and  even  in  more  recent  ages,  ap- 
peared, and  became  characteristic  of  the 
people.  While  the  Lydian  dress  was  as 
brilliant  in  its  color  and  more  complete 
in  its  details  than  those  of  the  East,  it 
tended  to  a  closer  and  more  artistic  con- 
formity to  the  body,  revealing  its 
beauty  while  concealing. 

The  Lydians  have  been  assigned  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  people  to 
Introduction  of  have  invented  and  worn 
anLtyi^sT/^  trousers,  coats  with  sleeves, 
•^■■ess.  and      shoes      properly     so 

called.  Here  are  at  least  three  leading 
articles  of  apparel  to  which  these  ancient 
people  may  be  said  to  have  dictated  the 
ultimate  forms  which  they  now  bear 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  West. 
It  is  claimed,  moreover,  that  the  cele- 
brated Phrygian  cap,  which  has  been 
taken  as  a  model  for  beauty  and  majesty 
in  headwear,  was  invented  by  the  Lyd- 
ians rather  than  their  eastern  neighbors 
whose  name  it  bears.  Wherever  on  the 
coins  or  medals  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  on  the  summit  of  liberty  poles,  on 
the  heads  of  those  ideals  which  art  has 
devised  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom 
or  nationality  the  old  Phrygian  cap 
appears,  we  have,  among  all  civilized 
nations,  a  memento  of  the  skill  in  cos- 
tume and  handicraft  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  Lydians. 

In  one  other  respect  at  least  this  peo- 
ple mark  the  western  limits  of  a  disposi- 
iranian  passion  tiou  which  was  peculiarly 
sul^s^rerw^"  Aryan.  The  old  race  of  Iran 
the  Lydians.  ^^d  for  its  companion  the 
horse.  More  than  once  we  have  remarked 
upon  the  skill  with  which  our  ancestral 
Iranians  o-overned  and  subordinated  this 


noble  animal.  Horsemanship  was  the 
primitive  art  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  has 
been  maintained  in  several  countries  to 
the  present  time.  He  who  beholds  a 
Persian  prince  riding  through  the  streets 
of  Ispahan  sees  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  knight  who  scoured 
the  plains  on  horseback,  outriding  the 
winds.  This  ethnic  characteristic  was 
carried  westward  with  the  Aryan  migra- 
tions, and  reappeared  in  many  of  the 
states  where  the  tribes  of  this  stock 
established  themselves  and  grew.  In 
the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor 
horsemanship  was  nearly  as  much  culti- 
vated and  perfected  as  it  had  been  in  the 
original  seats.  As  late  as  the  times  of 
the  Persian  ascendency  the  Cappadocian 
horsemen  were  regarded  as  the  flower  of 
Darius's  cavalry ;  but  on  reaching  Lydia 
the  disposition  to  ride  gave  place  to  the 
disposition  to  fabricate.  The  clatter  of 
horses'  feet,  beating  like  the  rhythmic 
pulse  of  Greek  hexameters  over  hill  and 
plain,  gave  place  to  the  clatter  of  the 
artisan's  factory  and  the  merchant's  shop. 
It  was  in  the  fertile  countries  of  Western 
Asia  Minor  that  the  fiery  race  of  steeds 
which  had  borne  their  masters  for  cen- 
turies in  wild  pursuit  and  wilder  flight 
on  the  uplands  of  Iran  descended  with 
the  hills  to  the  level  plains  and  sank  in 
the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  and  the 
McEander. 

For  some  reason  not  easily  discover- 
able this  people,  remarkable  for  vital 
activities  and  industrial  Absence  of  the 
enterprises,  highly  invent-  ^^^ill^e.^T/k. 
ive  as  it  relates  to  the  prod-  position, 
nets  of  artisanship,  were  not  great  in 
art,  and  had  no  literary  genius.  Owing 
to  these  two  circumstances,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Lydians  with  posterity  has 
not  been  fixed  on  that  immovable  basis 
from  which  have  risen  the  imperishable 
columns  of  Egypt  and   Hellas.      Many 
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phases  of  Lydian  civilization  have  accord- 
ingly perished.  In  other  respects  we  are 
dependent  for  their  reputation  upon  for- 
eign peoples,  notably  the  travelers  and 
historians  of  Greece,  and  for  the  per- 
petuation of  a  fame  which  might  other- 
wise have  totally  vanished. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that,  like  other 
utilitarian  peoples,  the  Lydians  were 
Love  of  gain  pre-  immersed  in  the  pursuits  of 
LydiangT^ies  g^in  and  in  the  pleasures 
and  music.  consequent   upon   the  pos- 

session of  wealth.  It  is  conceded  that 
many  forms  of  amusement,  afterwards 
cultivated  by  the  European  Aryans,  had 
their  origin  in  Lydia.     Games  at  ball  and 


viviality.  The  women  participated  with 
the  men  in  public  feasts  and  banquets, 
and  this  circumstance  furnishes  another 
striking  example  of  the  society  of  the 
great  departure  which  the  apfearure^rt-"^*^ 
Western  Aryans  were  mak-  sort, 
ing  from  the  old  Iranian  standards.  Al- 
ready we  may  discover  traces,  in  this 
comparative  equality  of  the  woman,  of 
that  still  wider  emancipation  which  she 
was  destined  to  attain  among  the  Teu- 
tonic nations.  The  Lydian  women  ap- 
pearing in  public  came  well  clad,  un- 
covered as  to  her  face  and  head,  but 
closely  and  elegantly  dressed  as  to  her 
person.     In  her  costume  were  all  those 
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at  dice  were  learned  by  Greek  adventur- 
ers who  visited  the  country  and  were  car- 
ried back  to  the  youthful  Hellenes,  well 
suited  to  indulge  in  such  sports  and  to 
improve  them.  It  is  thought  that  the 
flute  and  the  cithara  were  both  of  Lydian 
invention,  and  that  the  science  of  music 
was  cultivated  to  a  degree  that  led  the 
Greeks  to  introduce  both  the  instru- 
ments and  the  melodies.  The  rustic 
pseans  of  the  older  Greeks  were  thus  im- 
proved in  form  and  harmony  by  the 
superior  music  of  the  Lydians. 

The  people  were  peculiarly  free  from 
care,  jocular,  sociable.  The  ancient 
authors  who  visited  the  country  could 
but  be  struck  with  the  prevailing  con- 


evidences  of  elegance  and  taste  to  which 
we  have  referred  above  in  considering 
the  dress  of  men.  Children  also  came 
with  their  mothers  to  the  banquet.  The 
country  became  luxurious,  and  the  semi- 
austere  Roman  travelers  of  the  later 
republic,  and  more  notably  pleasure 
seekers  from  the  West,  were  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  refinements  and  feast- 
ing of  the  Lydians.  It  became  fashion- 
able for  the  man  of  Europe  to  go  on 
pleasure  trips  to  Sardis,  and  there  to 
become  to  a  certain  extent  assimilated 
with  the  gay  train  of  revelers.  The 
city  was  to  the  earlier  classical  ages 
what  Paris  has  been  in  modern 
times. 
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It  has  been  thought  by  those  who 
have  looked  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
G-ayetyandiux-  situation  that  the  reduction 
p[J;i;dLr°"  of  Lydia  to  a  satrapy  by 
miisic.  the  Persians,  with  the  con- 

sequent paralysis  of  the  local  political 
life,  turned  the  energies  of  the  people 
to  the  social  life,  which  expanded  and 
flourished  under  the  stimulus  thus  af- 
forded. The  reputation  of  the  Lydians 
for  the  gayety  of  their  manners,  their 
luxurious  style  of  living,  their  skill  in 
entertainment,    and    particularly     their 


ciety  its  allurements   during  the    whole 
of  the  Hellenic  and   Roman    ascenden- 
cies.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Reign  of  refine- 
the  country  the   people  re-  rc^Votr; 
tained  much  of  their  origi-  abundance, 
nal  character,  and  were  assimilated  with 
the  half-barbaric  Cappadocians ;   but  in 
the  copious  districts    of  Western  Lydia 
society   grew    rich    and   feasted    on    its 
own  abundance  until  luxury  intervened 
with  a  measure  of  effeminacy. 

Only  in  one  respect  did  the   Lydians 
cultivate  the  more  enduring  forms  of  civ- 
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musical  genius,  was  handed  down  first 
to  Europe,  then  to  modern  times.  Even 
the  saturnine  genius  of  Milton  remem- 
bered with  a  thrill  the  music  of  this  an- 
cient race,  as  the  dancing  strophes  of 
n Allegro  wound  and  raveled  in  his 
imagination : 

"  And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

The  civilization  of  Lydia  was  thus 
refined  rather  than  substantial.  The 
country   held  its  attractiveness  and  so- 


ilized  life.  Neglectful  of  true  art  and  of 
the  advantages  of  litera-  strife  for  immor- 
ture,  they  sought  to  perpet-  «,f,rB:n 
uate  themselves,  especially  Tape, 
their  princes,  by  the  ancient  device  of 
monumental  sepulchers.  Rock  tombs, 
with  sculptures  and  other  concomitants 
in  stone,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Cappadocia  to  the  ^gean. 
Lydia  is  rich  in  such  remains.  After 
the  tremendous  sepulchral  monuments 
of  Egypt  those  of  Asia  Minor  are  per- 
haps the  most  imposing  and  significant 
existing  mementos  of  the  dead. 
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About  five  miles  north  of  Sardis,  on  a 
rocky  elevation  between  the  Gygsean 
lake  and  the  river  Hermus,  the  Lydian 
kings  were  buried.  The  place  is  called 
the  Bin  Tepe,  or  the  Thousand  Hills. 
The  "hills"  referred  to  means  the 
' '  tombs, "  which  rise  to  great  proportions. 


and  has  a  circuit  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet.  The  situation  of  the 
great  mound  is  such  as  to  look  directly 
across  into  the  ancient  acropolis  of  Sar- 
dis. 

Under   this    monument    was    buried 
King  Alyattes,  whose  fame  is  coextensive 
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About  eighty  of  them  are  still  in  toler- 
able preservation.  Among  these,  three 
tumuli  are  of  very  great  size  and  impor- 
tance. The  smallest  of  them  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  height  and 
about  two  thousand  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  while  the  greatest  rises  to  an  ele- 
vation of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 


with  the  Lydian  name.      Herodotus  de- 
clares that  the  tomb  of  this  „^ 

Character  of  the 

m  o  n  ar  c  h  ,    "  except    the  royal  sepui- 
work  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,"    is    the    greatest    monu- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  world.     There  is 
much  in  common  between  these  memo- 
rials and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.      The 
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sarcophagus  is  far  within,  in  the  center. 
The  dead  prince  was  laid  either  in  a  cavity 
hewn  from  the  native  rock,  or  else  in  a 
stone  chamber  of  the  strongest  masonry. 
Around  this  and  above  was  placed  heavy 
stonework,  generally  circular  in  form, 
and  the  whole  was  crowned  with  the 
tumulus.  It  is  not  impossible  that  an- 
tiquarian research,  extending  to  these 
old  vaults  of  the  Lydian  kings,  will 
still  reveal  much  of  interest  relative  to 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  people  who 
reared  them. 

Lydia,  as  might  be  inferred  from  her 

industrial  and  commercial  character,  was 

a  land   of  great  cities.      Many  of  these 

were    already    famous  be- 

Principal  Lyd- 
ian cities;  sardis  fore  the  age  of  the  Greeks. 

in  particular.  ,--,       .  t         ^        ^ .        . ,  . ,    ^ 

Besides  bardis,  the  capital, 
the  cities  of  Smyrna,  Samorna  (after- 
wards Ephesus),  Myrina,  Cyme,  Priene, 
and  Pitane  were  all  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  municipal  development  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  These  old  Lydian  towns 
were  reputed  to  have  been  of  Amazonian 
origin.  Myrina,  Queen  of  the  Amazons, 
is  said  to  have  given  her  name  to  the 
city  so  called,  and  the  tomb  of  the  mythi- 
cal princess  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
Troad.  As  to  Sardis,  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  of 
the  early  cities  of  Western  Asia.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Homeric  Hyde,  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Masonian 
chiefs,  is  the  same  as  the  more  recent 
Sardis.  It  is  certain  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century  B.  C,  and 
even  before,  to  the  time  when  Constan- 
tinpple  became  the  capital  of  the  East, 
Sardis  continued  to  be  the  center  of 
those  refinements  and  luxuries  with 
which  her  name  is  ever  associated. 
Amid  the  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Pac- 
tolus  columns  are  still  standing  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Cybele. 
Under  foot  are    the  ruins,   not  of   one 


city,  but  of  many,  and  it  is  believed 
that  few  ancient  sites  would  so  richly  re- 
ward the  scientific  explorer  as  that  of  the 
old  Lydian  capital. 

In  the  time  of  her  ascendency  Lydia 
had  a  quasi  sway  over  several  adjacent 
states.      On  the  north  and 

Tradition  of  the 

northwest  were  Mysia  and  descent  of  the 
Bithynia,  between  which  '  ymans. 
and  Lydia  the  boundaries  were  fluctuat- 
ing and  uncertain.  Bithynia  lay  on  the 
Euxine,  and  was  in  close  connection, 
ethnically  and  historically,  with  Thrace. 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Strabo  all 
agree  that  the  Bithynians  were  of  Thra- 
cian  origin ;  that  the  line  of  migration 
had  here  doubled  back  across  the  Bos- 
phorus  into  the  country  south  of  the 
Euxine. 

The  country  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  Thracian  tribe  called  the 
Bithyni,  but  there  was  another  tribe,  the 
Thyni,  who  lay  nearer  to  the  Bosphorus, 
and  were,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be 
of  Thracian  descent.  There  were  al- 
ready aborigines  in  the  country  when 
the  Bithyni  appeared  as  conquerors.  One 
of  these,  the  Mariandyni,  resisted  the  in- 
vaders and  maintained  their  independ- 
ence. These  lay  further  to  the  east, 
having  their  territories  adjacent  to  Paph- 
lagonia.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Thyni  and  Bithyni  maintained  a  separate 
political  existence  until  the  age  of  Croe- 
sus, when  they  were  subjugated  by 
Lydia.  Afterwards  they  were  absorbed 
in  the  Persian  dominions,  and  were  in- 
cluded in  the  satrapy  of  Phrygia. 

The  natural  features  of  Bithynia  are 
more  irregular  than  those  of  Mysia  and 
Lydia.     There    are  moun- 

Features  and 

tains  covered  with  forests,  products  of  the 
It    is,    perhaps,    the    best  ^' 

timber  region  of  Asia  Minor,  and  large 
deposits  of  coal  are  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  country.     The  valleys  which  open 
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toward  the  Euxine  are  rich  in  fruits  and 
flowers,  while  that  of  the  Sangarius  is 
fertile  in  the  production  of  grain.  The 
mulberry  flourishes,  and  the  silkworm 
supplies  from  the  city  of  Brusa  the  ma- 
terials of  an  extensive  manufacture. 

Bithynia  is  the  seat  of  several  impor- 
tant cities.  The  two  capitals  were  Nico- 
media  and  Nicasa,  rivals  in  their  own 
country,  and  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 


traced  with  exactitude.  There  was  not 
much  specific  development,  but  a  con- 
siderable general  display  of  national 
growth.  Mysia  was  much  less  important 
as  a  state  than  Lydia.  Herodotus  makes. 
Mysus,  the  head  of  this  tribe,  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  Lydus  and  Car.  Dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war  the  Mysians  were 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  but  their  early  his- 
tory is  lost  in  obscurity.      Herodotus  re- 


PERGAMOS. 


Greeks.      Chalcedon  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Bosphorus,  and  Haraclea  on  the  Euxine 

coast,     one    hundred     and 

The  Bithynian 

cities ;  place  of     twenty  milcs    away,   were 

the  Mysians.  ,  i    i_       j.     t      -^^         -,       ■ 

also  celebrated  cities  during 
the  Hellenic  and  Roman  ascendencies. 
The  industries  and  commerce  of  these 
seaport  towns  rivaled  the  trade  of  the 
-^gean  islands,  and  drew  thither  the 
barks  of  the  Phoenicians. 

It  is  clear  that  the  early  populations  of 
Western  Asia  Minor  were  greatly  inter- 
fused.    The  ethnic  lines  can  be  nowhere 


peats  a  story  that  the  Mysians  invaded 
Europe  with  the  Teucrians  before  the  war 
with  Troy,  but  the  story  is  fiction. 

Authentic  history  touches  the  Mysians 
for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  their 
subjection  to  Croesus,  Kingof  Lydia.  Aft- 
erwards the  country  was  absorbed  in  the 
Persian  empire,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
satrapy  of  Phrygia.  Of  the  political  yicissi- 
Mysian  language  only  a  ^^e^eTmys^an 
single  relic  has  been  pre-  cities, 
served.  This  is  the  inscription  found  in 
the  acropolis  of  Thymbria,  which  has  not 
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yet  been  deciphered.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Mysian  cities  was  Pergamon, 
which  flourished  at  a  very  early  age  and 
afterward  became  the  seat  of  a  great 
monarchy  under  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander. Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis,  was 
a  Milesian  colony,  and  was  the  principal 
of  several  Greek  settlements  which  ex- 
tended around  the  seashore  of  this  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  region  here  referred 
to  became  in  after  times,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks,  the  seat  of  the 
J&oYxaxi  confederation. 

Caria  occupied  the  southwestern  an^'lc 


islands,  many  of  which  were  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  only  narrow 
straits.  Here  lay  the  great  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cos,  while  Symi,  Telos, 
Leros,  Calymnos,  Patmos,  and  many 
others  were  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore. 

The    civil    and  political  development 
of   Caria    was    not    strikingly    different 
from  that  of  the  northern  Ethnic  descent 
states,     but     the     ethnog-  ^nd  develop- 

'  t>      ment  of  the 

raphy  introduces  new  ele-  canans. 
ments.     The  race  descent  of  the  Carians 

was    doubtless   originally  common    with 


of  the  peninsula.  Like  the  other  states 
Place  and  phys-  of  Lesser  Asia,  its  bound- 
Calia-Theluto-  ^ries  were  indeterminate, 
raiisiands.  TJig  most  Striking  natural 

feature  of  the  country  is  the  succession 
of  great  promontories  which  run  out  into 
the  ^gean,  including  within  their  pro- 
tecting walls  deep  inlets  and  gulfs, 
which  penetrate  far  into  the  land.  The 
gulf  of  Cos  is  seventy  miles  in  depth. 
That  of  Jasus,  on  the  north,  and  the 
great  inlet  between  Miletus  and  Priene 
are  almost  equally  capacious.  Here 
were  the  suggestions  of  an  early  mari- 
time and  commercial  development.  Be- 
yond    the     coast    line    were    numerous 


\V.  \Vylli< 


that  of  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and 
Cappadocians — that  is  to  say,  Aryans; 
but  the  departure  was  greater.  Here, 
moreover,  we  are  plainly  under  the  lines 
of  Semitic  and  Hamitic  influences.  The 
effect  of  these  streams  of  population 
winding  around  the  Mediterranean  out 
of  Syria  was  to  give  to  the  Carians  a 
more  composite  character  than  we  have 
discovered  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Herodotus,  in  his  garrulous  style,  de- 
rives the  Carians  from  Father  Car,  thus 
associating  them  with  the  Lydians  and 
Mysians.  It  is  only  another  specimen 
of  the  three-son  method  of  accountino' 
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for  the  existence  of  diverging  races.  In 
general,  the  ancient  historians  speak  of 
The  three-son  the  Carians  as  a  different 
race  from  the  Lycians  and 
Phrygians.  Authentic  an- 
nals give  no  account  of  the  origin  of 
any  of   these  peoples.      The    primitive 


story  of  Herod, 
otus ;  insular 
influences. 


FRAGMENT   OF  'I'HE    FRIEZE   OF   THE   MAUSOLEUM    HALICAR 

NASSEUM. 

From  Ihe  original  in  British  Museum. 


tribes  inhabiting  the  Carian  coast  and 
the  outlying  islands  by.  the  Greeks  were 
called  Leleges.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  subject  to  Minos,  King  of  Crete. 
They  had  an  early  reputation  as  sailors 
and  adventurers  by  sea.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Bithynians  were  thought  to 
have  been  planted  by  a  reflex  movement 
out  of  Thrace.  The  Greek  tradition 
gives  a  similar  account  of  the  Carians, 
who  were  said  to  have  been  driven  from 
their  insular  position  by  the  Hellenes 
and  compelled  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  mainland  of  Caria. 

These  reflex  movements  may  be  taken 
with  much  allowance.  The  greater  like- 
interpretation  lihood  is  that  the  Carians 
Dor^n:fn?el:  ^ame  with  the  advance  of 
eration.  the  Aryan  races    from  the 

East,  and  that  they  were  subsequently 
intermixed  not  only  with  an  aboriginal 
population,  but  with  Semites  and  Ham- 
ites,  who  traversed  these  regions  and 
planted  colonies.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Greek  tradition  of  an  insular  origin 
for  the  Carian  race  was  attributable  to 
the  wars  which  the  Dorian  Greeks  had 


with  the  Carians  early  in  the  historical 
era.  It  was  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
that  the  Dorians  established  themselves 
in  a  number  of  colonial  cities,  known  as 
the  Hexapolis,  or  Dorian  Confederation, 
somewhat  famous  in  after  times. 
Three  of  these  cities  were  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  three 
on  the  mainland.  The  latter  were 
Cos,  Cnidus,and  Halicarnassus,  all 
of  them  celebrated  seats  of  inter- 
course and  commerce  during  the 
classical  ages. 

From  the  land-side  cities  of  the 
Dorians     the     Greek      population 
gradually  spread    along  the  coast 
and  then  subordinat-  The  Greek  as- 
ed   the  whole  coun-  '^^^^^ 
try;    but    the    Cari-  xebeks. 
ans  maintained  an    independent    exist- 
ence in  the  interior,    and  were   recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  race  to  a  late   day. 
At  the    present  time  the  mountain  re- 
gions in  the  eastern  parts  of  Caria  are 
inhabited  by  a  people  who  call  them- 
selves Xebeks,  who  are  believed  to  be 
the  modern  descendants  of  the  ancient 
people.     They 
are     said 
preserve 


to 
cer- 
t  a  i  n  dis- 
tinguishing 
marks,  traits  of 
character, 
manners,  and 
customs  which 
are  so  clearly 
in  analogy 
with  those  of 
the  primitive  race  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  existing  tribes  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Carians. 

If  from  the  southwestern  angle  of 
Asia  Minor  we  pass  eastward  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  we  shall  traverse 
the    ancient   states    of     Lycia,    Pisidia, 


APHRODITE, 
n  a  medal  of  Cnidu 
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Pamphylia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cilicia,  at  the 
eastern  borders  of  which  we  touch  Syria, 
Semitic  border  and  are  lost  in  the  Sem- 
destent^fThV  itic  Countries.  There  is  per- 
Lycians.  haps  no  region  of  the  earth 

an  ethnic  classification  of  whose  ancient 
and  modern  peoples  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult on  general  principles  than  that 
which  we  here  traverse  from  Halicar- 
nassus  to  Antioch. 

Among-  the  different  races  lying  along 
this  coast,  perhaps  the  Lycians  were  the 
most  important.  The  country  is  a  prom- 
ontory, or  at  most  a  peninsula,  held  in 
place  on  the  north  by  the  ridge  of  Tau- 
rus. Herodotus  says  that  the  primitive 
people  dwelling  here  were  the  Termilas ; 
and  for  once  the  assertion  of  the  Father 
of  History  is  verified  by  the  inscriptions 
of  the  country ;  for  the  native  name 
Tramilez  has  been  recovered  from  stone 
slabs  and  architraves  in  the  country. 
The  story  of  Herodotus  gives  also  the 
name  of  the  aborigines,  who  were  called 
Milyans,  and  we  may  accept  this  also  as 
correct.  But  the  Cretan  origin  which 
he  assigns  for  the  Lycians  must  be  re- 
jected, as  well  as  his  other  reference 
to  an  ancestor  named  L3^cus,  son  of 
Pandion. 

The  Lycians  have  a  singular  political 
history.  They  were  able  in  the  first 
Political  career  ages  to  defend  themselves 
tr^l^m^'  ^g^^^st  the  growing  power 
nities.  of     the     Lydians.        They 

succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independ- 
ent existence  during  the  whole  Lydian 
ascendency,  and  when  that  country 
yielded  to  the  Persians  and  became  a 
satrapy  in  the  empire,  the  Lycians  stood 
up  against  the  armies  of  Cyrus  with  a 
courage  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  Greeks.  At  last,  however,  they 
were  subdued  by  Harpagus,  the  general 
of  Cyrus ;  but  their  final  resistance, 
when  they   were    hemmed    in    to    their 


capital  city  of  Xanthus,  was  memorable 
and  heroic. 

Within  the  present  century  the  at- 
tention of  antiquaries  and  ethnologists 
has  been  turned  with  special  interest  to 
the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Lycian 
race.  The  country  has  been  found  to 
be  unusually  rich  in  remains  of  a  prehis- 
toric civilization.  In  the  years  1838—40 
Sir  Charles  Fellows  made  explorations 
through  Lycia,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  British  Government  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  splendid  field  for  antiquarian 
research.  An  expedition  was  accord- 
ingly sent  out,  and  the  British  Museum 
has  been  enriched  with  a  great  addi- 
tion of  valuable  memorials  from  Lycia. 
These  have  been  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  country. 

The  relics  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting which  have  been  recovered  from 

Asia       Minor.  There       is    Deductions  from 

found  among  the  sculptures  Z^lT^iaTl""' 
and  architectural  remains  a  scriptions. 
strong  likeness  to  the  art  of  the  Greeks, 
but  in  addition  to  this  a  certain  native 
style     of 


ANTIQUE  VESSEL  AND  MEDAL  OF  LYCIA. 
ase  in  the   Cabinet  of  Medals,  Na- 
tional Library. 


covered 
which  is  ^ 
said  to  pos- 
sess features  remarkably  like  those  of 
the  Elizabethan  era  in  England.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  tombs  which  were  opened 
by  the  English  antiquarians,  manj^  an- 
cient Lycian  theaters  were  explored  and 
their  character  determined.  These  are 
in  close  analogy  with  the  amphitheaters 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inscriptions  are 
also  Greek  in  their  sentiment  and  style. 
But  far  more  valuable  than  any  de- 
ductions from  the  architectural  remains 
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of  the  Lycians  are  the  lin^istic  dis- 
coveries which  the  inscriptions  have  fur- 
Biiinguai  tablets  nished.  These  are  in  the 
edgVoVth^rn.-  native  language  of  the 
guage.  country.      The    characters 

■employed  are  of  a  kind  hitherto  un- 
known ;  but  fortunately  for  the  infor- 
mation of  mankind,  several  inscriptions 
were  bilingual,  one  of  the  languages  be- 
ing Lycian  and  the  other  Greek.  The 
latter  has  been  deciphered  with  little 
difficulty  and  a  translation  thus  obtained 
of  the  original  Lycian.  The  circum- 
stance is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
famous  Rosetta  Stone  of  Egypt,  which 
first  gave  to  scholars  the  true  clue  to  the 
hieroglyphics.  A  restoration  has  been 
effected  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
native  language  of  Lycia,  and  the  strik- 
ing feature  discovered  is  that  the  ver- 
nacular speech  of  the  country  was  in 
close  analogy  zvith  Zend,  thus  fixing  its 
origin  in  the  Aryan  stem.  The  dis- 
covery is  of  extreme  importance,  as-  it 
has  tended  more  than  any  other  single 
fact  to  determine  the  race  character  of 
the  ancient  populations  of  Western  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Lycian  language,  thus  in  some 
slight  measure  restored,  was  also  in  af- 
strong  likeness  fiuity  with  the  Greek. 
itnguagJto'Sid  There  had  evidently  been, 
Greek.  before  the  development  of 

the  written  system,  a  mingling  of  the 
two  races.  In  the  restoration  of  the 
Lycian  alphabet  it  was  found  that 
twenty-four  of  the  letters  had  been 
formed  after  Greek  models ;  that  is, 
they  appeared  to  be  only  variations 
from  the  established  uncial  forms  of 
Old  Greek.  It  was  discovered,  more- 
over, that  the  alphabet  and  the  dialect 
itself  lay  close  alongside  the  Dorian 
variety  of  the  Hellenic  speech.  Dorian 
is  the  most  antique  dialect  of  the  Greek. 
So  it  is  evident  that  the  relationship  be- 


tween Lycian  and  Greek  was  established 
at  a  period  very  remote.  In  the  case  of 
such  discovery,  however,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  the  two  tongues  is  still  an  open 
question.  Was  Lycian  a  derivative  of 
Dorian,  or  vice  versa?  Back  of  this 
question  even  lies  the  other  more  im- 
portant one.  Were  not  both  languages 
derived  from  a  common  tribal  vernacu- 
lar far  more  archaic  than  either?  In 
fact,  of  all  conjectures,  the  latter  is 
most  reasonable  and  most  in  accord 
with  what  we  know  of  other  similar  in- 
stances of  derivation. 

We  have  here,  then,  in  the  extreme 
southwest  of  peninsular  Asia  a  people 
who  are  evidently  of  Ar-  The  Lycians 
yan  descent.  Though  they  Syl^ns 
were  maritime ;  though  °^  language, 
they  lay  directly  under  the  lines  by 
which  all  the  primitive  Syrian  tribes 
would  make  their  way  into  Europe, 
whether  by  land  or  sea ;  though  they  were 
out  of  the  direct  path  of  the  Western 
Aryans  en  route  for  the  archipelago 
and  continental  Europe ;  though  they 
were  held  from  that  pathway  by  the 
ridge  of  Taurus;  nevertheless,  some 
branch  of  the  primitive  stock  made 
its  way  of  old  into  the  Lycian  promon- 
tory, and  gave  a  fundamental  ethnic  char- 
acter to  the  people  who  were  afterwards 
developed  therein. 

The  reader  who  glances  even  casually 
at  these  circumstances  can  not  fail  to 
observe  the  exceeding  value  of  linguis- 
tic information  in  determin-  Great  value  of 
ing  the  race  dispersion  of  Sifl^hnoio- 
ancient  tribes  and  peoples,  gy  and  history. 
In  fact,  without  this  unmistakable  lin- 
guistic trace  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  modern  scholars,  in  the  face  of 
tradition  and  ancient  lore  and  fixed 
opinion  and  superstition  itself,  to  deter- 
mine with    scientific    accuracy  in  what 
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-way  and  into  what  parts  the  families  of 
rmen  were  originally  distributed. 

Passing  eastward  from  Lycia  we  en- 
ter Pamphylia,  a  narrow  coast  country, 
well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Tradition  of  the  .  . 

origin  of  the         Herodotus  gives  a  tradition 

Pamphylians.  ^^^^       ^j^^        p^^p-^^        ^^^^^ 

Pamphjlians  weie  oiigmally  a  colony 
which  had  been  led  into  their  countiy 
after  the  Trojan  wai  by  two  chieftains 
named  Amphilochus  and  Chalcas,  but 
this  account  has  little  value       Strabo  re 


times  as  an  independent  nation.  Little 
mention  of  them  is  found  before  the  age 
of  Croesus,  when  Lydian  conquest  was 
extended  over  all  the  adjacent  countries 
of  Asia  Minor,  Pamphylia  with  the  rest. 


VIEW  OF  ATTALEIA.— From  a  sketch  of  C.  J.  Danford. 

•cites  the  same  story.  Coins  recovered 
from  some  Pamphylian  cities  have  been 
noticed  to  bear  inscriptions  in  letters  re- 
sembling Greek,  but  the  language  was 
■evidently  a  barbarous  dialect.  The 
Pamphylians  were  not  known  in  ancient 


At   a   later  period,  when   the  Roman 
ascendency  had  extended  over  Western , 
Asia,   Pamphylia,   in  com-  The  country  a 
monwith  Cilicia,  was  a  seat  ^^.'•*°/Pr°^  = 

'  mixed  race 

of      piratical      power      suffi-    character. 

ciently  portentous  to  give  alarm  even  to 
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Rome.  It  is  now  believed  that  the 
Pamphylian  seaport  town  of  Side  was  the 
principal  nest  of  those  freebooters  who 


KURDISH  WARRIOR  OF  BORG — MODERN  CILICIAN. — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  J.  Laurens,  from  nature. 

for  a  long  time  terrorized  every  nation 
around  the  Mediterranean.  Of  the  lan- 
guage, traditions,  and  arts  of  the  Pam- 
phylians  little  is  known.  Though  we 
may  ascribe  to  them   an  Aryan   origin, 


it  is  likely  that  the  interfusion  of  Sem- 
itic peoples  was  here  more  considerable 
than  in  Lycia  and  the  Western  states. 

Of  the  Pisidians,  the  next  people  to- 
ward the  east,  no  mention   is  made  by 
Herodotus.     Nor  are  they  Meager  knowi- 
enumerated     as     amon  g  f'^^®"'^^'®'^'", 

o    ans ;  Xenoplion's 

the  races  subjected  by  the  narrative. 
Lydians  and  afterwards  by  the  Persians. 
There  is  no  separate  classification  of 
Pisidian  troops  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
but  at  a  later  period  they  furnish  the 
occasion  for  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  into  Asia.  Xenophon,  in  the 
Anabasis,  relates  that  the  Pisidians,  by 
constant  aggression  upon  their  neigh- 
bors, brought  on  a  conflict  in  which 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  finally 
the  Spartans,  participated.  This  drew 
into  that  country  the  army  of  Greeks,  of 
which  Xenophon  himself  was  a  soldier, 
the  ostensible  object  of  Cyrus  being  to 
put  down  the  Pisidians,  while  his  real 
object  was  the  crown  of  his  brother, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Of  the  tribal  descent  and  ethnic  con- 
nections of  the  Pisidians  nothing  is 
known.  Some  ethnogra-  Little  known  of 
phers  have  thought  them  "^^"^^ 
to  be  identical  with  the  of  the  race. 
Milyans  of  Homer,  while  others  have 
referred  their  origin  to  the  ancient 
Solymi;  but  Strabo  declares  that  the 
languages  of  the  Solymi  and  the  Pisidi- 
ans were  distinct.  The  country  was  a 
mountainous  region,  and  several  ancient 
tribes  were  known  to  dwell  in  the  fast- 
nesses, the  principal  of  which  were  the 
Cabali  and  the  Milyans. 

The  same  uncertainty  exists  relative 
to  the  ethnic  character  of  the  Cilicians. 
At  the  present  time  the  fer-  ciUcian  race  in 
tile  plains  of  this  province  ^^,f;::^^l;. 
are    overrun    with    hordes  'i®''- 
of  Turcomans  and  Kurds,  and  the  conn- 
try  is  devoted  to  pastoral  and  nomadic 
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pursuits ;  but  these  circumstances  furnish 
but  little  clue  to  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants.  If  we  are  to  accept 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that  Cilicia 
extended  on  the  east  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, it  is  manifest  that  the  popula- 
tion would  be  Semitic ;  and  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  a  large  percentage  of  this 


to  have  received  a  primitive  population 
of  Aryans.  It  was  these  shores,  with 
their  numerous  inlets,  bays,  and  obscure 
rivers  that  furnished,  during-  the  latter 
years  of  the  Roman  republic,  a  nest  for 
the  piratical  empire,  for  the  overthrow 
of  which  Pompey  the  Great  was  finally 
sent  out    to  the  imminent  hazard  of  the 


1  UINS  OF  ANCYRA  GALATIA.— After  Charles  Te 


stock,  that  is,  of  the  Aramaic  branch 
thereof,  had  entered  the  Cilician  country. 
We  are  here,  however,  on  the  borders 
of  Syria  and  may,  on  general  principles, 
expect  a  decline  in  Aryan  influence. 
The  coast  region  from  Pamphylia  to  An- 
tioch  is  separated  on  the  north  from 
Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  by  mountain 
ranges,  and  for  this  reason  is  less  likely 


Roman  fleets  and  his  own  military  repu- 
tation. 

The  remaining  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  it  existed  in  the  classical  times,  is  Gala- 
tia,  an  inland  country  Iving  Anomalous  posi- 
east  of  Phrygia.  Its  posi-  *irancifnu""' 
tion  in  the  ethnic  scheme  of  habitants. 
Western  Asia  is  anomalous.  Perhaps  no 
other  countrv,  ancient  or  modern,  has  re- 
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ceived  its  leading-  population  under  cir- 
cumstances so  extraordinary.  Originally 
Galatia  was  included,  at  least  in  part, 
with  Phrygia.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  common  with  the  other  countries 
of  Asia  Minor  there  were  aborigines  in 
these  regions  whom  the  Aryans  over- 
came in  their  migrations  westward.  No 
doubt  Galatia  had  at  one  time  a  popula- 
tion of  Aryan  extraction.  The  geograph- 
ical position  of  the  country  would  seem 
to  forbid  any  other  conclusion,  but  the 
strange  fact  in  the  ethnic  history  of  the 
country  is  the  incoming  of  a  Gallic,  that 
is  a  Celtic,  race  from  the  West. 

It  was  this  Gallic  invasion  of  277  B.  C. 

-which   gave  the  name  to    the    country. 

It    appears     that     a     s^reat 

story  and  re-  ^^  .         ,        , 

suits  of  the  Gal-   body  of  Celts,  turning  back 

Jic  invasion.  j-  xi  j_  j_ 

trom  the  western  parts 
of  Europe,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
former  book,  '  came  upon  Northern 
Greece,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
great  chieftain,  Brennus,  and  reduced 
the  northern  countries  to  their  sway. 
One  division  of  these  invaders  crossed 
over  into  Asia  Minor  and  made  their  way 
into  the  center  of  the  peninsula,  where 
they  settled  into  permanent  occupancy. 
The  race  was  divided  into  three  tribes, 
the  Trocmi,  the  Tectosages,  and  the 
Tolistobogii,  distributed  respectively  in 
the  eastern,  the  central,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Galatia.  They  became  a  nation 
detached  from  their  own  ethnic  stem  by 
a  geographical  space  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles.  The  national  development 
was  strong  and  substantial,  and  the  na- 
tion was  sufficiently  robust  to  interpose 
a  strong  barrier  against  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  East. 

We  have  now  considered  all  the  lead- 
ing peoples  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Greek  colonists  of  the 
coa,st.  Of  the  establishment  of  these 
peoples  in  the   places     where    we     find 


them  in  the  dawn   of  the  historical  era 

we    shall    have   occasion    to    Traditional  orl- 

speak  in  the  following  chap-  f:,:l£'^l^^ 
ter.  To  what  extent,  his-  Minor, 
torically  speaking,  these  Greek  colonies 
— ^5i)olia,  Ionia,  and  Doria — were  the  re- 
sult of  the  growth  of  an  original  people 
common  with  the  Greeks,  distributed 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  ^gean, 
and  to  what  extent  they  resulted  from  a 
later  colonization,  as  the  Greek  histo- 
rians would  have  us  believe,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  Doubtless  both 
movements  cooperated  in  peopling  the 
coast,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  islands, 
with  races  of  Hellenic  descent. 

The  spread  of  the  Aryans  westward 
from  Armenia  through  peninsular  Asia, 
and  their  establishment  Diffusion  of  man- 
there  in  many  states  of  com-  S^.^itpfeTf^^f 
paratively  small  dimensions  ti^^  Greeks, 
and  not  of  much  historical  importance, 
well  illustrates  the  nature  of  that  gener- 
al diffusion  by  which  the  world  has  been 
peopled.  It  also  shows  in  strong  light  a 
race  tendency  of  the  Western  Aryans,  as 
distinguished  from  their  kinsmen  who 
migrated  eastward  from  the  original 
seats.  The  west-bound  nations  broke 
up,  conformed  to  the  geographical  envi- 
ronment, took  on  a  multifarious  develop- 
ment which  has  for  each  its  own  line  of 
evolution  and  race  character,  until  the 
resulting  peoples  exhibited  even  within 
narrow  territorial  limits  great  diversity 
in  institutions  and  languages. 

Asia  Minor  illustrates  well  this  princi- 
ple of  ethnic  growth.  It  also  foretokens 
what  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider, 
the  conspicuous  example  of  race  expan- 
sion in  the  Hellenic  family.  Western 
Asia  Minor  slopes  off  into  Hellenic  con- 
ditions, and  at  the  coast  exhibits  fea- 
tures scarcely  distinguishable  from  those 
presented  by  the  Greek  peoples  of  the 
archipelago  and  the  mainland  of  Hellas. 
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Chapter  XLV.— Aborigines  ok  Hellas. 


lT  has  been  remarked 
that  the  ethnologist 
and  historian  are  abso- 
lutely baffled  in  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  the 
beginnings  of  tribal 
life  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world.  There  are  always  sugges- 
tions of  a  lozver  stratum  underlying  the 
first  ascertainable  movements  of  man  on 
the  earth.  The  first  people  find  another 
people  before  them,  and  these  if  they 
could  be  interrogated,  would  find  still 
another.  The  races  of  men  have  thus 
been  successively  superimposed,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  only  approximately 
the  aboriginal  state  of  man. 

Nowhere  are  these  facts  more  clearly 
verified  than  in  primitive  Europe.  We 
are  able  to  discover  indistinctly  the  first 
Primitive  Eu-  tribcs  of  the  Aryan  race 
rope  shows  the  ^j^-      continent.       The 

universahty  of 

aborigines.  inovement  was  migrator}'', 

wave  following  wave  from  the  East. 
With  the  help  of  the  historic  imagina- 
tion we  can  trace  many  imperfect  out- 
lines of  the  incoming  and  distribution 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  Teutons  and  the  Celts.  But 
while  investigating  this  dim  period  in 
remote  human  history,  we  come,  ever 
and  anon,  upon  the  vestiges  of  preced- 
ing races.  Europe  was  not  only  habit- 
able, but  inhabited  by  many  peoples 
long  before  the  first  man  of  our  own  an- 
cestral stock  touched  the  shores  this  side 
of  the  .iEgean  and  the  Hellespont.  This 
epoch  of  pre- Aryan  history  opens  up  a 
vista  of  facts  and  surmises  the  investi- 
gation of  which  will,  perhaps,  never  be 
satisfactory  to  the  inquirer.     Too  much 


has  been  lost  of  this  early  estate  of  man  to 
admit  of  any  complete  delineation  of  his 
life  and  manners ;  only  vestiges  remain. 
The  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent   chapter  to  note  some    of  the  most 

primitive      aspects      of      life    Greeks  and  Ro- 

which  are  dimly  outlined  in  reu'^f^c^e^Lnt  . 
the  prehistoric  ages  in  the  '■aces, 
southeastern  peninsula  of  Eiirope.  It 
was  known — well  known — to  the  Greeks 
themselves  that  another  people  had  pre- 
ceded them  in  Hellas  and  the  ^gean 
islands.  Like  knowledge  was  possessed, 
by  the  Latin  gens  relative  to  the  pre-his- 
toric  peoples  of  Central  Italy.  Neither 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Latins,  however, 
were  at  all  disposed  to  dwell  upon  the 
character  and  manner  of  life  of  the  peo- 
ples that  preceded  them  in  their  respec- 
tive countries.  The  early  Hellenic  his- 
torians and  philosophers  gloze  the  mat- 
ter over,  devoting  their  whole  energies 
to  the  glorification  of  their  own  ancestry 
and  passing  by  as  barbarous  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  other  peoples  with  whom 
they  had  come  into  contact  on  entering- 
the  country. 

The  historical  and  archfeological  in- 
vestigations   which    have   been    carried 
forward  by  patient   Indus-  Question  of  the 
try  and  under  the  guidance  ^reHe1ienTc°' 
of     scientific   methods,    in  aborigines, 
the  present  century,  have  thrown  muck 
light  on  the  period  which  we  are  now  to 
examine.     But  many  things  still  remain, 
obscure.     One  of  the  points  still  unde- 
termined is  the  race  affinity  of  the  primi- 
tive peoples  of  Hellas  and  Italy  with  the 
great  Celtic  race  distributed  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Europe.     The  Celts  are,  of 
course,  of  Aryan  descent,   being  allied 
in     their     ultimate    ancestry    with    the 
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Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Teutonic 
races.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
primeval  tribes  which  were  found  by  the 
immigrating  Hellenes  and  Latins  in 
their  respective  peninsulas  were  of  the 
same  stock  with  the  Celts  or  of  a  totally 
different  descent.  Some  ethnologists 
have  been  disposed  to  regard  the  Pelas- 
gians  of  Greece  and  Italy — which  people 
we  are  now  to  consider — as  the  earliest 
local  results  of  the  Celtic  immigration 
into  Europe ;  that  is,  it  is  held  that  the 
incoming  Celts  dropped  certain  of  their 
tribes  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  and 
afterwards  still  others  in  Central  Italy, 
while  the  more  radical  and  restless 
branches  of  the  race  pressed  on  to  the 
west,  until  they  found  insuperable  bar- 
riers to  further  progress  in  Spain,  in 
Gaul,  and  in  Britain. 

The  idea  is  that  the  Greek  Pelasgians 
were  themselves  of  a  common  substance 
with  the  Celtic  wave  which  overspread 
Greek  Peiasgi-  at  first  the  southcm  parts  of 
residuXAh'?^''  Europe  and  afterwards  the 
Celtic  migration,  western  and  northwestern 
regions  of  the  continent.  Other  histo- 
rians have  held,  with  perhaps  equal 
grounds  of  confidence,  the  opinion  that 
the  pre-Hellenic  as  well  as  the  pre-Italic 
peoples  of  the  southern  peninsulas  were 
of  a  totally  different  stock  from  the  Celts, 
and  that  they  were  deduced  either  from 
a  Semitic  source,  by  way  of  Phoenicia 
and  the  East,  or  that  they  were  of  Ham- 
itic  origin,  being  allied  with  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Cushites.  The  question 
remains  undecided,  and  the  reader  is 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  state- 
ment rather  than  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

But  the  Pelasgians  were  nevertheless 
a  fact — the  great  fact  in  the  primitive 
history  of  the  Grecian  peninsula.  The 
extent  and  dispersion  of  their  tribes 
through  the  country  can  not  be  well  as- 


certained, but  the  principal  seats  of  the 
race  are  well  known.  When  the  first  Hel- 
lenic tribes,  drifting  into  obscurity  of  Pe- 
Greece  by  way  of  the  ^ge-  i^:iX^;^^e ''^^ 
an  islands  or  down  through  Q-reeks. 
Thrace  from  their  former  home  in  the 
highlands  of  Phrygia,  touched  the  main- 
land, they  found  the  older  people  there 
before  them.  The  extent  and  variety 
of  the  Avars  by  which  the  Pelasgians 
were  jostled  from  their  settlements,  dis-  _ 
placed,  driven  back  to  the  remote  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country  have 
no  authentic  record — scarcely  the  outline 
of  a  tradition.  None  the  less,  such  a 
dispossession  of  Greece  actually  took 
place,  and  the  Hellenes  became  domi- 
nant, planting  the  germs  of  a  new  de- 
velopment in  the  country. 

The  Greek  authors  give  incidental 
sketches  of  the  character  and  manner  of 
life  of  the  people  that  pre-  Greek  sketches 
ceded  them.  They  are  de-  °e's*'rs?thePe- 
scribed  as  barbarians,  and  lasgio  zeus. 
perhaps  the  epithet  is  justified  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Pelasgic  race  in  most  parts 
of  the  peninsula.  But  in  some  districts 
the  people  had  made  considerable  prog- 
ress toward  the  civilized  condition. 
The  western  seat  of  this  Pelasgic  de- 
velopment, indeed  the  national  center  of 
the  aggregation  of  tribes,  was  at  Do- 
dona,  in  Epirus.  The  fame  which  this- 
locality  acquired  and  ever  afterwards- 
maintained  was  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
the  place  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  traditions  and  religion.  Here  the 
Dodonian  Zeus  was  worshiped  by  the 
primitive  race  with  such  solemnity  that 
the  Greeks  adopted  the  cult  of  their 
predecessors. 

It  is  well  known  to  what  extent  the  su- 
perstitions of  Dodona  afterwards  entered 
into  the  general  mythology  and  religious- 
ceremonials  of  the  Greeks.  The  situa- 
tion   was   very    similar   to    that   which,. 
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acter  of  the  Epi- 

rotes 

ans. 


many  centuries  later,  was  present  in 
Britain,  where  the  old  Druidical  cere- 
TheDodonian  monial,  having-  its  center 
Greek"my?hoJi°  and  virtue  in  the  oak  woods, 
ogy-     '  perpetuated  itself   into  the 

epoch  of  the  wSaxons.  The  Hellenes, 
however,  were  more  willing  to  accept 
previous  beliefs  and  practices  than  were 
the  stubborn  Teutonic  barbarians  of  our 
ancestral  island. 

The  Pelasgians,  at  least  the  frontier 
tribes,  are  described  as  a  barbarous  peo- 

Barbarous  char-    ple     of     the     WOods.       They 

and  AchS:  were  shaggy  hunters,  rough 
manners,  and  trucu- 
lent in  character.  As  late  as  the  times 
of  Homer  references  to  the  primitive 
people  of  Epirus  and  Achaia  are  com- 
mon in  poetry  and  story ;  and  there  is 
always  a  touch  of  contempt  for  the  bar- 
barous life  of  the  people  referred  to. 
The  Achaeans,  whose  name  among  the 
cultured  Greeks  was  a  synonym  of  bar- 
barity, were  supposed  to  be  a  mixed 
race,  deducing  many  of  their  elements 
from  the  original  Pelasgic  tribes. 

If  Dodona  and  the  west  were  the 
principal  seat  of  Pelasgic  tradition  and 
mytholog5^  the  east  and  south  of  Hellas 
Evidences  of  were  the  center  of  progress 
lt:SXl^  and  power.  It  was  in  the 
Southern HeUas.  Pelopouuesus  that  the  best 
development  of  the  Pelasgic  race  oc- 
curred. But  in  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, as  far  north  as  Thessaly,  in  por- 
tions of  Boeotia,  in  Attica  itself,  the  re- 
mains of  this  old  race  are  abundantly 
discoverable.  Such  remains  are  truly 
monumental.  The  Pelasgians,  in  their 
own  day,  had  what  may  be  called  an  in- 
ternational fame.  They  were  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  are  mentioned  many 
times  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Nile  val- 
ley. The  Egyptian  philosophers  were 
wont  to  claim  kin  with  the  Pelasgians  of 
the^gean  islands  and  the  mainland,  and 


to  patronize  them  on  account  of  their 
skill  as  builders.  It  is  in  the  latter  re- 
gard that  the  Pelasgic  race  has  its  fame 
with  posterity. 

Underlying  the  monumental  remains 
of    the    Hellenic    race    in    Greece    and 
Ionia,  and  in  places  distant  superiority  of 
from  the  seat  of  that  mag-  t^^  race  as  build- 

&      ers  maniiested 

nificent  people,  are  the  inArgos. 
remains  of  another  people,  who  were  in 
some  degree  the  fathers  of  Hellenic 
architecture.  It  is  as  masons,  as  builders 
in  stone,  that  the  Pelasgians  have  aston- 
ished all  succeeding  peoples,  and  as  late 
as  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  astonishment  has  been  in- 
tensified by  a  more  careful  and  scientific 
examination  of  the  ruins  left  behind  by 
the  primitive  builders  of  Pelasgia. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
monuraental  remains  are  those  found  in 
the  ancient  state  of  Argos, 

Situation  of 

m  Southern  Greece.     This  Tiryns ;  fame  of 

.  ..  .         H  its  masonry, 

territoiy  seems  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  military  power  of 
the  Pelasgians.  The  ancient  capital  was 
Tiryns,  a  short  distance  from  the  more 
recent  Argive  capital.  The  ancient  city 
was  not  only  the  center  of  population, 
but  a  military  acropolis.  It  was  situated 
on  a  rocky  elevation  in  the  marshy  plain 
of  Argolis,  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
Tradition  among  the  Greeks  chatted 
about  the  founders  of  this  stronghold 
and  the  date  of  its  founding.  The  work 
was  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  hero 
Proteus,  who  preceded  by  some  genera- 
tions the  hero  Perseus  in  Greece. 

Tiryns  was  said  to  have  been  the  early 
home  of  Hercules.  But  it  is  not  with 
tradition  but  with  fact  that  we  have  here 
to  deal.  And  the  tremendous  fact  under 
consideration  is  the  massive  masonry 
which  remains  to  this  day  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  skill  and  power  of  the  prim- 
itive builders.     So  heavy   is   the  stone 
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work  of  these  ruins  that  Pausanius  did 
not  hesitate  to  compare  the  fortifications 
for  massiveness  with  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  It  was  current  among  the  Greeks 
that  the  gigantic  Cyclopes  were  the 
builders  of  the  Tirynthian  walls  which 
were  thought  too  great  to  be  the  work 
of  mortality.  To  this  day  the  name 
Cyclopean  preserves  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  the  ruins. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  time  of  the  city  of  Tiryns 
and  the  Pelasgian  ascendency  in  Greece. 
It    may    be    safely  js:     ~  "<_  zi.^ 

stated  that  the  same  ^. . 
occurred  not  later 
than  the  eleventh 
century  before  our 
era.  The  fortifica 
tions,  the  palace, 
and  other  public 
buildings  of  Tiryns 
■continued  to  exist 
until  468  B.  C  , 
when  the  Hellenic 
Argives  of  the 
neighboring  city  of 
Argos  succeeded  m 
•destroying  and 
partly  obliterating 
the  old  Pelasgian 
■capital.  During  the 
period  of  Grecian  ascendency  the  old 
race  and   its   architectural 

JJate  and  -vdcissl- 

tudes  of  the  ruins  Were  first  ignored  and 
"'  ^'  then  forgotten.     It  has  re- 

mained for  recent  times  to  explore  the 
Tnemorials  of  pre-Hellenic  greatness,  and 
lo  describe  them  with  scientific  accuracy. 
The  rocky  elevation  on  which  the  cita- 
del of  Tiryns  was  built  has  a  length  of 
three  hundred  and   thirty 

Dimensions  and 

massive  ram-        yards  and  a  breadth  of  one 

parts  of  Tiryns.     1  j       j  j    j.        1  j 

hundred  and  twelve  yards 
at  its  widest  part.  This  area  is  encom- 
passed with   a  wall  which,  for  massive- 


ness, is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  ancient 
or  modern  masonry.  The  wall  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  was 
originally  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  The 
method  of  building  was  skillful  in  the 
last  degree,  and  was  in  close  analogy 
with  the  massive  stonework,  to  be  here- 
after described,  on  the  plateau  of  the 
Andes,  in  South  America.  The  stones 
employed  were  so  massive  that  Pausanius 
says  that  the  lightest  of  them  would  be 
a  load  for  a  yoke  of  mules.  The  outside 
stones  were  cut  and  dovetailed  into  each 
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other  in  a  manner  most  ingenious,  and 
with  special  reference  to  securing  im- 
movability in  the  structure.  In  the  outer 
layers  no  dependence  was  placed  on 
mortar  or  any  like  artificial  means  of  bind- 
ing together.  All  depended  on  the  ma- 
sonry proper.  The  interior  of  the  wall, 
however,  was  made  up  of  stones  which 
were  held  in  place  by  mortar  and  by  the 
cut  stonework  with  which  they  were 
braced  on  both  sides. 

The  stones  in  this  great  monument  are 
dressed  with  hammers,  and  the  work  is 
done  with  astonishing  accuracy.  Through 
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the  wall  there  was  one  great  gateway, 
which  is  believed  to  have  resembled  what 

Schlietnann  has  called  the 
Gate,   at    Mycenas. 

There  were  other  passages 
through  the  walls,  but  they  were  narrow 
and  easily  defended.  Within  the  great 
circumvallation  here  described  the  cita- 


Character  of  the         .        ^ 
stone  -work  and      Lion  S 
passages. 


with  respect  to  seclusion  and  defense. 
There  was  a  main  gate  defended  by  a 
tower,  and  from  this  there  was  a  passage 
extending  to  an  inner  gate,  and  thence  to 
the  courts  of  the  palace.  Thei^e  was  a 
great  court,  fifty-three  by  seventy  feet 
in  dimensions,  in  which  an  altar  was 
erected,   with  a  pit  or    arena  alongside 


PELASGIAN  MASONRY.— Wall 


del  was  divided  into  parts  by  cross  walls 
almost  as  massive  as  those  of  the  circum- 
ference. Within  the  inclosures  thus 
formed  the  outlines  of  several  impor- 
tant structures  have  been  determined. 
The  foundations  of  the  royal  palace  have 
been  made  out  and  the  plan  of  structure 
ascertained.  The  building  was  surround- 
ed by  a  stone  rampart,  and  within  this 
was  another,  everything  being  arranged 


to    receive  the   blood  of    the    sacrificial 
victims. 

It  appears  that  the  colonnade  about 
the  palace  was  of  wood.  The  hall 
within  had  dimensions  of  ,    ^ 

Particular  fea- 

forty  by  thirty  feet,  with  a  tures  and  style 

.,         ^  J 1     J  of  the  palace. 

great  circular  hearthstone 
in  the  center.     On  one  side  of  the  hall 
were  a    number  of  chambers   intended 
for  the  occupants  of  the  palace  or  for 
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guests.  One  series  of  apartments  were 
for  women  and  another  for  men. 
There  were  staircases  leading  to  the 
tipper  floors,  and  the  usual  details  pecul- 
iar to  royal  abodes.  On  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  wall  was  a  colonnade  of 
wooden  pillars,  each  resting  on  a  circu- 
lar block  of  stone.     Upon  these  pillars 


where  the  dowels  were  inserted  for  the- 
support  of  the  ceiling  are  still  plainly 
seen.  The  doors  were  hung  on  hinges 
of  bronze,  and  many  of  the  cuplike 
sockets  in  the  lintels  are  still  in  place. 
Specimens  of  the  ornamentation  are 
found,  exhibiting  excellent  work  as  to 
pattern  and  execution.     The  designs  in- 


VIEW  OF  MYCEN^. 


was  constructed   a  flat   roof,  which  was 
open  toward  the  inside  of  the  city. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  Pe- 
lasgian  building  was  the  use  of  stucco 
and  of  sun-dried  bricks  in  the  less  im- 
portant parts  of  the  walls.  The  col- 
umns and  doorposts  were  of  wood,  and 
it  is  in  evidence  that  many  of  the  rooms 
were  ceiled  with  the  same  material. 
The  holes  in   the   interior    of  the  wall 


elude  birds  and  animals  and  scroll  work 
done  in  imitation  of  the  semi-Oriental 
styles  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor.  A  part 
of  a  frieze  executed  in  white  alabaster 
has  been  recovered  and  preserved.  It 
consists  of  rosettes  in  relief  and  various 
vinelike  patterns,  studded  with  pieces 
of  blue  glass  and  enamel. 

It  is  evident  from    the   whole    ruin, 
from   it.s  massiveness,    its    strength,    its 
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elegance  of  design  within,  and  its  elabo- 
ration of  details  that  the  Pelasgians  as 
Deductions  buildets  in  stone  and  wood 

Jf^bvuir  had  reached  a  very  high 
ings  and  citadel,  degree  of  excellence, 
worthy  indeed  to  be  compared  with  the 
greatest  architects  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  and  this  at  a  date  before  the  first 
impulses  of  Hellenic  migration  had  been 
felt  in  the  ^gean  islands  or  on  the 
mainland   of  Greece.      The  brief  notice 


PELASGIC   ART — GOLD   MASK   FOUND    BY   SCHLIEMANN   AT   MYCEN/E. 

here  given  of  the  monumental  remains 
at  the  old  Pelasgic  city  of  Tiryns  covers 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  architec- 
ture and  skill  of  the  people. 

The  usual  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  the  existence  of  such  a  city  and 
citadel.  It  was  evidently  a  stronghold 
of  the  race.  The  palace  included  within 
the  walls  was  certainly  royal  in  its  de- 
sign and  use.  About  the  fortified  part 
of  the  city  doubtless  lay  spread  the 
less  important  dwellings  and  marts  of 
the  people.     There  has   always"  been  a 


correlation  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  of  a  given  age  and  people. 
The  former  are  more  majestic  and  per- 
manent ;  the  latter  soon  go  down  to  the 
indiscriminate  dust.  The  existence  of 
si:cli  a  capital  as  Tiryns  implies  oppos- 
ing powers.  It  may  be  that  the  mili- 
tary significance  of  the  place  bears  evi- 
dence only  of  the  tribal  struggles  which 
were  going  on  for  the  mastery  of  the 
peninsula,  but  the  greater  likelihood  is 
that  foreign  states  across 
the  ^^gean  and  even  the 
Mediterranean  were  the 
powers  contemplated  when 
the  Tirynthian  walls  were 
built. 

Not  only  in  Argos,  but 
in  Attica,  even  on  the  site 
of  Athens  herself,  similar 
Cyclopean 

Cyclopean  re- 
remamS  have  mains  in  otlier 
,  -,  ■  parts  of  Greece. 

been  discov- 
ered.    In  Boeotia,  and  far 
north    in     Thessaly,    the 
outlines     of.   pre-Hellenic 
stonework  may  be   found 
here  and  there,  furnishing 
abundant  evidence  of  the 
wide    distribution    of   the 
Pelasgic     race.       Though 
these  ruins  give  to    mod- 
ern   times    the  most  tan- 
gible   and    indisputable  proofs    of    the 
existence  and  work  of  such  a  people  as 
the  Pelasgians  in  the  Grecian  peninsula, 
their  real  influence  in  subsequent  times 
doubtless  lay  in  the  modification  which 
they    effected    in  the    character  of   the 
Grecian  race. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
quiries with  which  the  ethnologist  has  to 
deal  to  determine  the  influence  of  a  sub- 
ject people  on  their  conquerors.  Such  in- 
fluence varies  very  greatly  with  different 
races  and  in  different  epochs  of  history. 
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In  general,  the  remnants  of  the  Latin 
race  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  ex- 
Possibie  influ-  crciscd  a  strong  reaction  on 
tllfolt^t  the  barbarians  who  over- 
Hellenes.  j-^n    the    couutry   between 

the  fifth  and  the  eighth  century  of  our  era. 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  the  Saxon 
conquest  of  Britain,  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
the  original  people  could  be  discovered 
in  the  subsequent  race  development  of 
the  island.  In  the  case  of  the  incoming 
of  the  Hellenes  into  Greece,  and  the  for- 
mation therein  of  their  petty  democra- 
cies and  aristocracies,  and  the  conse- 
quent evolution  of  a  peculiarly  brilliant 
nationality,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
original     Pelasgic      tribes     contributed 


largely  to  the  creation  of  the  new  Greek 
character.  Certain  it  is  that  some  parts 
of  their  religion  entered  into  union  with 
and  became  almost  dominant  over  the 
imported  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and 
it  is  also  certain  that  their  skill  as  build- 
ers suggested  the  subsequent  architec- 
ture of  the  Hellenes.  The  masonry  of 
Mycenae  and  of  the  other  great  towns  of 
the  Heroic  Age  was  copied  from  the  old- 
er work  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  is  indeed 
only  a  later  and  completer  development 
of  the  original  system  of  stone-cutting 
and  structure.  The  Pelasgic  masons 
were  the  fathers  and  school  teachers  of 
the  great  builders  of  the  Doric  era  in 
Greece. 


Chapter  XLVI. 


Hellenic   Tribes   and   the   Envi= 
ronivient. 


N  entering  upon  the 
race  history  of  Europe 
two  methods  present 
themselves  to  our 
choice.  In  the  first 
place,  we  may  take 
our  stand  in  the  cur- 
rents of  those  migrations  by  which  Eu- 
rope was  first  peopled  by  the  Aryan 
races,  and  may  follow  the  various  tribes 
and  nations  in  the  order  of  their  evolution 
into  the  civilized  condition.  This  in- 
volves the  determination  of  the  question 
of  priority.  Which  was  the  oldest  of 
Question  of  pri-  the  Aryan  families  on 
Europ^r^*^^  the  European  continent? 
Aryans.  Which    was     first    to     ar- 

rive and  to  plant  itself  in  permanent 
form?  Did  the  Celts  precede  the  Grasco- 
Italic  race?  Did  the  northern  stream  of 
migration  discharge  its  volume  into  the 
West  at  an  earlier  epoch  than  did  the 
southern?     Were  the  Teutones  the  old- 


est or  the  youngest  born  of  the  great 
ethnic  family?  If  this  first  method  of 
inquiry  be  adopted,  all  of  these  ques- 
tions must  be  settled  in  order  that  we 
may  follow  the  streams  of  migration  in 
their  natural  course  to  their  natural  des- 
tination. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  practicable 
to  take  up  the  various  races  of  Europe 
in  the  order  of  their  histor-  These  races  con- 
ical development;  that  is,  ^^^^,^^:^. 
we  may  consider  first  those  veiopment. 
nations  which  present  the  earliest  com- 
plete activities  within  the  historical  era, 
and  pass  from  these  to  those  of  a  later- 
date.  That  is  we  may  begin  with  the 
Grseco-Italic  race  in  the  southern  penin- 
sulas of  the  continent  and  notice,  first  of 
all,  their  successive  expansions  into  na- 
tional forms ;  and  afterwards  we  may  pass 
to  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  and  take 
up  the  later  evolution  of  the  Teutonic,, 
the  Slavonic,  and  the  Celtic  families. 
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On  the  whole,  the  latter  method  is  to 
"be  preferred.  We  have  already  arrived 
■on  our  westward  course  at  the  ^gean 
islands.  It  is  but  a  step  to  the  mainland 
of  Greece,  another  step  to  Italy,  and 
still  another  to  the  North.  Historically, 
this  is  the  order  in  which  the  great  races 
of  Europe  have  presented  themselves.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  so  much  a  question  of 
the    relative    priority    of    the    original 


termine  precisely  how  much  the  words 
Greek  and  Hellen  should  include  in  eth- 
nography. It  may  be  safe-  what  the  ethnic 
ly  assumed  that  the  oldest  ^^X^^-^tid-'' 
seat  of  the  race  was  in  include, 
the  ^Egean  islands  and  along  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Asia  Minor.  We  speak 
here  of  the  first  period  of  conscious  life 
among  the  Greeks,  and  not  of  the  mere 
diffusion   of  barbarous  tribes.     All  the 


ISLE  OF  SCIO.— A  Stepmng-stone  of  th 

tribes  which  gave  a  primitive  population 
to  the  continent  as  it  is  of  priority  and 
natural  sequence  among  the  civilized 
races.  We  shall  therefore  adopt  the 
order  of  the  historical  progress  among 
the  European  families  rather  than  what 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  mi- 
gratory procession  by  which  the  original 
tribes  were  distributed  into  the  countries 
west  of  the  Bosphorus. 

We  shall  thus  begin  with  the  Hellenic 
tribes  and  nations.     It  is  difficult  to  de- 


Greek  Migration. — Drawn  by  MacWhirter. 

^gean  archipelago  was  Greek.  The 
eastern  coast  was  essentially  Greek  as 
far  north  as  the  Hellespont.  Hellas 
Proper  was  Greek,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. This  is  said  of  the  country  as 
far  west  as  the  northernmost  limits  of 
Epirus. 

It  is  on  the  north  that  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  ancient  Hellenism  seeins 
most  uncertain.  Were  the  Thracians 
Greek?  and  afterwards  the  Macedo- 
nians?    If  we  follow  the   line  of  migra- 
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tion  out  of  the  Phrygian  highlands  and 
.assume  that  the  tribes  would  effect  their 
Difficulty  of  passage  at  the  Bosphorus, 
kno^vingthe  naturallv     into 

race  descent  of  -' 

■the  Thracians.  Thrace  and  afterwards  into 
Macedonia.  Of  the  aborigines  of  these 
northern  regions  history  knows  nothing. 
Respecting  the  peoples  whom  the  Aryan 
tribes  may  have  found  in  the  region  be- 
tween the  Hellespont  and  Thessaly,  con- 
jecture gropes  blindly ;  and  we  have  lit- 
tle evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  restless  Hellenes  took  possession 
•of  the  country  on  their  way  to  the 
■south. 

The  question  here  before  us  suggests 

a  notice   of  what  were  certainly  two  of 

the  principal  routes  by  which  the  Greek 

immigrants  gained  footing 

The  two  princi-  ,  ^  , 

pal  routes  of  the  ill      their      future      home. 

Greek  incoming.    ^--,,  .,  i        i  j. 

i  here  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  people  essentially  Hellenic  were 
carried  forward  by  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  races  to  the  western  shores 
of  Asia  Minor  and  into  the  adjacent 
islands.        This     movement     continued 

e 

across  the  archipelago  into  Greece.  It 
was  doubtless  the  first  distribution  of  a 
truly  Hellenic  population  from  Phrygia 
and  the  East.  The  second  migrations 
were  later  in  date.  These  came  byway 
of  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace  into 
Greece  from  the  north ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  immigrants  doubled 
back  into  the  archipelago  and  distrib- 
uted themselves  along  with  older  Hel- 
lenes already  in  partial  possession  of  the 
^gean  islands.  The  Ionian  Greeks  did 
not  cross  into  Europe,  but  extended 
themselves  down  the  coast,  and  we  may 
believe  that  the  earliest  conscious  bud- 
dings forth  of  Greek  civilization  were 
out  of  Ionia.  It  is  safe,  on  the  whole,  to 
include  the  peoples  of  primitive  Thrace 
along  with  the  Hellenes,  and  to  regard 
them  as  a  result  of  an  ethnic  distribu- 


tion made  by  the  Greeks  in  passing 
through  the  country  to  the  south. 

The    Thracian   language    has  wholly 
perished,  and  the   monumental  remains 
of  the  country  have  as  yet  Linguistic  and 
thrown  but  little  light  upon  X^of'^h? 

the       ethnic        classification    Thracians. 

of  the  original  inhabitants.  They  are 
known  to  have  been  Indo-Europeans, 
and  to  have  had  much  in  common  with 
the  Greeks  of  the  south.  As  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  period  of  Hellenic  as- 
cendency the  Thracians  were  wont  to 
be  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians  against 
the  Macedonians,  which  proves  conclu- 
sively the  historical  affinity  of  the  two 
peoples.  It  is  also  known  that  the  pre- 
vailing worship  among  the  Thracians 
was  that  of  Dionysus,  which  they  had 
in  common  with  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Greeks. 

The  existing  monuments  of  the  coun- 
try are  tumuli,  of  vast  proportions,  simi- 
lar in  character  and  purpose  with  the 
hill  of  Marathon.  Of  these  tumuli, 
there  are  thousands  within  the  limits  of 
the  Thracian  territory,  but  as  this  re- 
gion has  corresponded  for  a  century  or 
more  with  the  heart  of  European  Tur- 
key, science  has  made  little  progress  in 
exploring  the  ancient  mounds.  In  some 
of  them  relics  have  been  found  identi- 
cal in  design  and  workmanship  with 
similar  implements  among  the  Romans. 
It  has  been  thought  by  antiquaries  that 
these  remains  were  of  the  post-classical 
period,  when  the  country  was  under 
Roman  domination,  and  when  later 
burials  thi-ew  into  the  same  mound  the 
workmanship  of  a  later  age. 

Historically,  our  earliest  acquaintance 
with  the  Thracians  shows  condition  of  the 
theminthetribalcondition.  -^^^^^^^ 
In  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  tory. 
they  had  not  yet  become  truly  national 
in  their  development.     There  were  lead- 
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ing  tribes,  and  others  of  a  stibordinate 
character.  The  most  powerful  of  these 
was  the  Odrysse,  whose  king,  Teres,  was 


ORPHEUS. 
I  the  painting  by  Benjamin  Constant  ;  engraved  by  Jounard, 


a  conqueror  in  his  day,  extending  his  do- 
minion over  the  larger  part  of  Thrace. 
This  may  be  referred  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  C.     It  was  Sitalces, 


son  of  Teres,  who  became  an  ally  of  the 
Athenians  to  help  maintain  their  ascend- 
ency in  the  Chalcidian  peninsula.  The 
power  of  the  Odrysas  was 
broken  up  during  the 
reign  of  Seuthes,  nephew 
of  Sitalces,  and  the  tribal 
condition  remained  with 
little  disturbance  until  the 
rise  of  Macedonia. 

The  five  tribal  names 
by  which  the  Thracian 
peoples  were  distinguish- 
ed  were   the    Getae,    the 

TrereS,  the  Xrlbal  names ; 
T  ri  Ti  a  1  1  i  tielief  in  a  Soy- 
i  ri  Oaiil,    tliian  race  de- 

the  D  a  c  i ,  scent. 
and  the  Moesi.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  will  read- 
ily recognize  several  of 
these  ethnic  names  as  the 
titles  of  races  projecting 
themselves  at  a  later  pe- 
riod into  the  history  of 
the  West. 

It  wasbelievgd,  as  early 
as  the  times  of  Herodo- 
tus, that  the  Thracian  na- 
tions were  allied  in  race 
descent  with  the  Scythi- 
ans ;  but  there  was  no  bet- 
ter ground  for  such  belief 
than  was  found  in  the 
well-known  character  of 
the  Thracians,  whose  fe- 
rocity in  battle  and  sav- 
agery in  peace  reminded 
the  Father  of  History  of 
the  Scythic  barbarians. 
The  Thracians  are  repre- 
sented as  powerful  war- 
riors. They  were  disposed 
by  both  nature  and  habit  to  battle, 
and  their  cruelty  against  the  enemy  was 
as  notorious  as  their  courage  was  un- 
doubted. 
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The  Thracian  gods,  like  themselves, 
were  truculent,  fierce,  and  passionate. 
Superstition  Besides  the  worship  of  Di- 
oftn'^TLt-^''  onysus,  already  mentioned, 
cians.  the  Thracian  Mars  and  Bac- 

chus and  Diana  were  adored  with  the 


Thracians  contested  with  the  Greeks. 
It  was  claimed  that  Orpheus,  Musseus, 
and  Eumolpus  were  Thracian  heroes; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Thracians 
had  merely  preserved  in  these  characters 
a  recollection  of  their  Phrygian  origin. 


SALONICA  (.MODERN  THESSALONICA). 


usual  rites  peculiar  to  the  Aryan  nations. 
Bacchus  had  an  oracle  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Rodophe,  where  drunken  orgies 
were  performed  after  the  manner  of  bar- 
barians. The  only  touches  of  light  among 
the  darkness  of  North  Hellenic  barba- 
rism were  certain  myths  and  mythical 
characters,  the  possession  of  which  the 


Between  Thrace  and  Hellas  lay  the 
widely  extended  country  of  Macedonia. 
Here  again  we  are  in  great  Race  reiation- 
doubt  as  to  the  character  ^"jj^ltlve  Mace- 
of  the  original  inhabitants.  Romans. 
There  are  evidences  that  the  Thracians, 
though  further  separated  from  the  Hel- 
lenes of   the  south,   were  more   closely 
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allied  with  them  than  were  the  Mace- 
donians. It  is  also  thought  that  the  lat- 
ter people  were  of  Illyrian  descent,  and 
that  their  coming  into  the  country  was 
■fay  a  reflex  movement  from  the  south- 
Avest ;  but  we  may  safely  afiirm  that  both 
the  lUyrians  and  the  Macedonians  were 
descendants  of  the  common  stock  which 
^ave  the  Hellenes  to  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope. It  is  well  enough,  therefore,  to 
classify  them  along  with  the  Thracians, 


curred ;   but  the  Macedonians  were  little 
regarded  in  that  world-famous  event. 

In  the  Iliad  reference  is  made  to  a 
country  called  Emathia,  and  this 
has   been     identified    with 

Poetical  tradi- 

Macedonia.    Somewhat  lat-  tion  of  Emathia 

,,         „         ,        ,  ,1,  and  Maoedo. 

er    the  Greek  story-tellers 
invented  a  mythical  founder  of  the  race, 
called  Macedo,  from  whom  the  principal 
tribe    of    Macedonia    was    said   to    have 
been  descended.     Macedo  was  the  son 


MACEDONIAN  SOLDIERS  IN  PHALANX. 


and  to  note  their  peculiarities  in  this 
-connection. 

Of  no  other  great  people  of  the  an- 
cient world,  whose  activities  were  so 
Historical  Ob-  largely  displayed  within 
^cirnian^  the  historical  era,  are  we 
^aoe.  so  ignorant  as  of  the  Mace- 

donians. They  emerged  into  view  at  a 
late  period,  being  unknown  to  the 
Greek  historians  at  any  age  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Amyntas,  about  500  B.  C. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  his  son  Alexander 
that  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  oc- 


of  Zeus — another  example  of  the  cloud- 
born  ethnology  of  the  ancients.  Still 
later,  the  country  was  named  Macetia, 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Macetse,  and  the 
latter  word  has  been  associated  by  curi- 
ous ethnographers  with  the  Hebrew 
Chetse,  or  Kittim ;  but  the  alleged  ety- 
mology is  unnatural,  and  therefore  im- 
probable. 

The  name  Macedonians  was  first  ap- 
plied to  this  people  by  Herodotus.  We 
may  gather  from  his  narrative  that  the 
oriofinal  home   of    the    nation  was  near 
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Mount  Pindus,  whence  they  spread  out 
to  the  northeast,  intermingling  with 
Story  of  Herod-  Thracian  and  Hellenic  col- 
T^est:^-"  onies  already  established  in 
f™™-  that    part   of  the   country. 

It  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the  Mace- 
donian race,  such  as  it  was  in  the  times 
of  the  empire,  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
position of  original  lUyrian  tribes  with 
Greeks  and  Thracians  dwelling  in  the 
maritime  region  between  Thessaly  and 
the  Chalcidian  peninsula. 

The  character  of  the  Macedonians  is 
tolerably  well  displayed  in  the  writings 
Later  character  of  the  Greeks.  We  speak 
Stcedo?'  ofthatlatercharacterwhich 
"'^"s-  they  had    after   their   rise 

to  nationality  and  power.  They  dif- 
fered not  greatly  from  the  Hellenes 
themselves  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their 
development,  before  the  civilizing  light 
had  shined  forth  from  Attica ;  but  there 
was  always  a  want  of  intellectual  great- 
ness in  the  Macedonian  race.  They 
rose  to  the  level  of  warriors,  but  not  to 
the  rank  of  poets  and  sages.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Greeks,  they  were  a 
stolid,  heavy  people,  whose  ideals  were 
low  as  paralleled  with  the  refined  spirit- 
uality of  the  southern  race.  Even  the 
efforts  of  the  Macedonian  emperors  to 
import  into  the  country  the  art  and 
learning  of  Hellas  and  to  make  them 
flourish  therein  was  a  failure.  The 
Macedonian  race  became  known  as  a 
great  political  power,  but  not  as  a  refin- 
ing force.  It  was  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Hellenes  was 
carried  into  the  larger  part  of  Western 
Asia ;  but  the  vehicle  itself  did  not  flame 
with  the  Promethean  fire. 

Even  the  language  of  the  Macedo- 
nians has  virtually  perished.  In  the 
times  of  the  empire  Greek  was  spoken 
at  the  court ;  and  it  is  likely  that  dia- 
lects of  Greek,   rude   and  uncultivated. 


were  the  prevailing  tongues  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  absence  of  Macedonian  lit- 
erature has  left  the  matter 

,         T       ,  ,_,  Absence  of  liter- 

m      much      doubt.  Ihere    aryandmonu- 

i        1  1  mental  remains. 

appears  to  have  been  no 
ethnic  culture  of  the  northern  race  by 
which  it  might  be  distinguished  from 
the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Hellas. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  define  the 
Macedonians  as  a  race  of  rude  and  half- 
developed  northern  Greeks,  whose  evo- 
lution into  the  refined  activities  of  the 
artistic  and  literary  life  was  stopped 
midway  by  the  growth  of  a  great  politi- 
cal despotism,  under  which  the  energies 
of  the  people  were  diverted  from  the 
chisel  to  the  sword. 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  relative  to 
the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  may  be 
repeated  of  the  lUyrians,  Affinity  of  lUy- 
the  remaining  race,  lying  tZtZs^,^^''- 
north  of  the  Hellenes.  II-  Thracians. 
lyria  was  the  northwestern  country  of 
the  Hellenic  peninsula.  Both  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  were  in  the  same 
belt  with  the  Macedonians ;  and  we  are 
obliged  by  all  the  evidences  in  our  pos- 
session to  classify  the  Illyrians  with  the 
Gr£eco-Italic  peoples  rather  than  with 
the  northern,  that  is,  the  Slavonic, 
branch  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  In  fact, 
if  we  assume  the  Danube  as  the  line  of 
division  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Aryans  in  Europe,  remembering  al- 
ways that  both  nature  and  history  abhor 
a  line,  we  may  assign  a  common  ethnic 
origin  to  all  the  peoples  on  the  south, 
and  another  common  origin  to  those  on 
the  north.  On  the  south,  we  have  the 
Grasco-Italic  nations ;  on  the  north,  the 
Slavo- Teutonic  nations.  In  Hellas  we 
must  probably  except  the  Pelasgians 
from  the  general  scheme,  assigning  to 
them  a  difterent  race  descent ;  but  as  to 
the  rest — Thracians,  Macedonians,  and 
Greeks — the  fountain  head  was  common. 
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and  the  streams  of  ethnic  outflow  only 
slightly  divergent  in  the  different  coun- 
tries. 

The  Greek  writers  preserved  the 
myth  of  the  origin  of  the  Illyrians, 
whom  they  recognized  as  their  kinsmen. 
They  assigned  to  them  an 


Greek  myth  and 
tradition  of  tlie       lllustnOUS  beginning.    Cad- 
race,  ri^  ^         ' 

mus,    after    having    given 
letters  to  the  Greeks,  removed  with  his 


his  sister  Europa,  who  was  lost,  and  that 
Harmonia  was  the  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  This  is  to  say  that  Harmony  is 
born  of  War  and  Love,  and  that  Cadmus 
found  Europe  when  he  had  Harmony  in 
the  search. 

On  the  north,  then,  we  may  say  that 
there  was  a  clear  demarkation  between 
the  Illyrians  and  the  Slavo-Teutonic 
races ;  but  southward  thev  were  graded 


OFF  THE  ILLYRIAN  COAST.— Sulimore  Spixa.— Drawn  by  Charles  W.  Wylli. 


wife,  Harmonia,  into  the  northwest  of 
Hellas,  and  settled  there.  To  him  was 
born  a  son,  lUyrius,  ancestor  of  the  race 
that  bore  his  name.  By  war,  the  En- 
chelians,  whom  we  may  regard  as  the 
aborigines  of  lUyricum,  were  subdued; 
and  then  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  were 
removed  by  the  gods  to  Elysium.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Cadmus  had 
first  come,  according  to  the  legend, 
from  the   Phoenician  coast  in   search  of 


off  imperceptibly  into  the  more  active 
and  civilized  Hellenic  tribes.  The  same 
want  of  definite  division  Ethnic  bound- 
existed  on  the  east,  where  ^^;i^^^\,,. 
they  were  mingled  with  the  eign  admixture. 
Macedonians.  It  is  believed  that  for- 
eign intercourse  carried  into  Illyria 
many  alien  races,  some  of  whom  were 
much  more  enlightened  than  the  people 
among  whom  they  settled.  Phoenicians, 
lonians,    and  Dorians  are  said  to  have 
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planted,  or  attempted  to  plant,  colonies 
in  the  northwest ;  but,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Greek  town  Epidamnus 
on  the  coast,  none  of  the  colonies  seem 
to  have  survived.  Doubtless  the  greater 
attractiveness  of  life  in  Hellas  Proper 
was  the  motive    for  withdrawing    from 


MODERN   ILLYRIAN   TYPE— PEASANT   OF   SPALATO. 
Drawn  by  Theodore  Valeric. 

the    remote  and    barbarous    regions    of 
Illyria,  the  outposts  of  civilization. 

Through  their  whole  career  the  Illy- 
rians  remained  in  their  primitive  condi- 
The  race  does  tiou.  They  shared  but  lit- 
tle in  the  intellectual  and 
commercial  activity  of  the 
Greeks.  Though  their  country  was  fer- 
tile, though  their  coasts  were  indented 
with  admirable  harbors,  the  people  con- 
tinued to  choose  the  pursuits  of  war  and 


not  emerge ; 
continuance 
of  barbarism. 


barbarism.  In  these  respects  the  II- 
lyrians  were  closely  allied  with  their 
Macedonian  neighbors  on  the  east. 
There  was  really  no  ethnic  difference  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  the  two 
peoples  were  mixed  and  interfused. 
Both  races  were  in  like  manner  assimi- 
lated with  the  Thracians,  though 
the  latter  made  much  greater  prog- 
ress toward  the  civilized  condition. 
As  a  consequence,  a  line  of  sepa- 
ration was  drawn  between  the  bar- 
barism of  Illyria  and  the  refinement 
and  progress  of  Hellas.  North  of 
this  line  the  old  habits  continued 
to  prevail.  According  to  the  Greek 
historians,  tattooing  of  the  body 
was  practiced  by  the  lUyrian  tribes 
as  well  as  by  the  Macedonians  and 
ruder  Thracians.  Their  religious 
rites  also  were  exceedingly  barba- 
rous, and  if  the  testimony  of  the 
Greeks  maybe  accepted  as  true,  hu- 
man sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
gods  of  Illyria. 

We  may  for  these  reasons  be 
the  more  surprised  to  note  the  im- 
portance of  women  in  this  half-sav- 
age country.  The  life  of  woman 
was  free  and  honorable.  The 
daughters  and  wives  of  the  Illyrian 
chieftains  frequently  led  in  war, 
and  in  peace  were  regarded  as  the 
equals  of  their  brothers  and  hus- 
bands. The  manner  of  life  seems 
to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes  as  they  are  de-  important  place 
scribed  by  Tacitus.  Ac-  fZ^l^^ 
cording  to  the  testimony  lUyians. 
of  Greek  authors,  however,  the  Illyrian 
women  were  reckless  and  unchaste,  dif- 
fering in  this  regard  from  the  women  of 
the  Teutones. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
Illyrian  tribes  was  their  passion  for  war. 
They  beat  for  generations   against  the 
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borders  of  Macedonia.     It  was  like  the 

warfare  of  the  Saxons  with  the  Picts  in 

the  border  region  of  Engf- 

Passionofthe  ,     r^        ,        -,  rr.T 

luyriansfor  land    and    bcotland.       ihe 

^^^'  power  of  Macedonia  could 

not  for  a  long  time  prevail  over  their 
barbarous  enemy.  Not  indeed  until 
the  time  of  Philip  was  a  successful  con- 
quest made  of  the  lUyrian  tribes. 

Of  art,  of  literature,  of  refinement,  of 
that  ideal  progress  and  intellectual  ex- 
pansion   which    made    the 

Barbaric  career 

of  the  race ;  rea-    Hellenic    racc    iUustrious, 

sons  therefor.  ,■,       -m       .  -,  .,   . 

the  lUynans  knew  nothing. 
The  country  is  as  poor  in  monumental 
remains  as  it  was  unimportant  in  his- 
tory. The  few  relics  of  the  civilization 
which  lUyria  affords  to  the  antiquary 
belong  to  the  period  of  Roman  ascend- 
ency and  are  common  with  those  of 
Italy.  The  causes  of  the  continued 
barbarism  of  the  lUyrians  long  after  the 
Hellenes  had  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of 
civilization  might  be  hard  to  discover. 
Doubtless  they  were  the  same  as  were 
the  forces  which  held  back  the  Thra- 
cians  and  the  Macedonians  from  a  high 
development.  The  more  rigorous  cli- 
mate of  the  north  and  other  discourag- 
ing features  of  the  environment  may 
have  somewhat  chilled  the  buddings  of 
enlightenment  and  progress ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  northern  stock  was  in 
its  instincts  and  dispositions  averse  to 
those  high  and  rational  activities  of 
which  the  Greeks  became  the  prime  ex- 
amples in  all  the  ancient  world. 

At  times    the   Illyrians  broke   out  of 
their  fastnesses  and  displayed  their  war- 
like passions  in  the  south. 

Hostile  contact  '• 

of  the  Illyrians       HerodotUS        tclls        of        an 

with  the  Greeks.       , ,  ^  i       i        ,  i 

attempt  made  by  them  to 
sack  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In  424  B.  C. , 
Brasidas,  marching  with  a  Spartan  army 
across  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  was  fu- 
riously assailed  by  the   Illyrians.     Not 


that  the  latter  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  Athenian  cause,  but  were  merely 
impelled  by  love  of  slaughter  and 
spoil.  A  little  later,  however,  they 
found  their  match  in  the  Gallic  tribes, 
who  forced  their  way  into  lUyria  on 
their  way  to  the  south.  The  impact 
was  more  than  the  barbarian  warriors 
could  stand,  and  they  gave  way  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  among  them. 
The  event  here  referred  to  is  a  part  of 
that  general  movement  of  the  Celts  to 
the  east  and  south,  by  which  they  were 
ultimately  carried  into  Asia  Minor  and 
established,  as  already  related,  in  the 
province  of  Galatia. 

In  entering  upon  the  ethnic  history  of 
the  Greeks,  we  come  to  what  may  be 
fairly  regarded  the  most  as-  importance  of 
tonishing  example  of  hu-  '^::^ 
man  developmentwhich  the  ti^®  G-reeks. 
history  of  the  race  has  thus  far  afforded. 
Before  attempting  to  offer  any  suggestion 
relative  to  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  this  tremendous  evolution,  it  will  be 
proper  to  note  the  local  distribution  of 
the  people  called  Hellenes.  In  a  former 
book  we  have  already  stated  in  general 
terms  the  traditional  tribal  divisions  of 
the  Greeks.  In  so  far  as  these  divi- 
sions were  based  upon  the  Hellenic  tra- 
dition of  their  old  ancestors — Helen,  JEjO- 
lus,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  Ion,  Achasus — the 
whole  may  be  neglected  as  of  slight  value 
in  scientific  ethnography ;  but  the  great 
fact  of  the  race  divisions  among  the 
Greeks  exists.  A  large  part  of  the  civil 
and  political  annals  of  the  Greek  race 
grew  out  of  its  separation  into  several 
groups  of  states  based  upon  community 
or  diversity  of  ethnic  origin.  We  may, 
therefore,  in  the  present  connection 
look  at  the  several  groups  of  Hellenes  as 
they  existed  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history. 

There  were  two  general  divisions  of 
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Hellenic  race 
into  Dorians 
and  lonians. 


the  race,  the  Dorians  and  the  lonians. 
These  represent  distinct  aspects  of  ethnic 
Division  of  the  evokition.  Indeed,  it  mig-ht 
be  said  that  they  had  one 
thing  in  common :  they 
were  both  Hellenes.  But  they  were  Hel- 
lenes of  different  dates,  different  circum- 
stances, different  instincts.  The  Dorians 
were  the  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  peoples, 
so  called.  They  best  expressed  the 
physical    force    and    adventure    of    the 


The  Dorians  were  manifestly  of  a 
Phrygian  origin.  They  came  into  Eu- 
rope by  way  of  the  Bospho- 

-r-r    11  11      Origin  of  the 

rUS,  or  Hellespont,  thl-OUgh    Dorian  tribes ; 

Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  ™^*  °  °^^^' 
south.  They  are  considered  the  third 
wave  which  had  spread  westward  in  the 
same  manner.  The  first  was  undoubt- 
edly the  movement  which  carried  the 
Latins  through  Thrace  and  lUyria  into 
the    western    peninsula.       The    second 
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Greek.  If  the  historian  were  called  upon 
to  point  out  among  all  the  early  races  of 
men  a  parallel  to  the  restlessness  and 
physical  antagonisms  of  the  Doria,n  Hel- 
lenes, he  would  be  embarrassed  with  the 
requirement.  They  spread  from  place 
to  place.  They  were  still  in  effervescence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  era. 
Many  of  their  movements  can  be  delin- 
eated from  historical  data,  and  others 
may  be  inferred  by  reasonable  deduction 
and  conjecture. 


migration  was  that  which  sent  the 
Thraco-IUyrian  tribes  to  their  destina- 
tion in  the  countries  north  of  Hellas. 
The  third  brought  the  Dorians.  Their 
eastern  origin  is  well  preserved  in. 
the  myth  of  Dorus,  the  eponymous 
ancestor  of  the  race.  He  had  for  his 
sister,  Protogeneia,  meaning  The  Early 
Dawn.  She  was  wedded  to  Zeiis,  the 
Gleaming  Heaven.  There  was  born  a 
daughter,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Aethlios.      He  was  the  Toiling  Sun,  and 
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the  race  in  vari' 
ous  parts  of 
Greece. 


was  the  father  of  Endymion,  the  Setting 
Sun.  The  genesis  is  clearly  Oriental, 
and  the  exodus  is  into  the  West. 

Historically,  we  find  the  Dorians  first 
of  all  in  Northern  Greece.  The  particu- 
Apparition  of  lar  portiou  of  the  country 
which  they  are  said  to  have 
occupied  is  the  southwest  of 
the  great  Thessalian  plain.  Afterwards 
they  are  found  in  the  country  below 
Ossa  and  Olympus.  Again  their  pres- 
ence is  discovered  among  the  highlands 
of  Pindus.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
Father  of  History  took  note  of  them  and 
recorded  them  under  the  name  of  Mace- 
donians. Still,  again,  they  removed  into 
Dryopis,  and  from  this  point  made  their 
way  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

It  would  seem  that  at  a  very  early  age 
the  Dorians  were  well  distributed  in 
The  Heraciidee     Northern   Greece.     Tradi- 

become  the  ^-^^  -^^^  Called    Up  the  SOUS 

leaders  of  Do-  ^ 

riaii  conquest,  of  Hercules  as  the  origin  of 
the  Dorian  movement  into  the  south. 
The  Peloponnesus  was  claimed  after  the 
Trojan  War  by  the  Heraclidse  as  their 
inheritance.  They  accordingly  gathered 
the  Dorians  out  of  the  countries  north  of 
the  isthmus  and  bore  down  upon  the 
south.  There  ensued  a  desperate  strug- 
gle between  the  invaders  and  the  prim- 
itive inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom 
we  may  reckon  in  part  at  least  as  Pelas- 
gians.  Those  ethnographers  who  classify 
the  latter  peoples  as  Indo-Europeans 
maintain  that  they  had  settled  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus from  the  north,  being  an  off- 
shoot from  the  second,  or  Thraco-IUyrian, 
migration  out  of  Asia.  After  strenuous 
warfare  the  Dorians  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  firmly  in  three  prin- 
cipal states  of  Southern  Greece :  Argolis, 
Messenia,  and  Laconia.  Hence  the  de- 
velopment of  the  three  Peloponnesian 
branches  of  the  Dorian  family :  Argives, 
Spartans,  and  Messenians. 


It  may  be  accepted  as  correct  to  re- 
gard Peloponnesus  as  the  true  seat  of 
the      established      Dorian  peioponnesus 

AT    ^x.^        r    4-1 *, ,'^      the  seat  of  the 

race.      North  of  the  penm-  dorian  evoiu- 
sula,  however,  the  Dorians  ^^°'^- 
continued  to  hold  the  little  inland  state 
of    Doris,    with    its     three    townships, 


DORIAN    GIRL,    VICTOR    IN    THE    FOOT  RACE — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  C.  Colb,  from  an  antique, 

where  they  maintained  themselves  in 
that  dogged  isolation  for  which  the  race 
has  ever  been  proverbial.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  only  two  inland  states  of  all 
Hellas,  Doris  and  Laconia,  were  both 
possessed  and  developed  by  Dorians ; 
but  this  circumstance  is  hardly  worthy 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of 
the  seclusiveness  and  nonintercourse  by 
which  they  were  ever  characterized. 
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Thus  at  the  very  beginning  the  Dorian 
race  presents  a  contradiction.  We 
Spread  and  should    expect,    a  priori,   a 

the  Dorian'' °^  total  absencc  of  the  colo- 
ooionies.  nizing  spirit  among  such  a 

people ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  disposi- 
tion to  send  out  colonies  was  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  Dorian  history.  It 
was  from  the  homesteads  of  these  peo- 
ples that  Greek  colonies  were  in  process 
of  time  sent  out  into  different  and  dis- 
tant   quarters    of    the   world.      Corinth 


GrEeco-Italic  race.  So  into  other  parts  of 
the  world  the  Dorians  sent  their  col- 
onies ;  and  the  instinct  of  colonization 
was  perpetuated  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  cities. 

This,  however,  is  to  anticipate.  From 
Peloponnesus  the  Dorians  spread  into 
the  archipelago.  It  was  they  who  con- 
tributed the  Hellenic  population  of 
Crete.  More  than  all  the  other  Hel- 
lenes combined  they  spread  themselves 
through  the  .^gean  islands,  and   finally 


within  the  historical  era  planted  Corcyra 
and  Syracuse,  and  from  these  sprang  in 
turn  the  colonies  of  Epidamnus,  Ambra- 
cia,  and  Potidsea.  The  Dorians  in  Crete 
and  Rhodes  established  Gela  in  Sicily ; 
and  from  Gela  was  sent  out  a  company 
who  founded  Agrigentum  in  the  same 
island.  From  Megara  was  dispatched  a 
colony  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  there  they 
planted  Byzantium,  which  was  destined 
in  the  course  of  ages  to  become  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Eastern  Cassars  and  the  final 
abode  of  whatever  remained  of  the  in- 
tellectual   and     social    activity    of    the 


to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Upon  this 
they  planted  themselves  to  the  south  of 
Ionia  and  set  six  cities  along  these  an- 
cient shores.  These  were  combined — 
as  far  as  anything  Dorian  could  be  com- 
bined with  another — in  a  loose  confed- 
eration, known  as  the  Doric  Hexapolis. 

Another   strange  aspect    of    the  race 
work  of  these  people  was  the  persistency 

with    which     their    colonies    The  foreign  set- 

held  their  own  when  once  "-^^TZVo.i. 
planted    afar.      Rarely  did  character, 
one  of  their  outposts  recede  from  a  posi- 
tion once  taken.     At  the  same  time  the 
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colonial  establisliinents  of  the  Dorians 
maintained  a  strong  likeness  to  the  par- 
ent state.  The  same  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  same 
laws,  the  same 
policy,  were  up- 
held, the  same 
traditions  ac- 
cepted, the  same 
striking  munic- 
ipal individual- 
ity created  in 
distant  Asiatic 
and  European 
settlements  as 
in  the  Hellenic 
homestead.  Per- 
haps the  only 
considerable  va- 
riation from  the 
common  type 
was  in  the  case 
of  the  Spartans, 
whose  great  pre- 
ponderance i  n 
Peloponnesushas 
led  many  authors 
to  regard  them 
as  the  typical 
people  of  the 
whole  Dorian 
race.  This  view, 
however,  has 
been  successfully 
controverted ; 
and  the  peculiar 
Spartan  charac- 
ter, though  cer- 
tainly Dorian  of 
the  Dorians  in  its 
origin,  has  been 
set  apart,  and  is  to  be  considered  as 
anomalous  not  only  among  their  own 
kindred  of  Doric  extraction,  but  among 
all  the  Hellenes. 

The     migrations    and    conquests    by 


which  the  Dorian  race  was  thus  distrib- 
uted in  Hellas  Proper,  the  Peloponne- 
sus, the  ^gean  islands,  on  the  southwest 


RUINS   OF   DORIAN    HALL  OF   COUNSEL  AT   RHODES. 
Drawn  by  E.  Flandin. 


coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  foreign  co- 
lonial establishments  were  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  disturb  and  unsettle  all  pre- 
vious populations  with  which  they  came 
into  contact.     The  result  was  that  those 
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populations  were  thrown  the  one  upon 
the  other  in  successive  waves  and  were 
Disturbance  and  nearly  all  displaced  from 
^e^p^eTXr'  their  original  seats.  The 
Greek  races.  tribes,  half- formed  into 
states,  were  jostled  from  their  position, 
and  immediately  avenged  their  wrongs 
by  falling  upon  their  neighbors.  All 
the  peoples  of  Greece  were  in  a  measure 


mained  in  their  seats  had  they  not  been 
urged  therefrom  by  invasion. 

The  old  Pelasgian  peoples,  driven  out 
of  Argolis  and  their  other  countries  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  Achseans  and  forced  them  from  their 
homes.  They  in  turn  fell  tipon  the  loni- 
ans,  who  had  their  native  seats  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf.      This  is  perhaps   our 


RUIxN^  OI     IHL  DORIC  SlC\l)N 


redistributed  by  the  Dorian  movements, 
and  it  required  the  lapse  of  several  gen- 
erations to  bring  about  a  settled  state. 
Greece  was  full  of  militant  tribes  and  of 
fugitives.  The  towns  became  for  the 
time  a  refuge  for  Greek  wanderers  who 
had  no  other  home.  It  was  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  that  led  to  certain  remov- 
als and  colonizations  by  the  non-Dorian 
Greeks,  who  would   doubtless  have    re- 


first  historical    contact  with  the  Ionian 
race.     They,  like  the  Dorians,  were  out 

of   Asia    Minor.       It    is    not   The  Ionian  race 

known  certainly  by  what  ^Jrlanag^'g^es- 
course  they  came  into  ^ions. 
Europe.  The  manner  of  their  migra- 
tion has  been  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing book.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
^gean  islands  were  the  stepping-places 
bv  which  the  lonians  made  their  way  to 
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Hellas.  The  center  of  their  power  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Dorian  disturb- 
ances was,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  gulf 
of  Corinth.  Here  they  had  attained  a 
settled  condition,  and  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  civilizing  forces  when 
the  fugitive  Achasans  struck  them  from 
the  west. 

The  movements  of  the  Dorians  in  the 
larger  part  of  Greece  had  already  dis- 
Conoentrationof  turbed  the  Ionian  tribes, 
trdtTraditL  ai^'i  ^any  of  them  had 
of  codrus.  flocked  into  Attica.      It  was 

the  compression  of  population  thus  occa- 


Androclus,  the  two  sons  of  Codrus,  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  emigrant  bands, 
who  now  gathered  the  overplus  from  all 
Attica  and  set  out  across  the  ^4Lgean  to 
the  east. 

Thus  was  founded  the  Greek  state 
called  Ionia,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
Asia    Minor   between    the 

jToiinding  of  Asi- 

Hermus  and  the  Masander,   aticionia;  the 

-,  -,      T    ^         _-       -, .  ^  ^         Dodecapolis. 

bounded  by  Lydia  on  the 
east  and  by  the  ^gean  on  the  west.     It 
was  a  small  strip  of  seashore  not  more 
than  ninety  geographical  miles  in  length, 
and  having  in  no  part  a  breadth  of  more 


NORTH  SHORE  OF  THE  GULF  OF  CORINTH.— After  a  sketch  of  F.  E.  Blackstone. 


sioned  by  the  concentration  of  the  race 
in  the  Attic  peninsula  and  the  outside 
impact  of  the  Achseans  that  led  to  the 
organization  and  dispatch  of  colonies 
into  distant  parts.  Legend  has  been 
busy  with  the  event.  We  have  here  the 
story  of  Codrus,  last  king  of  mythical 
Athens.  By  his  self-sacrifice  the  city 
was  saved  and  monarchy  forever  re- 
nounced by  the  Ionian  race.  But  the 
death  of  the  king  could  not  relieve  the 
plethora  of  inhabitants.  Colonies  must 
carry    off   the  surplus.       So   Nelus  and 


than  thirty  miles.  But  such  were  the 
remarkable  indentations  of  the  coast 
that  the  sea  line  from  the  Hermus  to  the 
Mseander  measured  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Ionia  lay  between  ^olis  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  The  situation 
was  especially  favorable.  It  was  the 
Phoenicia  of  Asia  Minor.  No  position 
in  Western  Asia  could  surpass  Ionia  in 
commercial  advantages.  Here  the  colo- 
nists from  the  mother  country  planted 
themselves.      Here  were  founded  at  dif- 
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ferent  times  twelve  or  thirteen  cities,' 
which  were  bound  together,  after  the 
Attic  plan,  into  what  became  famous 
under  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Confeder- 
ation. Besides  the  coast  region,  which 
was  properly  Ionia,  two  islands  of  im- 
portance were  included  in  the  Greek 
league.  These  were  Chios  and  Samos, 
and  with  them  were  associated  some 
smaller  isles  of  less  note. 

Thus  was  planted  Asiatic  Greece.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  old  Greeks — Hel- 
Eace  battle  of  lenes — had  previously  in- 
'^e'^f^l^i^  habited  this  coast,  and 
(i^eece.  that  their  descendants  were 

resident  there  when  Ionia  began.  But 
not  all  of  the  Ionian  race  departed 
from  the  mother  country.  In  Attica 
and  in  other  districts  the  old  stock  main- 
tained itself,  and  through  generations 
and  ages  fought  out  the  race-battle  with 
the  Dorians.  That  struggle  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  civil  history  of  Greece. 
It  was  Dorian  against  Ionian.  The  two 
races  were  of  different  instincts.  Like 
brothers  alienated,  the  contest  was  more 
determined  and  persistent  than  the  bat- 
tle of  strangers.  The  general  aspect  in 
Hellas  during  the  historical  era  is  that 
of  the  Dorian  power,  with  its  center  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  conflict  with  the 
Ionian  power,  having  its  head  in  Attica 
and  its  body  in  Northern  Hellas.  South- 
ern Greece  was  Dorizcd,  and  Hellas 
Proper  was  Ionized,  and  the  battle  for 
ascendency — a   battle  of  physical  force 


'  The  ten  cities  of  Ionia  Proper,  beginning  on  the 
south,  were  Myus,  Triene,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebe- 
dus.  Tecs,  Erythrse,  ClazomenEe,  and  Phocsa.  To 
these  were  added  the  two  capital  towns  of  Chios  and 
Samos,  thus  composing  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis. 
About  the  year  700  B.  C,  Smyrna,  which  had  been 
an  ^olian  city,  committed  treason  against  the  parent 
country  and  was  taken  into  the  Ionian  confedera- 
tion, thus  making  in  the  historical  era  thirteen  mu- 
nicipalities bound  together  in  the  Asiatic  Greek 
league. 


and  persistency  on  the  one  side  and  of 
intellectual  force  and  passion  on  the 
other — continued  until  both  powers  were 
prostrated  by  the  sword  of  Rome. 

The  Dorians  and  lonians  were  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Greeks ;  but  a  third 
branch  of    the    race    must 

.       Tradition  of  the 

not  be  neglected.  This  descent  of  the 
was  the  ^olian  family. 
According  to  tradition  ^olus  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Helen ;  that  is,  the  ^olic 
was  the  oldest  division  of  the  Greek 
race.  To  Dorus  was  assigned  the  second 
place,  while  Ion  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three.  But  the  relative  importance  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  Hellenic  fam- 
ily was  not  determined  by  priority- — this 
on  the  assumption  that  the  .^olians 
were  really  the  eldest. 

At  what  time  or  by  what  route  the 
^olians  came  into  European  Greece  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ; 

Conjectural 

but  their  locus  on  the  main-  routes  of  im- 
land  has  been  tolerably  ™'^'' 
well  determined  by  their  language  and 
by  a  few  historical  evidences.  It  is  high- 
ly probable  that  the  ^olic  migration 
was  by  way  of  the  island  of  Lesbos  from 
Asia  Minor.  Lesbian  is  regarded  as  the 
oldest  dialect  of  ^olic.  The  race  spread 
into  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  Eastern  Macedonians 
were  of  ^olic  origin,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  were  true  Hellenes  this  opinion 
may  be  accepted.  The  inhabitants  of 
Elis  and  Arcadia,  that  is,  the  original 
Greeks  of  those  two  states,  are  thought 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  stock, 
though  the  ethnologists  have  been  divided 
on  this  point.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
^olians  were  the  northernmost  of  the 
three  major  families  of  Greeks,  the 
lonians  occupying  Central  Greece  and 
the  Dorians  the  south. 

Here  again  the  reader  must  be  on  his 
guard    against    accepting    the    artificial 
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lines  of  division  wliicli  convenience  lias 
suggested  in   discriminating  these  peo- 
ples the  one  from  the  oth- 

Q-verlap  and  in-  .       . 

termingiing  of      er.      It  IS  in  evidence  that 

the  Greek  races.    ^^^      ^^^^j.^       ^^       different 

Stocks  commingled  along  their  selvages 
of  contact,  and  were  shaded  off  imper- 
ceptibly into  a  common  character.  Thus 
the  ^olians  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia 
were  merged  with  the  Ionian  Greeks  on 


lonians  and  the  ^olians.  It  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Dorian  movement 
through  Greece  that  it  held 

'^  .  Antecedents 

what  it   gained.      That    is  of  ^ouo  coiom- 

1  ,1  .  zatlon  abroad. 

to  say,  when  the  inva- 
sion under  the  lead  of  the  HeraclidcC  set 
out  from  Doris,  to  which,  as  a  center,  all 
the  Dorian  influences  had  gathered,  the 
state  was  not  abandoned,  but  was  held 
and   developed  as   such   within  the  his- 


SHEPHERDS  OF  ARCADIA— TYPES, 

the  south  until  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate the  one  from  the  other.  In 
Elis  and  Arcadia  the  commingling  was 
"between  the  ^olians  and  the  Dorians. 
The  language  spoken  in  these  states  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  both 
— a  composite  dialect. 

The  old  Dorian  wars  were  at  the  bot- 
tom not  only  of  the  colonization  of  the 
Dorians  themselves  in  foreign  parts,  but 
also  of  the  colonial    movements   of  the 


, — From  a  painting  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 

torical  era.  The  invasion  was  carried 
across  the  gulf,  and  the  Argives,  Laco- 
nians,  and  Messenians  were  obliged  in 
turn  to  leave  their  native  seats  and 
make  what  disposition  they  could  for 
their  future.  So  the  wave  of  conquest 
and  colonization  was  started.  As  to  the 
real  invasion  of  the  Dorians,  it  was 
stopped,  according  to  the  legend,  with 
the  death  of  Codrus  under  the  walls  of 
Athens.     Into  Attica  had  been  Q-athered 
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not  only  the  fugitive  lonians  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  including-  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  families,  such 
as  the  descendants  of  Nestor,  from  Py- 
los,  but  the  ^olic  populations  also  had 
flown  thither,  partly  by  actual  displace- 
ment before  the  Dorians,  and  partly  as 
refugees  from  other  quarters. 

These  materials  furnished  the  source 
of  ^olic  colonization.  Bands  of  this  race 
set  out,   islandwise,  across  the   >^gean, 


On  this  coast  were  already  established 
the    ancient     Dardanians,    builders     of 
Troy.     We     are    thus  The^oUans 
brought  to  the  verge  of  the  ?;^l^f  Ji'j^  ^he 
great  question  whether  or  Dardanians. 
not  this  successful  attempt  of  the  Co- 
hans to  plant  a  dominion,  including  the 
Troad,   was    not  the  historical  cause  of 
the  Trojan  War  rather  than  the  Homeric 
fiction  of  the  rape  of  Helen.     Of  course 
there  is  a  confusion  of  dates.     The   re- 


THE  DARDANELLES,  LOOKING  TOWARD  CONSTANTI  N' )l  I  '.  -I) 


and  planted  themselves  finally  on  the 
upper  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  shores 
selected  extended  from  the  •  Hermus 
northward  indefinitely  to  the  Dardanelles 
and    the     Propontis,    thus 

Establishment 

ofthe^oiic        including  the  Troad.   Here 

confederation.  ,  t     t   ii      ^       a     •    i- 

was  founded  that  Asiatic 
^olia  which  became  a  league  of  cities 
like  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis  on  the  south. 
At  the  first  the  northern  limit  of  this 
territory  was  Lectum  and  the  gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  but  afterwards  the  boun- 
dary was  extended  to  the  Propontis. 


turn  of  the  Heraclidae  was,  according 
to  the  Greek  legend,  sixty  years  after 
the  sack  of  Ilium,  and  it  was  under  the 
lead  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules  and 
his  son  Hyllus  that  the  Dorians  were 
said  to  have  made  their  conquests. 
From  these  invasions  the  ^olian  colo- 
nization of  Asia  Minor  resulted.  But 
was  not  the  ^olian  colonization  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  its  consequent  impact  on 
the  Dardanians,  the  cause  rather  than 
the  consequence  of  the  Trojan  War? 
Thus  much  is  certain  :   That  there  was 
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■war  with  conquest  in  the  establishment 

of  the  M,o\\a.u  Confederation.       It  was 

only  in  the  southern  part  of 

Place  of  ^olia;  ■'  i         tt 

historical  basis  the  coast,  ucxt  to  the  Her- 
ofthe  ha  .  ji^^g^  that  the  immigrants 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  by 
peaceable  measures.  Further  north  they 
came  into  contact  with  the  Dardanians. 
They  made  war  on  the  cities  of  the 
Tread,  captured  them,  destroyed  them. 
It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  Troy 
herself  was  among  the  number  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  European  p-reeks. 
The  question  is  whether  the  sons  of 
Atreus,  Agamemnon,  and  Menelalis, 
with  their  fellow-chieftains  of  Hellas, 
were  among  the  ^olians  who  made  war 
upon  their  old  kinsmen  on  the  ancient 
coast,  if  this,  question  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  the  minor 
circumstances  of  the  Iliad  might 
well  be  supplied ;  and  fiction  and  his- 
tory, epic  song  and  prose  story,  would 
be  at  one.  If  decided  in  the  negative, 
we  are  left  to  the  bald  assertion  that  the 
^olians,  after  subduing  the  Dardanians 
and  taking  their  cities  by  siege  and  sack, 
established  the  seats  of  their  own  power 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  older  nationality, 
building  up  new  Hellenic  towns  on  the 
ruins  of  those  which  they  had  destroyed. 
It  is,  however,  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
affirmative  view  that  the  explorations 
of  vSchliemann  on  the  plain  of  Hissarlik 
have  shown  unquestionably  the  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  Ilium  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  while  the  relics  which 
he  has  exhumed  from  the  cinders  must 
have  belonged  to  a  people  such  as  the 
Trojans. 

We  are  thus  able   to  view  geograph- 
ically the    situation  of  the 

Minor  divisions        ,  .        .       - 

of  tiie  Greeks ;     three  principal  races  of  the 

the  Epirotes.  f-y         i  t->      •  j         j.i        t^ 

Greeks.  Besides  the  Do- 
rians, the  lonians,  and  the^olians,  there 
were  several  minor  divisions  of  the  Hel- 

7 


lenic  stock  which  may  receive  a  passing 
notice  at  this  place.  In  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Hellas,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Illyria,  lay  the  ancient  land  of  Epirus. 
If  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
totle, this  was  the  primitive  seat  of  the 
whole  Hellenic  race,  but  the  Father  of 
Philosophy  is  not  verified,  even  by  the 
story-tellers  of  his  own  country. 

Greek  tradition  makes  the  primitive 
settlement  of  Epirus  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  a  tribe  called  the 

The  offspring  of 

Molossians.  They,  under  AcMiies  founds 
the  leadership  of  Pyrrhus, 
son  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
crested  Achilles,  hero  of  the  Trojan  War, 
took  possession  of  the  old  Dodonian  dis- 
trict of  the  northwest,  and  there  planted 
the  tribal  beginnings  of  Epirote  nation- 
ality. Achilles  himself,  however,  must 
have  been  from  this  region  aforetime, 
for  he  was  wont  in  the  intervals  of  his 
wrath  to  offer  prayer  to  the  Dodonian 
Zeus.  It  is  said  again  that  the  Molos- 
sians took  their  name  from  an  ancient 
chief,  Molossus,  who  was  the  son  of  An- 
dromache ;  but  this  requires  still  greater 
stretch  of  imagination.  The  Epirotes 
were  divided  into  fourteen  independent 
tribes,  the  Chaones  and  the  Thesproti 
being  the  principal  after  the  Moos- 
ians. 

The  situation  was  barbarous,  and  like- 
wise the  people.  It  is  likely  that  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  an 

offshoot    from    the  ThraCO-    several  race  in- 

Illyrian  branch  of  the  Hel-  ^™^^t,f„f 
lenic  race.  It  is  also  likely  ^o'^o^^a- 
that  the  religious  cult,  having  its  center 
at  Dodona,  was  of  a  Pelasgic  origin,  and 
thereby  associated  with  the  old  popula- 
tions of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  also  likely 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasions, 
branches  of  that  family  ran  into  Epirus 
and  contributed  to  form  the  miscellany 
by  which  it  was  peopled.     The  culture 
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and  activity  of  the  Greeks  appear  never 
to  have  penetrated  the  region ;  but  the 
awe  with  which  superstition  had  endued 
tlie  Dodonian  oaks,  wlierein  the  solemn 
voice  of  Jove  Almighty  was  heard  by 
the  primitive  sons  of  men,  was  perpetu- 
ated into  the  classical    aees  of  Hellen- 


/I  L  s — il  11  I. 
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ism,  and  only  ceased  to  have  an  in- 
fluence over  the  Greek  mind  with  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  race. 

Of  the  Achaeans,  fabulously  descended 
from  Achasus,  brother  of  Dorus,  some- 
Place  and  char-  thing  lias  been  said  in  the 
^nsTIchiUer  former  book.  Their  orig- 
^*yp®-  inal  seat  is  thought  to  have 

been  a  small  district  in  Southern  Thes- 
saly.     It  is  not  impossible  that  a  tribe 


of  men  having  the  tradition  of  a  single 
ancestor  held  here  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  they  extended  their  sway, 
according  to  the  legend,  until  they 
reached  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Warrior 
Achilles  himself  was  of  this  race,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  typified  their  pas- 
sions and  barbarism.  Achilles  was  lit- 
tle noted  for  those  amenities  which  are 
supposed  to  humanize  mankind,  and  the 
race  to  which  he  belonged  was  like  unto 
himself. 

In    the    general    agitation  of  Greece, 
the  Achaeans  made  their  way  across  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  there  established  itself  in  Achaia; 

,1  1  •         ii  1  -iii       lack  of  culture. 

themselves  m  the  little 
country  having  a  coast  line  about  thirty- 
five  miles  in  extent.  This  became  the 
classical  province  of  Achaia.  Herein  the 
Achasans  were  manifest  in  the  ages  of 
recorded  history ;  but,  like  the  Epirotes, 
they  were  always  an  uncultured  folk, 
leaving  at  the  last  but  little  trace  in  the 
literature,  the  art,  the  memorials  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  They  were  more  like 
Dorians  than  lonians,  rough  warriors 
and  valiant,  but  of  uncouth  manners 
and  unfired  with  the  Promethean  light. 
They  transmitted  no  historical  or  ar- 
tistic memorials  of  themselves,  though 
their  fame  as  warriors  fixed  itself  first 
in  the  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
lonians,  and  was  thus  transmitted  to 
mankind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Dorian  wars 
in  Peloponnesus  the  restless  tribes  who 
had  come  in  with  the  Her- 

Dorians  join  the 

aclidcC  were  not  appeased  immortals  in 

-.  ,  TTT         -1  colonizing  Crete. 

by  conquest.  We  have 
already  remarked  upon  the  spirit  of 
colonization  into  which  the  restless  activ- 
ities of  the  Dorians  were  now  turned. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  outputtings 
of  this  early  age — a  movement  dimly 
outlined  in  the  shadows  of  tradition — 
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was  that  adventure  which  carried  the 
Dorians  by  migration  into  Crete.  In 
that  island  hitherto  had  been  many 
wonderful  works  of  gods  and  men.  It 
was  here  that  Minos  had  planted  his  in- 
stitutions at  a  time  to  which  the 
epoch  of  Lycurgus  was  modern. 
Zeus  had  loved  Europa.  That  is, 
the  Shining  Heaven  overcame 
Europe,  and  Minos  was  born, 
even  before  the  flood  of  Deu- 
calion. Minos  was  the  father  of 
the  Greek  Noah.  He  wished  to 
be  king  of  Crete,  and  prayed  that 
a  bull  might  come  up  from  the 
sea  fit  to  be  sacrificed  to  Nep- 
tune. Accordingly,  an  animal 
was  so  sent,  beautiful  and  strong. 
Minos  would  fain  save  so  splen- 
did a  creature,  and  sacrificed 
another  in  his  stead.  So  was 
Neptune  offended,  and  the  wife 
of  Minos  was  smitten  with  folly 
as  a  punishment.  For  she  con- 
ceived an  insane  passion  for  the 
bull,  and  so  was  born  the  Min- 
otaur. But  Minos  became  king 
and  lawgiver  of  the  Cretes.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  Dorian  Lycur- 
gus of  the  Peloponnesus  went 
thither  to  learn  his  first  lessons 
in  the  law.  All  of  this  is  to  say 
that  a  primitive  offshoot  of  the 
Dorian  stock  made  its  way  into 
Crete,  and  there  by  conquest  and 
development  antedated  some- 
what the  rise  of  civilization  in 
Southern  Hellas. 

Besides  the  major  nations  which 
we  have  thus  traced  to  their  stations  in  the 
Absolute  diffu-     Hellenic  world,  many  small 

sion  of  Greeks 
indicated  by 


fact  in  the  constitution  of  the  Greek 
populations.  The  utter  diffusion  of  the 
race  throughout  Hellas  and  the  -^gean 
islands  was  not  only  illustrated  but 
proved  by  the  multifarious  dialects  which 


divisions 


were  manifest 
theirianguages.  jn  the  general  diffusion. 
In  fact,  no  other  people  were  ever  rami- 
fied and  differentiated  to  a  like  extent 
with  the  Greeks.     This  was  the  bottom 


THE   BIRTH   OF   EUROPA. 
Drawn  by  J.  E.  Hodgson,  from  the  vision  of  Titian. 

Sprang  from  the  common  ancestral 
language.  Every  neighborhood  of  the 
Greeks  spoke  its  own  tongue.  Not  only 
was  the  vocalic  utterance  of  the  lan- 
guage different  in  one  district  from  that 
of  any  other,  but  even  the  consonantal 
structure  of  the  words  was  inflected  into 
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new  forms,  until  in  many  instances  the 
people  on  the  two  sides  of  a  range  of 
hills  could  not  hold  discoui^se  with  each 
other. 

It  seemed  that  the  ethnic  forces  which 
underlay  this  complete  differentiation  of 
Innumerable  di-  tribe  from  tribe  would  be 
Sof  ".ll^d-  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
uaiity.  of    absolute  individualism. 

The  languages  or  dialects  which  might 
be  correctly  defined  by  the  general  term 


Greek  were  actually  innumerable,  and 
this,  too,  within  a  region  of  country  hav- 
ing an  estimated  area  of  only  thirty-four 
thousand  square  miles.  Already  in  this 
fundamental  feature  of  the  Hellenic  dis- 
persion we  discover  the  tremendous  and 
radical  impulses  by  which  the  Greek 
peoples  were  borne  on,  first  in  their  dis- 
semination, afterwards  in  their  devel- 
opment, and  finally  to  the  acme  of  their 
fame. 


Chapter   XLVII.^Xhe  Kield  and  the  IMarkex. 


E  have  thus  drawn  in 
tolerable  breadth  the 
geographical  basis  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  v/ith 
its  several  divisions. 
We  do  not,  for  the 
present,  consider  that 
'  race  in  its  widest  dispersion,  when  borne 
abroad  in  the  Macedonian  chariot  it  de- 
posited its  germs  of  culture  on  almost 
:  every  coast  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  was  a  time  when  from  Massilia 
in  Gaul  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  hyperborean  regions  of  Europe 
to  the  cataract  of  the  Nile,  the  Greek 
Geographical  touguc  was  heard  and  un- 
\^t::^:L  derstood ;  but  we  here  view 
persion.  only   the    primitive  distri- 

bution of  the  race,  under  its  own  ancient 
movements,  apart  from  the  artificial 
processes  of  history.  It  is  upon  this 
primitive  geographical  basis  of  Hellen- 
ism that  we  wish  now  to  offer  a  some- 
what extended  commentary  on  the  ethnic 
character  of  the  race. 

Human  life  in  the  East  began  with 
thought  and  has  ended  inmaterialism. 
In  the  West  it  began  with  materialism 
and  has  ended  in  thought.  Even  the 
Eastern  Aryans,  as  they  drifted  further 


and  further  from  the  original  nidus, 
partook  in  large  degree  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Semitic  races,  striking  aepar- 
They     became    dreamers,  ^^EastaTd''^ 

busying     themselves     with    "West  Aryans. 

the  construction  of  a  System  of  Things, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  cause  or 
causes  of  nature.  But  in  Hellas  we  find 
for  the  first  time  the  phenomenon  of  life 
on  a  strictly  natural  basis.  The  Greek 
career  began  with  the  adjustment  of  the 
race  to  physical  conditions,  and  the  re- 
flex action  of  the  outer  world  upon  the 
Hellenic  mind  was  the  first  element  of 
its  progress.  Life  in  the  East  started 
with  religion,  and  in  Greece  with  some- 
thing to  eat.  Not  that  material  phe- 
nomena were  wholly  neglected  by  the 
Eastern  races ;  not  that  the  Iranic  and 
Indie- Aryans  failed  to  note  the  aspects  of 
the  material  world ;  but  their  peculiarity 
was  the  attempt  to  construct  at  once 
from  visible  conditions  an  Invisible  Sys- 
tem of  power  over  nature  and  man. 
The  Western  Aryans  completely  re- 
versed this  process.  Not  that  they 
failed  to  idealize.  Indeed,  their  whole 
life  grew  in  the  direction  of  thought  and 
ideality;  but  they  started  from  the 
physical  basis  and  led  a  natural  life. 
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The  country  in  which  the  Hellenes 
found  themselves  was  specially  favor- 
Greek  instincts    able  for  the  encouragement 

favored  by  na-  £  ^j^^     instiuctive  disposi- 

ture ;  G-reece  a  *^ 

vortex.  tions.      Greece    is    anom- 

alous among  all  the  inhabitable  parts  of 
the  earth.  No  other  region  is  in  its 
similitude.  It  is  a  vortex  of  all  the 
forces  of    the   natural   world.      First   of 


is  forty  miles  from  the  sea  or  ten  miles 
from  the  hills.  It  has  within  a  terri- 
tory of  little  more  than  twenty  thousand 
square  miles  almost  every  variety  of 
climate  known  in  Continental  Europe, 
just  as  Europe  has  every  variety  known 
in  the  world.  Historians  and  ethnog- 
raphers have  been  given  to  drawing 
this  analogy,  namely:    Europe  is  a  cli- 


DISTANT  VIEW  OF  CORINTH.— Drawn  by  MacWhii 


all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  region  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  number  and 
variety  of  natural  activities  anywhere 
discoverable  in  the  world.  It  was  vol- 
canic in  its  origin.  It  is  and  has  ever 
been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  earth- 
quake and  tempest.  It  is  a  perpetual 
expression  of  the  strife  between  earth 
and  ocean,  between  Zeus  and  Poseidon. 
Less  than  one  half  the  area  of  Portugal, 
it  has  a  sea  line  greater  than  all  Spain  and 
Portugal  together!      No  part  of  Greece 


matic  epitome  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
Greece  is  the  epitome  of  Europe.  Nor 
is  the  likeness  strained  which  thus  as- 
signs to  Hellas  the  place  of  brief  abstract 
and  chronicle  of  all  the  physical  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Down  from  the  frozen  summits  of 
Pindus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains 
falls  the  blast  of  unending  winter,  while 
across  the  Mediterranean  comes  the  hot 
breath  of  Africa.      In  a  journey  of  a  few 
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miles  the   traveler  not   only  sees  -witli 

his  eye  a  natural  panorama  which  may 

be  regarded  as  a  summary 

Extraordinary  r         n      ^i  i  i        j 

range  of  climatic  of  all  the  knOWn  land- 
phenomena,  g^^pgg   Qf  ^j^g  g^^^^^  ^^^  j^g 

feels  against  his  person  the  breath  of 
every  climate.  At  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast  he  finds  himself  perhaps 


gle  navigable  body  of  live  water  in  the 
whole  country.  In  summer  time  the 
beds  of  brooks  are  dry  and  gleaming 
white  in  the  sunshine.  On  the  hillslopes 
are  forests.  It  is  reckoned  that  to  the 
present  day  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  orig- 
inal woods  remains,  with  little  change 
except   the   slow   transformation    which 


VAl.E  OF  THE  NEDA, 


at  a  level  of  more  than  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Below  him,  here 
and  there,  is  a  plateau.  Beyond  are 
peaks  and  ranges  of  hills.  Between 
are  narrow  and  sequestered  valleys. 
Here  is  a  small  and  fertile  plain,  and 
there  a  ravine,  traversed  by  a  short  and 
insignificant  river,  which  plunges  down 
wildly  to  the  sea.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  running  streams,  but  not  a  sin- 


all  vegetation  on  the  earth  is  undergoing 
under  the  dominion  of  cosmic  forces. 

There  are  in  Greece  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct  zones    of    vegetation.     From    the 

seacoast    to     the    height    of    ^ones  of  vegeta- 

aboutfive  hundred  feet  lies  tionandprod- 

.,        .  ucts  of  each. 

the  land  of  corn  and  wme, 
of   olives,   oranges,   melons,    pomegran- 
ates, and  all  manner  of  fruits.     Between 
five   hundred  and    fifteen   hundred   feet 
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of  elevation  we  have  the  first  level  of 
hills  where  the  semitropical  products 
give  place  to  hardier  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion. This  is  the  region  where  earth 
products  are  supplanted  by  animal  life, 
where  flocks  and  herds  abound  rather 
than  gardens  and  growing  fields.  From 
fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  is  the  forest  region  of 
Greece,  where  the  old  oaks  still  spread 
in  their  primitive  grandeur.  This  is  the 
second  real  belt  of  vegetable  life.  From 
three  thousand  five  htindred  to  five  thou- 
sand feet  rises  the  land  of  the  beech  and 
the  pine,  interspersed,  however,  with 
occasional  districts  where  cornfields  and 
gardens  of  hardier  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  found.  Beyond  five  thousand  feet 
rise  the  mountain  heights  of  a  subalpine 
character,  where  only  a  few  wild  plants 
are  able  to  maintain  a  precarious  exist- 
ence. 

We  thus  see  a  country  steep-up, 
broken,  infinitely  diversified.  If  the 
cosmographioai  land  level  had  been  a  lit- 
Slut  and  Li  tie  lower,  only  the  heights 
islands.  would  have  appeared  above 

the  water.  The  Adriatic  and  the  ^gean 
would  have  flowed  together,  and  the  ar- 
chipelago would  have  been  continuous 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Italy.  Greece  is  a 
land  archipelago,  the  bottoms  between 
the  islands  being  covered  with  fruits 
and  flowers  and  inhabited  by  all  manner 
of  living  forms. 

It  was  into  this  region  that  the  primi- 
tive Hellenes  wandered  and  dispersed. 
The  Greek  satis-  At  the  first,  as  we  have  said, 
n::J;SunT"^  it  was  a  quest  for  food, 
'^^'1°®-  a    quest    most     successful 

and  encouraging.  The  Greek  tribes 
found  niuch  to  eat.  In  no  part  of  the 
earth  was  the  struggle  for  a  food-supply 
among  a  primitive  people  rewarded  with 
so  immediate  and  varied  results.  The 
fact  is  here  cited  because  of  its  reaction- 


ary effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
race.  In  the  whole  Greek  career  we  shall 
find  the  idea  of  food,  the  physical  sus- 
tenance of  life,  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  should  be  accomplished  to  have  been 
among  the  most  important  considerations 
to  which  the  energies  of  the  Greeks  were 
devoted.  It  may,  therefore,  profit  that 
we  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
natural  raeans  by  which  the  original 
plant  of  Hellenism  was  nourished  as  it 
spread  wild  over  the  valleys  and  hill- 
slopes  of  the  ancient  land. 

Here  grew  the  grape.  The  wines  of 
modern  Greece  are  not  reckoned  among 
the  best,  but  are  extreme- 

A  land  of  the 

ly  abundant  and  varied  in  vine  and  the 
kind.  Perhaps  they  have  ^"^  ^"'^' 
lost  their  flavor.  At  all  events,  the 
early  products  of  the  Greek  vineyards 
were  among  the  richest  of  the  world. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  fully  seven 
hundred  thousand  stremmas  of  land' 
planted  in  vineyards,  and  it  is  probable 
that  even  this  comparatively  wide  area 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  immense 
cultivation  of  vines  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greek  civilization. 

The  census  of  1876  showed  a  total  of 
more  than  two  million  of  mulberry  trees 
under  cultivation  in  Greece .   The  silkworm 
Throughout   Peloponnesus  Td'tr^^tru's 
scarcely     a      peasant,      in  fi-i^its. 
mediaeval  or  modern  times,  but  has  had 
a  few  mulberries  growing,  and  scarcely 
a  peasant's  wife  but  has  carried  about 
the   gathered  eggs  of   the  silkworm  in 
her  bosom.     In  primitive  times  the  fruit 
of  this    tree  was  employed   for  food  as 
one  of  the  native  berries  of  Greece,  and 
to  the  present  day  it  is  not  to  be  neglected 
as  a  summer  fruit. 

But  greater  than  the  mulberry  is  the 
fig.      In  Attica,   at  the  present  time  as 


'  The  strtmina  is  ;ibout  one  fourth  of  an  acre. 
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in  tlie  remotest  ages  of  the  dawn,  the 
fig-  tree  grows  to  perfection.  Also  in 
Messenia  it  flourislies.  It  is  reckoned 
that  the  fig  orchards  of  modern  Greece 
exceed  three  hundred  thousand  trees. 
The  fruit  has  in  no  wise  degenerated 
from  its  ancient  qualities.  Such  as  it 
was  when  first  planted  or  discovered  by 


long  time  extended  over  a  peculiar  va- 
riety of  grape  having  its  native  place  in 
the  rich  country  about  Cor- 

.  ,,     -,     1  Fame  and  abun- 

mth.         It    is  called  the  ("?/r-  .dance  of  the 

,  •       ii       1        J      i:   -i  Greek  currants. 

rant  m  the  land  of  its  pro- 
duction and  also  in  the  markets  of  the 
West.     This  berry  is  said  to  constitute 
the  largest  single  export  from  modern 
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the  incoming  lonians  it  is  to-day.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  apricots  and 
the  pomegranates,  which  grow  abun- 
dantly on  all  the  lower  levels  and  plains 
of  Greece.  All  of  the  varieties  of  the 
citrus  fruits  abound — oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  and  limes — both  on  the  main- 
land and  in  the  outlying  islands  of  the 
archipelago. 

The    viticulture    of    Hellas  has  for  a 


Greece.  The  census  of  1876  shows  an 
exportation  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  million  pounds  of  this  small  grape, 
well  known  in  the  markets  of  England 
and  America  as  the  chief  constituent  of 
plum-pudding.  Doubtless  the  fruit  in 
question  has  flourished  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  we  may  conceive  the  delight 
of  even  the  old  Pelasgic  tribes  in  find- 
ing themselves   in    the   native    thickets 
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where    this   vine    hung   heavy  with  its 
treasure. 

It  is  not  needed  to  enumerate  the  vast, 
almost  infinite,  variety  of  fruits  and  veg- 
Richnessofthe  etables,  berries  and  grains, 
i:Mes':iraTn;,  native  or  imported,  that 
and  berries.  have  flourished  and  still 
flourish  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  plains 


nature  the  nourishment  which  was  des- 
tined to  increase  and  intensify  the  native 
vigor  of  the  people,  already  vigorous  and 
intense  by  journeyings  and  adventure, 
by  poetic  exploit  and  warlike  hazard  in 
many  lands. 

Not  only  were  the  Greeks  thus  in  the 
early  ages  brought  into  contact  with  the 


of  Hellas.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  has  had  so  great  variety  and'  so 
great  abundance.  True,  the  area  was 
not  large ;  but  nature  was  here  in  her 
in  tensest  mood.  She  gave  of  her  riches. 
Her  wealth  was  at  first  hand.  And  so 
amid  this  abundance  the  Hellenic  fam- 
ily, notably  the  lonians  and  the  Dorians, 
began  their  career.  They  reached  forth 
their  hand  and  took  from  the  hand  of 


most  varied  and  abundant  resources  of 
the  natural  world,   as  it  respects  what 
things  soever  sprang  from  Balancing  of 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  but  l^^S'^Jtlt., 

'  animal  means  oi 

they  also  found  themselves  subsistence, 
in  a  region  where  the  old  struggle  with 
animal  life  continued.  There  was  a 
happy  balancing  of  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  a  paral- 
lelism between  the  two  in  respect  to  va- 
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riety  and  fecundity.  The  hills  of  prim- 
itive Greece  teemed  with  all  manner  of 
living'  creatures.  The  wild  boar,  the 
wolf,  the  bear,  the  lynx,  the  wild  cat, 
the  jackal,  and  the  fox  were  everywhere 
and  abounded.  The  wild  goat  was  then 
an  inhabitant  of  Gi^eece,  and  to  this  day 
finds,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  his 
last  refuge  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  Game  has  ever  been  abun- 
dant in  Hellas.  The  red  deer,  the  fal- 
low deer,  the  roe,  the  hare,  the  rabbit, 
and  innumerable  other  varieties  of  ani- 
mated creatures,  hoofed  and  pawed, 
winged  or  finned,  provoked  the  adven- 
turous Greek  to  the  excitements  of  the 
chase. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
the    food-supply  of   the    Hellenic    race. 

Greece  created      But  this  waS  not   all.       The 

deveio^e^dlot'  ^ouutry  was  created  for 
commerce.  commerce.  Everywherethe 

ocean  has  eaten  into  the  land,  and  every- 
where the  land  reaches  into  the  sea.  Har- 
bors are  without  number.  The  whole 
coast  is  virtually  a  haven.  As  if  not  sat- 
isfied with  surrounding  all  the  outer  shore 
of  Hellas  with  bays  and  inlets,  nature 
went  within  and  divided  the  small  coun- 
try in  twain  by  an  inland  sea  of  salt 
water,  safe  and  capacious  for  all  manner 
of  ships.  Already  the  adventures  and  ex- 
cursions of  the  Hellenes  had  fitted  them- 
for  commercial  enterprise.  Alread)''  the 
journeys  of  the  people  had  reached  out 
over  sea  as  well  as  land.  Already,  by 
their  experiences  on  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  archipel- 
ago, they  had  become  wise  in  the  man- 
agement of  ships.  They  were  a  people, 
moreover,  quick  to  discern  and  eager  to 
recognize  the  value  of  foreign  products 
and  the  advantages  of  interchange.  Thus 
were  laid  in  nature  the  foundations  of  the 
striking  aptitude  of  the  Greeks  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.    They  were,  from  the 


first,  the  British,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch  of  antiquity. 

Thus  at  a  very  early  age  the  Greeks,, 
out  of  the  resources  of  their  own  country 
and  by  foreign  commerce,  strong  reactions, 
supplied  themselves  with  "i;^;'^"^^^"^- 
the  first  necessaries  of  life,  character. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  character 
of  the  food  which  the  primitive  peoples 
were  able  to  obtain,  the  method  of  its- 
preparation  and  of  its  taking,  had  much, 
to  do  with  their  development.  Eatings 
is  far  luore  important  in  its  relations 
with  the  body  of  youth  than  with  the 
more  hardened  personage  of  mature  life. 
So  in  the  youth  of  nations,  to  be  well  fed 
was  to  be  well  bred.  There  appears  to 
have  been,  moreover,  in  the  Greek  an 
element  of  taste  with  respect  to  food  for 
which  we  should  look  in  vain  among- 
any  other  ancient  people.  He  not  only 
fed  himself  plentifully,  abundantly,  but 
also  tastefully.  He  was  not  as  the 
Roman  or  the  Assyrian  a  gourmand  by 
nature  and  practice.  His  eating  was  a 
rational  action,  and  his  selection  and 
adaptation  of  food  was  a  process  of  right 
thinking  and  good  taste. 

Already,  in  the   age    of   Homer,    the 
natural  condition  and  distribution  of  food 
was  a  matter  of  prime  im-  Food-taking 
portance.  The  epic  concept  ep^fp^ewyof^ 

of    food-taking   was   wholly    the  Greeks. 

free  from  the  coarse  and  degraded  notions 
which  many  nations  have  attached  there- 
to. With  Homer  bread  and  the  distri- 
bution of  bread,  the  meat  of  the  sacrifice 
and  its  savor}^  smell,  were  subjects  of 
poetic  thought.  With  him  the  eating  of 
his  heroes  was  as  poetical  as  their  battle. 
His  resounding  hexameters  knew  no  dif- 
ference between  the  clang  of  the  drinking 
cups  and  the  lifting  of  roast  meats  from 
spits  and  beds  of  coals  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  clang  of  shields  and  the  burial 
of  dead  heroes  on  the   other.     The  one 
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was  the  means  of  developing  and  en- 
nobling his  warriors,  and  the  other  the 
means  of  their  destruction. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  table  of  the 
Greek  became  in  some  sense  the  center 
Greek  table  be-    of  his   civilization.       Here 

comes  the  oen-  ^^      f  |^-g  t^gteS  were    Culti- 

ter  of  the  ciTil- 

izediife.  vated.    Beginning  with  the 

gratification  of  his  palate  and  the 
strengthening  of  his  physical  nature,  he 
gave  free  rein  to  his  thought.  He  spoke, 
and  his  friends  at  the  board  responded. 
There  was  elegant  converse.  The  Greek 
table  was  the  first  point  of  light  which 
shone  out  of  the  old  barbarism ;  and  the 
garland  of  flowers  which  the  nude  wait- 
ing-boy handed  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  reclined  at  the  board  between  her 
lord  and  her  father,  and  with  which  her 
delicate  hands  crowned  their  brows,  was 
the  emblem  and  promise  of  the  art  and 
poetry  of  the  Greeks. 

These  fundamental  facts  in  the  life  of 
the  Hellenes  soon  passed  into  their  or- 
Heiienic  society  gauic  development.  In  the 
aroundthe  earliest  towns  built  by  the 

market.  Greeks,  whether  Dorians  or 

lonians,  the  central  idea  was  not  the 
place  of  justice,  not  the  bema  where  the 
orator  was  to  stand,  not  the  gymnasium 
where  the  youth  was  to  be  educated,  not 
even  the  temple  of  the  gods,  but  simply 
the  Market.  We  should  look  in  vain 
among  all  other  ancient  peoples  for  this 
so  physical  an  emblem  in  the  heart  of 
municipality.  Not  in  the  outskirts  of 
his  town  did  the  Greek  plant  his  market 
place ;  not  in  the  dirty  purlieus  of  his 
less  attractive  streets  and  alleys  did  he 
establish  booths  and  sheds  for  the  sale 
of  what  things  soever  his  gardeners, 
his  fishermen,  his  merchants  had 
brought  together  for  the  support  of  life  ; 
but  in  his  best  square,  in  his  center 
around  which  all  the  other  interest  of 
his  city  were  to  be  set  in  disposal,  there 


he  made  his  market  place,  and  adorned 
it  with  art. 

The  most  learned  and  artistic  travel- 
ers of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  world 
could  but  be  astonished  were  they  intro- 
duced again  into  the  splendid  surround- 
ings, the  beauties,  the  elegance,  the  re- 
finement of  the  old  Greek  markets. 
Nothing  like  them  has  been  found  oth- 
erwhere along  the  wharves,  within  the 
Vv-alled  towns,  or  as  concomitants  to  the 
great  cities  built  by  men. 

Even  among  the  austere  Dorians  the 
same  practice  prevailed  in  the  building 
of  their  towns.  Here  be-  spiendid  con- 
fore  us  is  the  market  place  ^°,^LlTpra°oeln' 
of  Sparta — primitive  Sparta  Sparta. 
— that  old  Sparta  which  was  created  by 
the  Dorian  race  in  the  early  days  after 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  a 
broad,  open  space,  paved  with  marble. 
Around  it  are  splendid  columns,  and 
porticoes  elaborately  carved  and  sur- 
mounted with  statues.  Marble  seats 
have  been  hewn  out  for  the  common 
people  where  they  may  sit  on  coming 
to  buy.  Here  in  the  foreground  is  the 
statue  of  Hermes  of  the  Agora.  He 
holds  in  his  arms  the  infant  Bacchus. 
This  single  statue  would  be  an  art  treas- 
ure sufficient  to  distinguish  any  city  of 
modern  times.  To  the  right  is  an  im- 
mense portico  of  marble  columns.  Far 
in  the  background  is  the  citadel,  also  of 
white  marble.  In  the  rear  of  the  plaza 
stands  superbly  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Spartan  people,  with  brazen  shield  and 
inverted  spear.  To  the  left  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  open  space  is  the  temple  of 
the  Moirai,  containing  the  bones  of 
Orestes.  To  the  right  is  a  smaller,  but 
still  more  famous  fane ;  it  is  the  memo- 
rial hall  in  which  are  gathered  and  pre- 
served the  spoils  and  trophies  of  the 
Persian  War.  One  very  side  are  marble 
elevations  and  pillars  and  statues  with- 
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out  number.  Yet  this  is  Sparta,  city  of 
the  Dorians,  grimmest  of  all  the  Greeks. 
What,  then,  shall  we  expect  in  the 
marketplace  of  Athens?  These  are  the 
Features  and  art  joyous,  effervescent  Ionian 
Ithenian''^^  Greeks,  to  whom  the  pleas- 
market,  -uj-e  of  congregation  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  living.  This  is  the  ele- 
gant race  who,  beginning  on  the  same 


little  to  the  left  and  further  on  was  the 
celebrated  Areopagus.  In  the  fore- 
ground and  facing  on  the  square  was 
the  world-renowned  Bema  where  the 
orators  stood  in  addressing  the  popu- 
lace. Behind  and  beyond  rose  the  mag- 
nificent rotunda  of  the  Bouleuterion 
where  the  Boiil'e  or  Great  Council  of  Five 
Htmdred,  was  wont  to  assemble.     Then 


STREET  IN  ATHENS,  SHOWING  TOWER  OF   IHE  WIXDS 


II  by  J.  Buhhi 


level  of  a  material  existence,  rose  and 
flowered  like  a  lily  from  the  soil.  The 
market  of  Athens  was  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  antiquit3\  It  was  set  at  the  south 
acclivity  of  the  Acropolis,  overlooked 
by  the  Parthenon  and  the  statue  of 
Athena  Promachos.  The  great  square 
was  paved  with  marble.  At  the  right 
was  the  magnificent  Portico  of  the  Epo- 
nymoi,  where  were  gathered  the  statues 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Ionian  race.     A 


came  the  great  marble  stairway,  broad 
and  beautiful,  leading  up  between  the 
Bema  and  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Under 
the  shelter  of  the  latter  stood  the  Statue 
of  Peace,  with  the  child  Plutus  in  her 
arms.  Beyond  and  still  to  the  left  was 
the  Portico  Poicile,  dating  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Pisistratus,  and  adorned  by 
some  of  the  most  famous  chisels  and 
brushes  in  Athens.  Above  and  beyond 
loomed  the  native  precipice  of  the  Acrop- 
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olis,  while  still  to  the  left  was  the  portico  j  was    complete   without    its    rich   display 
and  colonnade  of  King  Attalus      All  of  |  of  flowers      These  \\ere  done  into  ear- 
these  wonder- 
ful structures, 
in  which  was 
expressed  the 
best  genius  of 
the  most   ac- 
tive   race    of 
men,     were 
done  in  shin- 
ing    marble, 
over  which 
the  Attic  sun- 
shine   spread 
its  splendors, 
while    the 
most   illustri- 
ous    of     the 
Greeks   gath- 
ered   in    the 
market   place 
not     only    to 
buy    their 
fruits    and   ^ 
meats    and   § 
flowers,  but  to   o 
walk  and  ges-    % 
ticulate    and   ^ 
debate  the    'r. 
questions    o  f  |- 
the  day. 

The  keen 
artistic  sense 
of  the  Greeks 
laid  under 
tribute  all  the 
beauties  of  the 
natural  Avorld. 
Theirs  was 
the  kingdom 
of  leaves  and 
blossoms.  No 
table    of    the 

Greeks,  no  banquet,  no  household  meal  I  lands    by   the   women,    and    were    woni 
where    only  the    family  were    gathered  |  on   the  heads   or  around   the  bodies  of 
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Flo-wer  treas- 
ures of  the  ban 
quet  and  the 
flower  girls. 


the  eaters.  Other  garlands  were  put 
as  crowns  about  the  wine  vases  and 
cups;  and  the  dishes  of  vi- 
ands were  not  ready  to  be 
served  until  the  rim  of 
the  plate  had  its  trimming'  of  leaves  and 
blossoms.  There  was  in  every  city  a 
flower  market  having  special  reference 
to  the  feast,  to  the  banquet.  Nor  was  it 
a  rude  and  uncertain  class  of  women 
and  girls  who  brought  hither  the  treas- 
ures of  the  flower  garden   and  the  field, 


ON    THE    PROMENADE    OF   THE    AGORA COSTUMES    AND    TYPES, 

From  a  vase. 


but  elegant  Greek  maidens  and  the  well- 
attired  of  the  poorer  class  came  with 
their  baskets  laden  to  the  brim  with  the 
choicest  garlands.  Those  who  would 
decorate  their  homes  went  to  this  mar- 
ket and  received  from  the  hands  of 
women  who  might  well  have  stood  as 
models  for  Phidias  the  beautiful  wreaths 
which  were  to  adorn  the  tables  of  num- 
berless homes  in  Athens. 

Not  only  blossoms  appeared,  but  gar- 
lands of  myrtle  and  ivy  and  of  the 
silver  poplar  were  woven  in  artistic  form 
by  the  women  and  carried  to  the  market 


place.  Nor  were  these  treasures  lightly 
flung  aside  when  they  had  subserved 
their  purpose  and  began  to 

^  Poetical  esti- 

fade.     They  were    carried  mate  of  wreaths 

•1,1  .  and  garlands. 

away  by  the  guests  as  me- 
mentos.     The  lover  hung  up  his  wreath 
at  the  door,  and  with  all  the  idealism  of 
a  Greek  wrote  beneath  it : 
"  Fair  as  these  flowers,   like  them  thou  soon  shall 
fade." 

Here,  then,  sprang  up  and  began  to 
blossom  the  ideal   life    of   the    Greeks. ' 
The   market   place  was  not 

only  the  scene  The  market  of 
nf  an  intpr  the  G-reeks  the 
OI       an        mtei-    Bourse  of 

change  of  prod-  Thought, 
ucts,  of  the  selling  of  meats 
and  fruits  and  flowers,  not 
only  the  place  of  elegant 
shops  where  other  forms  of 
merchandise  were  bartered 
for  gain,  but  it  was  also  the 
Bourse  of  Thought.  Here 
idea  was  offered  for  idea,  con- 
ceit for  conceit.  Plans  were 
made  and  developed.  From 
the  market  radiated  almost 
all  the  lines  of  institutional 
life  among  the  Greeks.  The 
political  tendencies  of  the 
times  germinated  here,  and 
here  the  public  life  took  form. 
In  the  market  the  aspects  of  private 
life  were  in  a  large  measure  what  things 
determined.     Manners  and  T^XTsed^n 

customs        grew       in        this   the  agora. 

fecund  city  of  activities.  Hither  men 
came  to  offer  their  opinions,  to  combat 
the  opinions  of  others,  to  stand  for  lead- 
ership, to  control  the  forces  of  society. 
Others  came  through  vanity.  Fashions 
were  made  in  the  agora.  The  young 
fops  of  Athens  here  displayed  their  new 
est  suits,  and  here  the  sages  and  phi- 
losophers walked  about,  wearing  their 
short  Dorian   cloaks  and  carrying  their 
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knotty  staves,  cut  from  the  myrtle 
bough.  Here  was  seen  the  gnarled 
brows  and  Promethean  eyes  of  Socrates, 
glaring  at  some  sophist  against  whose 
sapless  folly  he  thundered  some  unan- 
swerable aphorism,  and  here  the  stoop- 
ing and  tattered  Diogenes  went  about, 
like  the  cynic  that  he  was,  carrying  his 
lighted  lantern  at  noonday. 

As  we  have  said,  many  of  the  most 
important  civil  interests  of  the  Greek 
cities  were   grouped    about  their  market 


the  initiative  in  all  legislative  matters. 
Here  the  measures  were  devised  by 
which  the  public  finances  were  regulated, 
the  soldiery  provided  for,  the  decision 
reached  for  war,  and  the  vote  taken  for 
peace.  Here  also  the  envoys  and  min- 
isters from  foreign  states  were  received, 
and  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  city  and  distant  countries  conducted. 
The  market  place  in  the  democratic 
cities  of  the  lonians  had  a  greater  im- 
portance   than    among  the  Dorian  cities 


FISHING  BEACH 


by  G.  VuilUf 


1  sketch  of  H.  Belle. 


places.       In    Athens,   for   instance,    the 

great  Bouleuterion,  or" Council  Chamber 

of  the  Five  Hundred,  was 

Relations  of  the 

market  and  the      SCt  bcloW  the  AcrOpolis  and 

Bouleuterion.  r       •  j  i  i      ,  t, 

facing  on  the  market.  It 
was  thus  convenient  for  members  of  the 
Boule  to  meet  each  other  informally  in 
the  agora,  and  turn  thence  to  the  sitting 
of  the  council.  In  coming  forth,  the 
first  thing  which  the  senators  and  judges 
of  the  Greek  states  would  see  was  the 
plaza  of  the  agora,  with  its  assemblage 
of  marketers  and  citizens.  In  the  Bou- 
leuterion was  conducted  the  important 
business  of  the  state.      Here  was  taken 


of  the  south ;   but   the  aristocratic  form 
of  Greek  society  was  also  nurtured  in 
the  agora.     In  Sparta,  as  in  the  spartan 
well  as  in  Athens,  the  mar-  ^sf  aa"^to<=- 

'  racy  w^as 

ket  was  the  place  where  nourished, 
the  Gerontes,  or  Old  Men,  were  wont 
to  come  and  interchange  their  wisdom. 
Here  the  Ephoroi  assembled  and  con- 
ducted the  government.  Under  the 
colonnades  of  the  market  place  any  com- 
pany of  free  Spartans  might  assemble 
and  speak,  in  their  laconic  wa}',  of  pub- 
lic affairs ;  but  the  Spartan  orator  was 
not  encouraged.  He  gave  only  the  pith 
of  the  thing,  and  said  no  more.     There 
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was  no  response,  no  agitation,  none  of 
that  humming  and  buzzing,  that  clatter 
of  the  tongue  and  flourish  of  the  arms 
peculiar  to  the  agora  of  the  democratic 
states.  For  this  reason  the  Dorian 
cities  did  not  to  a  like  degree  have  the 
center  of  their  civil  institutions  in  the 
agora.  We  mt:st  remember,  however, 
the  peculiarity  of  Sparta.  As  already 
said,  it  has  been  denied  that  the  Spartans 
were  the  typical  representatives  of  the 
Dorian  race.  If  we  should  take  Corinth 
as  an  example  of  Doric  development,  we 
should  find  a  much  closer  approximation 
to  the  form  of  life  and  social  evolutions 
peculiar  to  the  lonians. 

Commercially    speaking,   it  must  not 

be  understood  that  the  market  place  of 

a  Greek  city  was  the  scene 

Commerce  also  .     ^  ., 

centered  in  the  of  merely  light  and  tran- 
'^^^     '  sient  barter.     On  the  con- 

trary, it  was  the  place  of  the  solid  and 
extensive  business  upon  which  the  com- 
merce and  trade  of  the  whole  state  de- 
pended. Here  the  bankers  and  brokers 
had  their  trapezai,  or  tables,  from  which 
the  money  dealings  of  the  city  were 
transacted.  The  great  merchants,  the 
importers,  and  shippers  congregated  at 
these  banks.  It  was  the  primitive  board 
of  trade ;  and  already  many  of  the  vices 
and  much  of  the  heat  peculiar  to  the 
modern  exchange  had  appeared  in  the 
heart  of  the  Greek  metropolis.  There 
were  speculation  and  fraud.  Handfi:ls 
of  counterfeit  money  were  thrown  down 
on  the  trapezai  to  be  rejected  by  the 
connoisseurs  behind  the  tables.  The 
bankers  made  checks,  drew  bills  of 
exchange,  and  received  deposits,  much 
after  the  manner  of  modern  times. 
Borrowers  and  lenders  came  together  in 
the  marble  porticoes  where  these  things 


were  done,  and  the  old  man  who  had 
completed  his  will  on  the  previous  night 
handed  it  across  the  marble  table  to  a 
banker  for  safe  keeping. 

In  no  other  situation  may  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks  be  studied  to 
better  advantage  than  in  The  market  an 
the  market  place.  It  was  ~o°  GrLk 
an  open  arena  in  which  character, 
the  Hellenic  genius  displayed  its  powers 
and  tendencies  at  will.  Men,  set  free, 
show  their  nature  for  Avhat  it  is.  Arti- 
ficiality disappears  with  liberation.  In 
the  market  the  Greeks  went  free,  and 
the  natural  man  was  revealed  in  all  his 
aptitudes  and  passions.  Here  he  walked 
and  talked  and  acted  under  the  do- 
minion of  those  natural  forces  which, 
like  a  half-transparent  garment,  clad 
without  concealing  his  person  and  his 
spirit. 

But  it  is  not  intended  in  this  connec- 
tion to  branch  oi:t  into  a  discussion  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Greek  people.  The  point  g^^d'^rthf  ^''- 
here  made  is  that  the  agora, 
inarket  place  was  a  sort  of  center  in  the 
life  of  Hellas.  Beginning  with  the  food- 
supply  of  the  people,  with  the  gathering 
and  distribution  of  those  varied  products 
which  the  Greek  peasants  brought  in 
from  the  gardens  and  orchards,  the 
sheepfolds  and  fishing  beaches,  the  citi- 
zens soon  extended  and  enlarged  the 
functions  of  their  market  into  a  true 
agora  around  which  were  gathered  most 
of  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  in- 
stinctive tastes  of  the  Hellenes  led  them 
to  adorn,  beautify,  and  extend  the  scene 
of  their  intercourse,  until  at  length  mar- 
ble supplied  the  place  of  wood,  art  the 
place  of  primitive  rudeness,  and  wit  the 
place  of  vulgarity. 
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CHAF'TER  XLVIII.— The  w^ojvien—Fhysical  Training. 


ET  us  now  descend  at 
once  to  the  bottom 
fact  of  the  social  state, 
the  relation  of  man 
and  woman.  In  fol- 
lowing the  migrations 
of  the  Aryans  to  the 
West  we  have  thus  far  looked  at  the 
movement  of  men,  with- 
out stopping  to  consider 
the  fact  of  sex  as  the 
necessary  concomitant 
circumstance  of  human 
life  and  progress.  Al- 
ready in  Western  Asia 
Minor  the  woman  be- 
gins to  rise.  In  Phryg- 
ia  she  makes  a  pre- 
historic apparition.  At 
Troy  it  is  manifest  that 
she  has  become  a  power 
— not  only  a  power,  but 
in  some  sense  the  glory 
of  the  city.  All  the 
Homeric  narrative  re- 
volves about  her.  She 
is  evidently  in  the  as- 
cendent on  both  sides 
ofthe^gean.  Androm- 
ache is  in  Ilium  and 
Helen  is  in  Mycenas. 
About  these  two  all  the 
heroic  action  turns.    In 

the  progress  of  the  Homer- 
ic narrative,  both  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  epic  concept  of  the  women  of 
the  Hellenic  dawn. 

We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  charac- 
ter which  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of 
the  earliest  ages  of  Greek  literature  gave 
to  women  to  catch  the  fundamental  no- 
tions and  practices  of  the  race.     Alcestis 


sacrifices  herself  to  restore  her  husband. 
Iphigenia  offers  her  life,    and   feels  no 
bitterness.     Antigone    fol-  splendid  fame 
lows  her  blind  father  and  t^^f^Tthe 
suffers  with  him  all  the  mis-  Greeks, 
ery  of  banishment.     Penelope  is  almost 
as  much  the  heroine   of  the    Odyssey   as 
her   husband  is  the  hero.      No  picture 


Woman  rises  to 
honor  with  the 
West  Aryans. 


HELEN   OF  TROY, 
n  a  marble  relief  of  the  third  century  E.  C. 

has  ever  been  drawn  of  a  more  ideal 
perfection  in  the  love  and  devotion  of 
woman  to  m  an  than  that  of  Andromache 
to  the  valiant  Hector.  Nothing  shakes 
her  from  her  allegiance.  No  horror  of  the 
overhanging  doom  disturbs  her  fidelity 
or  clouds  her  hope.  Even  Helen  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  gods 
had  planned  a  stratagem,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the    play.     Arete 
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is  not  more  religious  as  a  queen  than  as 
a  woman.  It  is  her  womanhood  rather 
than  her  majesty  tliat  appeases  the  mul- 
titude and  settles  the  quarrel  of  the 
state.  Everywhere  the  picture  of 
woman  in  the  epic  dawn  has  the  same 
outline  of  nobility  and  beauty ;  and  even 
in  the  post-epic  age  she  survives  for  a 
while  as  the  divinity  of  the  man  and  the 
princess  of  the  state. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  painful  to 
note  first  the  check  and  then  the  retro- 
Painfui  falling  of  gressiou  of  womau  in  an- 
^reTnerTer  cient  Greek  society.  In  the 
society.  age  of  the  evolution  of  the 

political  power  of  the  Greek  states  forces 
appeared  which,  while  they  promoted 
the  man,  thrust  back  the  woman.  True, 
she  was  not  converted  again  into  a  slave. 
True,  some  portions  of  her  old-time  dig- 
nity and  queenliness  remained  through 
all  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  Greek 
history.  But  she  lost  her  place  at  the 
head  of  society,  and  became  to  a  great 
degree  the  servant  and  associate  rather 
than  the  companion  and  queen  of  her 
lord. 

Nor  are  we  greatly  embarrassed  in 
determining  the  causes  of  this  fall.  It 
Rage  of  the  de-  was  the  work  of  the  Ionian 
mocracy  drove      democracies.       So    radical 

the  women  from 

the  agora.  and  violent  were  the  activi- 

ties of  the  ancient  citizens  that  woman 
■was  obliged  to  retire, from  the  agora  and 
the  public  place  into  the  shadow  of  the 
Gynasconitis  for  shelter  and  safety.  Here 
she  must  remain  in  seclusion  while  the 
powerful  action  of  the  comedy  and  the 
tragedy  were  carried  forward  in  the 
outer  world.  This  to  say  that  domestic 
life,  which  was  really  the  only  life  in 
the  Homeric  epoch,  gave  place  to  the 
public  life,  which  was  the  only  life  of 
the  classical  ages.  With  the  evolution 
of  the  state  men  devoted  themselves  to 
the  public  life,   and    the    domestic    life 


sank  into  unimportance.  With  it  went 
down  the  primacy  of  the  Greek  woman. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  Gynaeconitis  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  intellectual  development  and  activi- 
ties of  her  lord.  Her  restriction  became 
a  habit,  and  the  progress  of  democracy 
in  the  agora  was  concomitant  with  the 
retrogression  of  the  private  life  in  the 
Greek  home. 

It  was  for  the  reasons  here  delineated 
that  in  Dorian  Sparta,  where  aristocracy 
instead    of   democracy  be- 

.  The  Spartan 

came  the  bottom  principle  woman kepther 

.     . ,  .    J  ,  place  at  the  fore, 

m  civil  society,  woman  long 
continued  to  hold  her  rank  by  the  side 
of  the  man,  such  as  it  had  been  in  the 
old  days  of  the  heroic  war.  The  Spartan 
wife  or  mother  was  still  a  princess,  a 
queen,  long  after  the  Ionian  woman — 
.even  of  sparkling  Athens— was  lost  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  Gynaeconitis.  To 
the  end  of  the  Dorian  ascendency  the 
woman  'of  Sparta  maintained  her  pre- 
eminence. Her  like  for  vigor  and  cour- 
age was  never  seen  otherwhere  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  said  as 
a  sort  of  mocking  satire  that  not  even 
the  iron  legislation  of  Lycurgus  could 
reduce  the  women  of  Sparta  to  sub- 
mission or  curb  the  audacity  of  their 
spirit.  But  the  satire  was  taken  by  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed  as  the 
highest  compliment !  They  answered 
that  if  they  were  the  only  beings  whonx 
the  Lycurgian  laws  had  been  unable  to- 
reduce,  they  were  also  the  only  beings- 
who  had  ever  given  birth  to  incn. 

From  infancy  the  Spartan  girl-child 
was  subjected  to  the  very  same  physical 
exercises  and  general  dis-  Athletic  disci- 
cipline  as  her  brother.  If  '^l^!^'^- 
the  latter  was  destined  to  sparta. 
be  a  warrior,  the  former  was  destined  to- 
be  a  warrior's  wife  and  the  mother  of 
other  warriors.      The    Spartan   maiden 


MORNING  IK  THE  WOMAN'S  COURT  OK  A  UREISK   HOUSE.— Drawn  by  E.  Klimsch. 
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appeared  on  the  Olympic  race  course,  at 
the  festival  of  Hera,  and  ran  for  the 
crown  of  olive.  If  she  won,  her  portrait 
was  set  up  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory.  At  the  religious  festivals  the 
custom  was  the  same.  Women  were 
not  only  permitted  to  share  the  rites, 
but  their  service  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the  national  religion.      After  her  mar- 


intellectual   development,    properly     so 
called,   she  knew  nothing.     In  this  she 

was    at    one    with    her    huS-    Dorian  culture 

band.     He  not  only  knew  p^^eiyThysioai 
nothing  of  ideality  and  in-  '^a-sis. 
tellectual  preeminence,  but  he  despised 
both.     The  culture  was  simply  physical. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  such  culture 
should  not  produce  startling  intellectual 


GREEK  "WOMEN  AT  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES.— Drawn  by  E.  Klimsch. 


riage  the  Spartan  matron  not  only  as- 
sumed the  supremacy  of  her  household, 
but  she  also  had  the  management  of  the 
slaves,  that  horde  of  half-savage  and  in- 
subordinate Helots  who  were  always  the 
menace  of  the  state.  Her  authority  was 
absolute,  and  even  her  freeborn  lord, 
when  at  home,  yielded  to  her  com- 
mands. 

Of  a  certainty  this  life  of  the  Dorian 
woman  was  a  purely  physical  life.     Of 


effects.  For  the  mind  is  the  flower  of 
the  body ;  and  if  the  stem  be  vigorous, 
the  flower  is  likely  to  be  beautiful.  But 
culture  is  still  necessary  to  refine  and 
purify — to  give  fragrance  and  ideal  per- 
fections to  the  blossom  of  life.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  of  the  Spartan  woman 
that  she  was  the  most  vigorous  and  per- 
fect if  not  the  most  beautiful  animal  of 
the  ancient  world. 

With  the  growth  of  democracy  among 
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retained  a  meas- 
ure of  preemi- 
nence. 


the  Ionian  peoples  the  woman,  as  we 
have  said,  was  thrust  into  the  back- 
Ionian  women  ground,  but  she  was  not 
destroyed.  In  her  restrict- 
ed sphere  she  continued 
preeminent.  It  is  true  that  the  glory 
of  Greek  womanhood  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  comparable  with  the  glory  of 
Greek  jnanhood.  We  speak  now  of  the 
age  of  the  Hellenic  ascendency,  when 
power  and  learning  and  art  had  come ; 
when  Athens  sparkled  as  the  eye  of 
Greece. 

The  Ionian  women,  however,  could  not 
be  retired  into  the  shadow  of  the  splen- 
did   male-life  of   the  race 
Place  of  tlie 

Hetairaiin  without   some  peculiar  SO- 

socie  y.  ^^^^  effects.  The  dammed- 
up  current  of  womanhood  sought  a 
side  channel  of  development  where  the 
waters  were  more  brilliant  and  free,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  dangerous  and 
uncertain  in  their  course.  The  Ionian 
laws  of  marriage  were  extremely  severe 
as  it  respected  the  fidelity  of  the  woman 
who  entered  wedlock,  but  they  threw  no 
restraint  upon  the  lord  of  the  house. 
The  Attic  democrats  were  careful  not  to 
lay  social  fetters  upon  themselves.  They 
took  all  the  liberty  which  the  age,  the 
circumstances,  and  their  own  caprice 
suggested.  To  meet  the  wayward  fancy 
of  the  great  Greeks  a  large  division  of 
the  Ionian  women  were  diverted  from 
marriage  proper  into  a  career  of  social 
freedom  which,  while  it  was  not  a  posi- 
tive degradation,  at  least  not  the  depth 
of  degradation,  was  nevertheless  a  wide 
departure  from  the  canons  of  monogamic 
virtue.  A  class  of  talented  and  auda- 
cious women  called  Hctairai  arose ;  that 
is,  the  "others."  These  others  were  the 
female  friends  of  what  Greeks  soever 
they  could  bring  within  the  circle  of 
their  influence  and  affection.  The  rela- 
tion was  a  peculiar  one.     The  hetairai 


and  the  matrons  of  the  Ionian  cities  be- 
came competitors  for  the  favor  of  the 
great  men  of  the  race.  To  the  modern 
inquirer   it    seems    strange   that  such  a 


ONE   OF    IHE   HEl  \Ik\I — I\PL 
Drawn  by  C.  Kolb. 

state  of  society  could  have  existed  without 
self-destruction  as  its  end  ;  but  the  canon 
of  the  times  was  so  little  severe  that  the 
home  life  of  the  Greek  was  not  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  license  of  the  man. 
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However  pitable  in  many  respects  the 

condition     of    the    hetairai    must    have 

been,    in    other  rerards  it 

Distinction  at-  . 

tained by  this       had    its    brilliant    aspccts. 

class  of  women.      -,,  j.    i        j       i_i     t    j.i      j. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
much  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  women 
took  this 
course.  Born 
wit,  which 
wasted  itself 
unspoken  in 
the  shadows  of 
the  Gynaeconi- 
tis,  found  free 
expression 
when  the  pos- 
sessor was  a 
h  e  t  a  i  r  e  . 
Women  of  this 
class  became 
noted  in  pub- 
lic hfe.  They 
received  the 
adulation  o  f 
the  most  dis- 
tinguished cit- 
izens of  the 
Ionian  states. 
They  became 
the  compan- 
ions and  coun- 
selors of  those 
great  Attic 
d  e  m  o  c  r  at  s 
whose  magis- 
terialintellect  ruled  the  world  for  a  season. 
They  showed  at  least  that  the  intellect  and 
will  as  well  as  the  taste  of  woman  are 
able  to  express  themselves  in  the  grand- 
est and  most  brilliant  activities  when 
once  the  condition  of  freedom  is  attained. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  a  standard  of 
virtue,  such  as  it  was,  was  established 
and  maintained  by  the  hetairai  of  the 
Greek  cities.  There  was  much  fidelity 
between  the  versatile,  witty,  and  accom- 


APHROniTE. 
1  by  L.  Michalek,  from  the  Venus 
ofCnidos. 


plished  women  of  this  class  and  the  men 
with  whom  they  were  associated  by  no 
tie  other  than  that  of  preference,  ad- 
miration, and  a  certain  kind  of  affection. 
Not  a  little  was  the  current  history  de- 
flected at  times  by  the  influence  of 
the  woman  who  was  associated  at  the 
head  of  affairs  with  the  leader  of  the 
epoch.  Hardly  any  great  Greek  was 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  this  re- 
lation.    Pericles  had  for  his  companion, 

the  famous  Aspasia,  whose    Ascendency  of 

intellectual  and  otherwise  ^^.^^rnlnT' 
exalted  character  has  shed  piiHosophers. 
a  luster  even  upon  the  class  of  which 
she  was  the  greatest  ornament.  So  pre- 
eminent was  she  in  her  day  that  the 
greatest  philosophers  and  statesmen  vis- 
ited her  home.  Her  fascination  was  of 
the  mind,  far  above  the  region  of  mere 
erotic  illusion. 
Saturnine 
Socrates  him- 
self sat  at  her 
feet,  and  de- 
clared that  he 
had  learned 
eloquence 
from  her  lips. 
He  was  also 
conversant 
with  a  second 
distinguished 
woman  named 
Diotima,  from 
whose  conver- 
sation hegath- 
ered  all  that  is 
set  forth  con- 
cerning the 
nature  of  love  in  the  celebrated  Syi'iposimn 
of  Plato.  Pericles  freely  ascribed  to  As- 
pasia the  best  parts  of  his  eloquence, 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  his  great 
oration,  or  panegyric,  on  the  soldiers 
who   fell  in  the  Samian  war  was  com- 


ASPASIA. 

1  by  C.  Kolb,  from  the  bust  i 

Vatican. 
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posed  by  her,  to  be  spoken  by  him. 
Strange  commentary,  that  after  the 
death  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Athenian 
democrats,  the  woman  who  had  thus 
ruled  him  and  through  him  the  Hellenic 
world,  should  have  married  Lysikles,  a 
common  fool  of  the  city  ! 

' '  Destroyed  by  Alexander ;  rebuilt  by 
Phryne  the  Hetaire."  Such  was  the  in- 
"  Destroyed  by  scription  which  the  beauti- 
^^iTbyPii/yte    f^^-   ^ut  audacious,   rcpro- 

the  Hetaire."  \,3.\.Q  prOpOSed  tO  pUt  On  the 

restored  walls  of  Thebes — restored  by 
her  own  wealth  and  profusion,  which 
she  had  gathered  as  the  contributions  of 
the  most  distinguished  Athenians,  not 
even  excepting  Demosthenes.  The 
walls  of  Thebes  had  been  thrown  down 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  the  people  of  the 
devastated  city  had  not  the  means  of  res- 
toration ;  but  she  was  able  to  restore 
the  walls,  and  would  do  it  if  they  would 
allow  her  to  associate  her  name  with 
that  of  Alexander  and  also  to  attach  the 
word  which  designated  the  class  of  bril- 
liant and  reckless  women  to  which  she 
belonged ! 

Like  Aspasia,  Phryne  was  a  power  in 

Attica  at  a  time  when  Attica  was  still  a 

power  in  the  earth.     Stat- 

Artists  make 

Phryne  their        ucs  of  her,  doue  by  Prax- 

model  and  ideal.     .      ,        ,   .  ,. 

iteles  himself,  were  set  up 
alongside  of  that  of  Aphro'dite,  at  Thes- 
pise,  and  between  the  votive  offerings 
of  the  King  of  Sparta  and  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  at  the  shrine  of  Delphi.  She 
it  was  whom  Apelles  painted  as  the 
Venus  of  the  Seafoam,  and  she  it  was 
whom  Praxiteles  made  his  model  when 
he  chiseled  the  imperishable  Aphrodite 
of  Cnidos. 

It  were  vain  to  extend  the  list  of  these 
brilliant  creatures  whose  wit  and  beauty 
were  so  powerful  over  the  destinies  of 
Greece.  At  Corinth,  Lai's,  another  of 
the  number,  was  reckoned  in  her  day  the 


fairest  woman  of  the  Greek  world.  Such 
was  her  reputation  that  devotees — if  not 
victims^from  many  states  were  at  her 
altars,  and  of  her  it  might  well  be  said, 
in  the  time  of  her  triumph : 

"  Hellas,  resplendent  in  martial  fame,  unconquered  in 

battle. 
Willingly  bent  her  haughty   neck   to  the   power  of 

beauty." 

If  the  hetairai  among  the  Greek 
women  were  in  the  ascendent  during 
the  age  of  Hellenic  glory,  womenof  the 
the  matrons  of  the  home  ^""htl'^Sne 
rose  above  them  in  the  time  of  Greece, 
of  the  political  decline.  It  was  the  ev- 
olution of  democracy  which  led  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  home-women  of  the 
Greeks,  and  it  was  the  decadence  of  that 
same  democracy  which  led  to  their 
emergence.  As  the  hilarious  uproar  of 
the  agora  and  the  pnyx  passed  away,  the 
Greek  citizens  fell  back  from  the  exu- 
berant public  life  which  they  had  hither- 
to led  into  a  home  life,  more  pronounced 
than  that  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
times  of  the  political  greatness  of 
Greece.  It  thus  happened  that  so  far  as 
the  women  of  the  Ionian  Hellenes  were 
concerned,  they  are  displayed  in  two 
epochs  of  greatness ;  first,  in  the  dawn, 
when  epic  poetry  drew  in  elegant  hexa- 
meters the  outlines  of  womanhood  in 
primitive  Hellas;  and,  second,  in  that 
later  day,  when  the  political  sun  of  the 
Greeks  was  going  down  in  the  west. 
Between  these  two  eras  the  intellectual 
life  of  woman  was  eclipsed,  or  had  its 
manifestation  only  in  the  brilliant  and 
lawless  audacity  of  the  hetairai.  In 
vSparta  the  Dorian  wife  and  mother 
maintained  their  ascendency  to  the  end ; 
and  in  the  last  days,  we  find  the  mother 
and  wife  of  King  Agis  after  his  death, 
urging  on  Cleomenes  and  his  war- 
riors in  a  final  effort  for  the  freedom  of 
their  country. 
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Life  among  the  Greeks  was  a  physical 
rather  than  a  moral  product.  It  was 
Reasons  for  cvolved  merely  by  natural 

Slfelm^ngtL  forces  and  supported  by 
Greeks.  natural  means.      From  this 

point  of  view  we  may  understand  the 
small  estimation  in  which  life  was  held 
among-  the  Hellenes.     They  reckoned  it 


with  death.  The  infant  was  less  the 
property  of  the  mother  and  the  father 
than  of  the  city. 

We  are  here  face  to  face  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  which    Destruction  of 

Greek  children  received  at  TenXl:ne;oi 

birth.     The  child  was,  in   exposure. 

the  primitive  ages,  subjected  to  the  in- 


GYiMNAbTIC  EXERCISES  UF  SPARTAN  YOUTH.— Drawn  by  P.  Grot  Johann. 


as  a  force  to  be  employed  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the 
intense  individualism  of  the  race,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  insane  deraoc- 
racy  of  the  lonians,  the  theory  of  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  life  to 
the  life  of  the  city  was  strenuously 
maintained.  This  theory  began  in  its 
application  with  birth,  and  ended  only 


spection  of  the  Ephors,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  question  passed 
whether  or  not  the  infant  was  worthy  of 
preservation.  It  does  not  seem  that 
there  was  much  discrimination  against 
girl  infants.  The  principle  was  general. 
If  the  child  was  weak  or  disproportioned, 
or  had  any  serious  defect  in  its  physical 
nature,  it  was  rejected  and  given  over  to 
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the  destroyer.  In  that  event  the  in- 
fant was  borne  away  to  the  ravines  or 
hills  and  left  to  perish.  The  actual  de- 
struction was  effected  by  wolves  or  foxes 
or  birds  of  prey.  It  seems  that  those 
who  had  the  disposal  of  the  rejected 
children  in  hand  shrank  from  the  actual 
act  of  murder,  and  took  the  circuitous 
method  of  exposure  to  ravenous  beasts. 

The  accepted  children  were  kept  for  a 
while  by  the  mothers,  and  then,  if  Spar- 
Communai  taus,  Were   delivered    over 

rarciSfd°enrnd    tO    the    public.       The    priu- 

youth.  ciple   of   communism  now 

prevailed.  The  youth  was  to  be  made 
into  a  warrior,  or,  if  a  girl,  into  a  war- 
rior's wife.  To  this  end  the  means  of 
physical  culture  were  diligently  and  as- 
siduously applied.  The  whole  education 
consisted  of  gymnastic  exercises,  with 
such  incidental  development  of  the 
mind  as  might  be  acquired  in  the  general 
process.  Boys  and  youth  were  permit- 
ted to  listen  to  the  laconic  sayings  of 
the  Gerontes,  but  were  not  permitted  to 
participate  until  they  were  thirty  years 
of  age.  Conversation  in  the  chief  Dorian 
city  was  always  disparaged.  It  was  one 
of  the  many  superfluities  which  the 
lonians  might  cultivate,  but  which  every 
true  Dorian  ought  to  despise. 

In  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  and 
even  in  those  parts  of  Peloponnesus  ly- 
More  rational  ing  ncxt  thereto,  the  rigor 
metho^'cSoT  of  the  southem  discipline 
North  Greeks,  -^yas  much  relaxed.  In 
Attica  children  were  not  destroyed  after 
the  barbaric  age.  The  method  of  cul- 
ture also  was  in  the  Attic  cities  directed 
to  both  body  and  mind.  It  might  be 
impossible  to  state  accurately  at  what 
time  regular  schools  were  first  instituted 
in  Thebes  and  Athens ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  the  earliest  epoch  of  Greek 
progress,  the  children  of  the  lonians 
were  subjected  to  a  more  rational  and 


humane  kind  of  discipline  than  those  of 
the  Peloponnesian  cities.  In  course  of 
time  much  attention  was  given  by  the 
Attic  philosophers  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  methods  which  they 
employed  were  long  regarded  as  the 
most  efficient  of  any  in  ancient  times. 
As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
England,  there  were  still  great  thinkers 
who  accepted  the  Greek  model  of  the 
school;  and  even  Milton,  in  his  educa- 
tional scheme,  followed  that  model  in 
nearly  all  of  its  details  and  peculiarities. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  the- 
ory which  underlay  the  training  of  the 
youth  in  all  the  Grecian  Greek  training 
states,  whether  Ionian  or  l^^^^^^^^f,. 
Dorian.  It  was  the  making  izens. 
of  a  citizen  who  should  belong  to  the 
state — the  construction  of  a  perfect  hu- 
man block  that  should  fit  exactly  and 
permanently  into  the  edifice.  Among 
no  other  people  has  this  dogma  been  so 
absolute  and  invariable  in  its  applica- 
tion as  among  the  Hellenes.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  was  sought  to  develop 
all  of  the  human  forces  in  the  individual 
and  to  make  him  perfect  in  his  kind  and 
structure,  it  was  also  sought  to  fashion 
the  unit  with  strict  reference  to  the 
whole  of  which  he  was  a  part. 

That  whole  was  the  city  or  state. 
City  and  state  were  essentially  convert- 
ible terms.     The  one  was 

Complete  subor- 

the    other.      That   is,    the  dination  of  the 

.,  J,!.         J.    i  rr-M  man  to  the  city. 

city  was  the  state.  ihere 
was,  of  course,  an  outlying  region,  a 
country  thickly  populated,  cultivable, 
productive ;  but  the  country  was  only 
so  much  physical  tissue  round  about  the 
heart,  which  was  the  life  thereof.  The 
heart  was  the  city.  The  man  was  the 
citizen.  Of  himself  he  was  nothing.  It 
is  surprising  in  the  last  degree  that  this 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  or- 
ganic structure  of  society  did  not  appear 
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to  fret  the  great  spirits  of  the  Greeks. 
We  do  nothear  .Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
complaining  of  their  complete  subjec- 
tion. We  might  say  that  they  did  not 
feci  tlieir  slaveiy  to  the  city.  True 
enough,  the  results  of  it  were  most 
tangible  and  terrible  in  their  own  lives. 
The  individual  was  crushed  as  beneath 
a  stone    if    he    resisted    the    abuses    of 


and  carried  out  in  all  of  the  mature  prac- 
tices of  the  Greeks.  To  have  said  from 
the  bema  of  any  Greek  city  at  any  time 
during  the  Hellenic  ascendency  that  the 
state  existed  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  citizen  would  have  been 
a  proposition  more  startling  and  more 
certainly  fatal  to  him  who  made  it  than 
were  any  of  the  vague  heretical  allusions 


SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS.— From  the  painting  by  Raphael. 


organic     power    and     asserted    himself 
against  them. 

Such  was  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
Greek  race  that  this  resistance  of  the 
Insubordination  man  against  the  despotism 
of  the  state  was  frequent 
and  fatal.  The  great 
Greek  could  not  help  the  conflict  which 
his  own  nature  demanded,  but  the  end 
was  death.  All  of  this  began,  as  we 
have  said,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  was 
maintained  in  the  theory  of  discipline. 


to  the  state 
fatal  to  the 
man. 


for  which  the  bowl  of  hemlock  was  of- 
fered to  Socrates. 

In  history,  technically  so  called,    we 
look  outward  at  the  objective  activities 
of   men   or  rather  the    re-  in -what  sense 
suits  of  those  activities.     It  "Je'dTn  "' 
is  a  narrative  of  the  forms,  ethnic  history, 
aspects,  and  relations  of  the    works  of 
men    rather    than    of    the    men    them- 
selves ;    but   in  ethnic   history  we    look 
backward  at  the  actors.     It  is  the  life 
and  growth   of   the  human  race  which 
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we  here  consider;  not  the  deeds  done 
by  men,  but  the  men,  whom  we  fix  our 
gaze  upon  and  describe.  It  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  of  mankind ;  but 
this  account  necessarily  involves  the 
physical  apparatus  by  which  the  evolu- 
tion is  accomplished.  Even  the  vines 
which  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
have  a  vehicle,  a  means  unto  an  end,  the 
end  being  their  support  and  develop- 
ment. So  there  is  a  vehicle  of  human 
growth,  an  extended  apparatus  by  which 
the  several  races  of  men  have  succes- 
sively been  aided,  as  with  a  staff  in  the 
hand,  to  leap  from  point  to  point. 

■Among  the  Greeks  development  was, 
as  we  have  said,  primarily  a  physical 
Greek  develop-  f act ;  secoudarily,  an  in- 
Xaf^rlf"  tellectual  and  moral  fact. 
inteueotuai.  The  means  unto  the  end  of 
physical  training  was  the  gymnasium. 
While  it  is  not  fitting  in  an  ethnic  history 
to  describe  the  details  of  Greek  gymnas- 
tics considered  as  a  fact,  it  is  entirely 
proper  to  examine  the  same  as  a  system 
peculiar  to  the  evolution  of  the  Greek 
character.  The  g3^mnasia  were  a  part 
of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.  The  class  of  exercises  having 
as  their  primary  object  the  development 
of  the  physical  life  of  the  people  stood 
between  the  youth  and  the  state;  and 
they  continued  to  stand  between  the 
man  and  the  state. 

The  principle  was  of  universal  appli- 
cation. No  Greek  youth  could  reach 
Citizenship  to  be  citizcnship  except  by  the 
way'oflhr^''^  ^ay  of  the  gymnasium, 
gymnasium.  The  objcct  of  the  culture 
to  be  thus  attained  was  the  man  himself, 
his  bodily  development,  his  strength,  his 
activity,  his  beauty.  The  remoter  refer- 
ence was  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  It 
was  intended  that  the  man  should  be 
fitted  for  his  duties  in  life  by  means  of 
the  gymnasia;   and  to  this  extent  they 


were  public  institutions ;  but  the  bottom 
idea  was  that  of  individual  development 
and  perfection,  the  symmetrical  and  per- 
fect evolution  of  the  human  body  to  its 
highest  degree  of  excellence  and  strength . 

In  the  primitive  life  of  the  Greek 
tribes  the  gymnasia  were  simply  open 
spaces  where  the  youth  were  Evolution  and 
congregated  and  trained  in  ^^g^^^gg^"^ 
exercises  by  their  masters,  gymnasia. 
From  the  first  a  wide  space,  much  room, 
was  required  for  the  exertions  which,  be- 
ginning in  sport,  ended  in  discipline. 
The  sport  itself  was  a  part  of  the  disci- 
pline. A  large  and  free  exercise  of  the 
bodily  organs  can  not  be  effected  in  a 
confined  space.  The  limbs  can  not  be 
stretched  except  on  the  .race  course  and 
by  running  and  leaping  free  and  far. 
Soon  the  gymnastic  resorts  in  the  open 
space  were  converted  into  gymnasia 
proper.  Every  city  had  them.  In  Athens 
there  were  three  great  institutions  of  the 
sort.  A  shady  grove  suitable  for  a  re- 
sort and  promenade  was  generally  se- 
lected. Within  the  inclosure  there  were 
areas  for  wrestling;  others,  for  casting 
the  quoit ;  others,  for  hurling  the  jave- 
lin ;  and  others  still  for  the  extended 
race.  Attached  to  the  gymnasia  were 
buildings  where  the  gymnasts  might 
bathe,  anoint  their  bodies,  rub  them- 
selves with,  sand,  or  apply  the  scraper  in. 
developing  and  cleansing  the  skin.  In 
one  point  porticoes  were  set  apart  for 
games,  for  conversation,  for  promenade, 
and  social  amusement.  Others  still  were 
apportioned  to  the  spectators  who  had 
themselves  passed  through  the  exercises. 
in  their  youth.  Within  the  arena  were 
altars  dedicated  to  the  gods,  ornamented 
with  statues,  garlanded  with  flowers. 

The  gymnastic  apparatus  of  the  Greeks- 
was  exceedingly  simple  as  compared 
with  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  mod- 
ern   times.     The  youth    was  projected 
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into  his  sports  and  training  much  as  any 
young  animal  might  be  flung  into  the 
Simplicity  of  the  Water  to  learn  to  swim.  The 
^ratrstnf-  exercises  themselves  were 
method.  the      natural     actions      of 

the  human  body,  rarely  artificial.  First 
of  all  the  boy,  the  young  man,  even 
the  middle-aged,  contestant,  must 
run.  An  extended  course  was  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose.  As  a  rule, 
the  bottom  was  of  loose,  dry  sand. 
It  was  not  intended  to  furnish  the 
feet  with  a  solid  vantage  from  which 
to  bound,  but  rather  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  runner  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  footing.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  exercise  the 
runner  was  weighted  with  armor, 
sometimes  complete,  sometimes 
only  a  shield  and  helmet.  Naked 
was  he  who  bounded  through  the 
deep  sand,  like  the  splendid  young 
animal  that  he  was,  straining  for 
the  goal. 

Of  all  the  Greek  gymnastic  sports 
the  race  was  the  favorite.  The  run- 
ners attained  a  mar- 
velous speed.  Some 
of  .  them  were  swifter 
and  their  endurance 
as  they  came  in,  after  the  long 
race,  where  the  judges  sat  and  the 
garland  was  waiting — came  in  with 
distended  nostrils  and  uplifted  arms 
and  flashing  eyes — was  sublime. 

Next  came  leaping.  There  was 
the  high  leap  and  the  distant  leap. 
No  artificial  aid  was  permitted.  It 
was  the  natural  spring  of  the  muscles  or 
nothing.  In  some  stages  of  the  leaping 
exercise  and  contest  weights  were  taken 
in  the  hands  and  flung  behind  for  mo- 
mentum as  the  leaper  rose  in  the  air ;  but 
some  such  simple  contrivance  to  give  mo- 
tnentum  was  all  that  was  allowed.  In  this 
case  the  muscular  force  of  the  arms  was 


added  to  the  power  of  the  legs  for  the 
sudden  exertion.  Then  came  the  throw- 
ing of  the  javelin.  The  shaft  of  the 
implement  must  be  wound  with  a  thong 
and  hurled  with  a  rotary  rnotion  from  the 
hand.     In  this  contest  accuracy  of  aim 


Pai't'cular  forms 
of  the  disciplin- 
ary exercises. 

than  horses ; 


DISCOBOLUS   MAKING   THK   CAST. 
)rawn  by  H.  Volz,  from  the  original  in  the  Palazzo  Massinl. 

and  distance  of  the  target  were  the  two 
desiderata. 

The  well-informed  mind  may  readily 
perceive   how  great  is  the 

.  Superiority  of 

superiority  of  this  rational,   rational  to  tar- 

1  ■    1  i      1  J.  baric  training. 

and    we  might  almost  say 

scientific,    exertion    of    the    body    as    a 

means  unto  an  end  when  compared  with 
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the  results  and  methods  attained  by  the 
blow-guns  and  bows  of  savages.  The 
native  of  the  Upper  Amazon  is  able, 
through  his  blow-gun  with  a  small  ar- 
row, to  take  the  life  of  a  monkey  in  a 
distant  tree-top ;  but  how  unlike  is  such 
activity,  half-empirical  and  half-savage, 
to  that  truly  skillful  action  of  the  Greek 
as  he  sent  his  spear  a-fiying  into  the  eye 


great  force  to  a  mark  as  far  removed  as 
might  possibly  be  reached.  The  Greeks 
were  a  right-handed  people.  Before  the 
discus  was  flung  it  was  carried  in  the 
left  hand,  so  that  the  right  might  re- 
serve its  strength  for  the  throwing. 
These  facts  entered  into  Greek  art,  and 
the  famous  statues  called  discoboli  show 
us  the  attitudes  of  the  throwers. 


GREEK  CHARIOT.— Fi 


of  the  distant  target!  The  one  is  the 
adroitness  of  the  implement,  the  other 
the  skill  of  the  man. 

Throwing  the  discus  was  a  Homeric 

sport.     The  heroes,  in  their  recreation 

from  war,  took  heavy  cir- 

Throwing  the 

discus;  the  cular  plates    of   bronze   or 

isco  o  1.  iron,  perhaps  eight  inches 

in  diameter,  and  holding  the  quoit  in  the 
hand,  swinging  it  by  the  side  with,  a 
stooping  posture,  sent  it  whirling  with 


It  were  vain  to  enumerate  all  the 
methods  of  gymnastic  training  which 
the  Greeks  practiced  in  the  Greek  gymnasia 
development  of  their  bod-  ^d  into'^'^'''" 
ies.  This  skillful  and  per-  cruelty, 
sistent  exercise  was  one  of  the  leading 
elements  in  the  product  of  that  wonder- 
fully elastic  body  which  the  son  of  Hellen 
carried  with  him  in  peace  and  war. 
And  it  must  be  said  to  the  everlasting 
praise  of  the  Greeks,  that  notwithstand- 
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ing  tlie  purely  physical  character  of  this 
development,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  were  a  people  to  whom  the 
heartful  sympathies  of  life  were  com- 
paratively unknown,  the  Greek  gymna- 
sia never  degenerated  into  cnielty,  tor- 
ture, butchery.  The  idea  of  the  beautiful 
remained  in  the  ascendent  to  the  last. 
The  horrid  struggle  of  man  and  beast, 
and  of  maddened  prisoners  of  war  turned 
loose  with  swords  in  the  arena,  never 
disgraced  the  Greek  race  or  stained  even 
its  dying  twilight  with  the  tinge  of 
blood. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  latter  days 
the  Greek  gymnastic  contest  ceased  to 
The  Greek  hip-  have  Tcspect  to  the  develop- 
^^of^hlcSLr  ment  of  the  man,  and  be- 
iot  racing.  came  a  spectacle ;  but  it  was 

always   beautiful.     The    aesthetic    spirit 


of  the  race  never  permitted  the  public 
games  to  sink  below  the  old  ideal  stand- 
ard. Chariots  and  horses  were  at  length 
brought  upon  the  race  course,  and  the 
most  magnificent  driving  ever  seen  in 
the  dust  of  the  poor  world  was  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  circus  of  the  Greeks. 
With  four  tremendous  steeds  abreast, 
the  standing  driver,  with  reins  gathered 
up  and  fiery  eye  and  serpent  whip  that 
split  the  shining  air,  stinging  like  a  hor- 
net as  it  fell  on  the  foaming  flanks  of 
the  coursers,  screamed  his  defiance  at 
his  rival  and  urged  madly  forward  to  the 
goal;  but  there  was  no  blood,  no  bru- 
tality; only  the  struggle  of  strength 
with  strength  and  skill  with  skill  in  the 
mightiest  personal  contests  which  were 
ever  witnessed  by  an  excited  and  shout- 
ing populace. 
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UCH  were  the  methods 
and  processes  by  which 
Greek  life  was  brought 
to  maturit}'.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  matu- 
rity of  action  and 
beaut}' — beauty  as  its 
subjective,  and  action  as  its  objective,  ex- 
pression. It  is  impossible  now  to  enter 
into  the  thought  of  a  Greek  father  and 
determine  precisely  to  what  extent,  as 
he  submitted  his  boy  to  the  gymnasium, 
Ideas  under-  he  lookcd  upou  physical 
'Se^'ft;  culture  as  a  means  of  de- 
Greeks.  veloping  the.  youth  himself 

and  to  what  extent  he  looked  beyond  to 
his  usefulness  in  the  state.  Both  ideas 
were  present.  Both  influenced  his  con- 
duct and  determined  his  motives;  and  if 
we  pass  from  private  to  public  opinion, 
we  shall  find  that  that  also  looked  first 
9 


to  the  beautiful,  the  strong,  in  the  youth 
himself  and  afterwards  in  the  man,  but 
also  contemplated  the  usefulness  and  fit- 
ness of  the  man  as  a  block  in  the  state. 

But  there  was  also  a  gymnastic  for  the 
tongue  and  the  brain.  While  the  body 
was  brought  to  perfection 

A  gymnastic  for 
through  the  agency  of  phyS-    the  brain  as  -well 
1      ,       •     •  ii         J.  as  the  body. 

ical  training,  the  tongue 
was  led  into  rational  and  beautiful  action 
by  the  vehicle  of  the  most  excellent 
speech  yet  devised  by  man.  The  Greek 
language  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  mental  gymnastic.  It  was  the  ap- 
paratus for  the  expression  of  mental 
activities  which  were  as  vehement  in 
their  kind  as  were  the  restless  energies 
of  the  body.  We  are  here  to  regard  the 
language  in  the  light  of  an  apparatus  by 
which  Greek  thought  found  e.Kpression 
and  the  (ireck  mind  was  perfected. 
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It  is  the  part  of  philosophy  rather  than 
of  history  to  determine  the  relations  of 
Consideration  of  brain  action,  of  thought,  to 
th:ughtand°'  o^al  speech,  to  language, 
speech.  Jt     is      perhaps     not     yet 

determined  precisely  to  what  extent  the 
one  is  dependent  on  the  other  for  its 
existence,  to  what  extent  all  thought 
stands  waiting  for  the  word  which  is  to 
he  its  vehicle  of  revelation.  We  may 
regard  the  word  as  the  avatar  of  the 
idea.  The  spoken  form  is  the  corporate 
tangible  fact  necessary  for  the  expression 
of  the  incorporate,  intangible  essence. 
It  may  be  fitting  to  say  that  ideality  in 
its  abstract  form  may  exist  in  the  human 
mind,  or,  to  use  the  tangible  agent,  in 
the  human  brain,  without  the  concomi- 
tant of  words ;  but  that  ideality  can  only 
be  coined  into  thought  through  the 
agency  of  language.  As  ideality  is 
resolved  into  ideas,  notions,  thoughts, 
propositions,  it  passes  from  the  intan- 
gible or  spiritual  condition  into  the 
tangible  expression  and  definition  of 
language. 

However  this  question  may  be  re- 
solved, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  strict  correlation  between  the  pro- 
strict  corre-  digious  energies  and  beauti- 
t::^^^f:il  tm  evolutions  of  the  Greek 
language.  mind   and  that  wonderful 

language  on  which  the  thought  of  the 
race  was  sent  abroad  into  the  world. 
The  one  was  no  more  varied,  excursive, 
and  grand  than  the  other  was  copious, 
elastic,  and  powerful.  It  is  only  a  truism 
to  say  that  even  the  caprices  of  the 
Greek  mind  found  satisfactory  vent 
through  the  caprices  of  the  language. 
Hellenic  thought  either  found  a  way  of 
expression  or  made  one.  It  was  aln^jost 
as  easy  to  make  as  to  find.  .So  vital  and 
new  were  the  Greek  tongues  in  the  times 
of  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  race  that 
all  new  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Hellenic 


mind  flowed  out  on  the  ever-branching 
stems  of  the  equivalent  speech. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of 
the  dialectical  divergencies  of  Greek  as 
illustrative  of  the  ethnic  Rise  of  the 
divisions  of  the  family.  We  ^^itfiJf^S!' 
shall  now  again  call  up  the  est  form. 
Hellenic  dialects  and  view  them  as  the 
means  unto  the  end  of  development 
among  the  different  branches  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  incoming  of  the  Hellenes 
into  European  Greece  the  language  was 
still  in  the  growing  stage.  Much  of  its 
structure  had  been  already  determined 
during  the  ages  of  migration,  but  much 
still  remained  for  expansion  and  growth 
before  the  tongue  should  reach  its  per- 
fection in  the  hands  of  the  Attic  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  orators. 

The  oldest  form,  then,  in  which  the 
Greek  language  became  fixed  and  de- 
terminate was  ^olic.      It 

Close  kinship  of 

is  in  evidence  that  this  dia-  the  ^oiic  and 

1       ,  1  1        ii  •      Old  Latin. 

lect  was  spoken  by  the  mi- 
grating tribes  before  the  departure  of 
the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  primitive  Latin 
tongues  shows  that  they  still  retained  in 
the  west  many  forms  and  features  so 
nearly  identical  with  ^olic  as  to  demon- 
strate the  original  community  of  the  dia- 
lects. This  identity  extends  even  to  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  which  are  the 
most  shifting  and  uncertain  parts  of 
speech.  The  poverty  of  Latin  in  diph- 
thongs, as  compared  with  Ionic  and  Doric 
Greek,  has  an  exact  analogy  in  ^'Eolic ;  and 
the  sameness  in  consonantal  stiTicture  in 
the  two  tongues  still  further  strengthens 
the  argument.  From  .^olic  Greek, 
therefore,  we  may  regard  all  the  other 
Hellenic  dialects  as  departures  and  de- 
velopments. 

.^olic  was  spoken  in  four  principal 
dialects.  The  first  was  Lesbian,  which 
is  most  characteristic  of  all,  limited  to 
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the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  strongly  indic- 
ative of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Greeks. 
The    second    variety     was 

Principal  dia- 

leotioai  diver-        Tliessaliaii,    and  doubtfully 
^      ^  '°"  Macedonian,  though  the  lat- 

ter tongue  has  never  been  critically  deter- 
mined in  its  relations  with  the  languages 
of  the  south.  The  third  dialect  was 
Boeotian,  and  the  fourth  Elcan  and  Arca- 
dian, the  latter  belonging  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Modern  critics  have  found 
that  the  dialects  of  Elis  and  Arcadia  are 
rather  Doric  Greek  than  ^olic,  though 
the  latter  may  have  been  the  original 
root.  In  Lesbos  are  several  inscriptions 
which  still  preserve  the  ancient  forms  of 
the  language ;  and  the  extant  fragments 
of  the  poems  of  Alcasus  and  Sappho  fur- 
nish literary  examples  of  the  same. 
.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
language  as  illustrated  in  these  works  is 
Low  tone  and  the  absence  of  ultimate  or 
final  accent.  Words  which 
in  Ionic  and  Doric  Greek 
are  accented  on  the  last  syllable  throw 
back  the  accent  in  ^olic,  just  as  in  Latin. 
Another  striking  peculiarity  is  the 
heavy,  or  baritone,  quality  of  the  vowels. 
What  may  be  called  the  Jiigh  tone  of  the 
Ionic  vowels  is  wanting  in  .^olic.  An- 
other feature  is  the  absence  of  the 
rough  breathing  which  was  so  common 
in  Ionic  and  Doric  words.  The  digam- 
ma,  or  vav,  which,  on  account  of  its 
heavy  character,  dropped  out  of  classical 
Greek,  was  retained  in  ^olic,  especially 
in  the  Boeotian  dialect — another  example 
of  the  strong  affinity  of  ^^Lolic  and  Latin. 
The  short  e  and  the  short  a  of  Greek 
were  originally  represented  by  a  in 
^olic,  furnishing  a  good  example  of 
what  is  called  the  ' '  dulling  "  of  vowel 
sounds.  The  vowel  alpha  also  appeared 
in  many  words  where  long  e  (rj)  took  its 
place  in  Ionic.  In  short,  it  is  evident 
that  ^olic  Greek  had  alpha  for  its  pri-  I 


other  peculiar- 
ities of  this  form 
of  Greek. 


mary  vowel  sound,  the  evolution  not 
having  proceeded  far  enough  to  include 
the  wide  range  of  vocalic  utterance  ex- 
hibited in  the  South  Greek  dialects. 

The  language  of  the  Boeotians  is  but 
little  known,  and  that  only  from  inscrip- 
tions. The  few  specimens 
that  have  been  preserved  of  the  Boeotian 
are  also  inflected  with  °"sue. 
Ionic  words  and  constructions.  Though 
it  is  clear  that  the  Boeotian  language  was 
deduced  from  the  ^olic  stem,  it  never- 
theless had  much  in  common  with  Ionic 
Greek.  The  accent  was  not  thrown 
back  as  in  ^olic.  The  Boeotians,  instead 
of  rejecting  the  rough  breathing,  had  a 
fondness  for  its  use.  They  also  sympa- 
thized with  the  southern  forms  of  speech 
in  preserving  the  ancient  tau  (r)  instead 
of  employing  sigvia  (a),  as  did  the  ^o- 
lians.  In  other  peculiarities  also  it  is 
evident  that  the  transformation  toward 
the  Ionic  forms  of  speech  was  going  on 
among  the  Boeotian  tribes.  In  an  age  of 
free  growth  it  could  but  happen  that 
the  neighboring  clans  would  assimilate 
each  from  the  other  the  forms  of  speech 
which  they  used  in  intercourse.  All  the 
dialects  in  Greece  were  shaded  off  at  the 
margin  into  the  tongues  of  the  adjacent 
peoples. 

As  already  said,  the  original  languages 
of  Elis  and  Arcadia  have  been  much 
discussed  as  to  their  stem 

Elean  and  Arca- 
COnnectlOnS.       In  this  COUn-    dian  dialects  of 

try  the  intermingling  of 
forms  was  between  .-Eolic  and  Doric  dia- 
lects. Some  modern  scholars  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  languages  of 
these  two  Peloponnessian  states  are 
essentially  Dorian,  and  that  the  notion 
hitherto  existing  o.f  an  ..^iolian  origin 
is  to  be  wholly  rejected.  This  change 
of  view  would  extend  also  to  the 
Greek  tongue  of  Cyprus.  It  is  certain 
that   the   colonists    of    this   island    were 
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in  part  Arcadians.  The  fact  that  the 
inscriptions  of  Cyprus  are  not  written 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  has  greatly 
embarrassed  antiquarian  research,  and 
made  a  decision  respecting  the  Cyprian 
language  exceedingly^  difficult.  On  the 
whole,  the  dialects  of  J^o\\(i,  or  the 
language  itself  considered  in  its  entirety, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  least  important 
of  all  varieties  of  Greek-. 

The    second    general  branch  of    the 

Hellenic   languages  was  Doric.     It  has 

two  aspects,  an  older  and  a 

Ethnic  and  geo- 
graphical limits     more    recent    form.        The 

first  sympathizes  with  ^o- 
lic  in  its  construction  and  vocabulary, 
and  the  second  with  Ionic  Greek.  The 
older  form  covers  the  original  tongues 
of  Laconia,  Crete,  Cyrene,  and  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
more  recent  Doric  embraces  the  lan- 
guages of  Argolis,  Messenia,  and  Megara, 
of  the  Dorian  countries  in  Northern 
Greece,  and  of  the  colonies  belonging  to 
the  Greek  race  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily. 
The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
older  and  the  more  recent  variety  of  Dor- 
ic is  the  use  in  the  former  of  omega  (w)  and 
eta  ir])  instead  of  the  softened  diphthongs 
ou  (pv)  and  ei  («)  in  the  milder  dialect. 
There  were  also  other  vocalic  differences 
between  the  two  forms  of  .speech  and 
some  consonantal  discrepancies. 

The  ancient  language  of  the  Laconians, 
or  Spartans,  is  known  to  us  from  inscrip- 
Fragments  of  tions  and  f rom  fragments  of 
^eTvedln""""  the  folk  Speech  preserved 
treaties.  Jq    the    comedies   of   Aris- 

tophanes. Thucydides  gives  a  single 
treaty  recorded  in  the  Spartan  dialect. 
The  sculptured  tablets  of  Heraclea, 
found  at  Tarentum,  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Naples, 
also  present  specimens  of  the  old  Laco- 
nian  language.  Other  inscriptions  have 
been  recovered  from  the  island  of  Crete, 


embracing  certain  ancient  treaties  be- 
tween the  towns  of  the  island.  At 
Olympia  a  helmet  and  several  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  containing  the 
old  Argolic  dialect.  Some  interesting 
tablets  from  Messenia  have  been  recov- 
ered on  whicli  were  carved  the  doctrine 
of  certain  of  the  gods ;  but  in  these  in- 
scriptions the  language  is  found  to  be 
of  a  later  date  (about  90  B.  C).  The 
dialect  spoken  in  Corinth  has  been  re- 
covered in  part  from  inscriptions  at  Cor- 


FACSIMILE    OF    ANCIENT    GREEK    MANUSCRIPT. 
From  Lord  Strangford's  papyri,  British  Museum. 

cyra  and  Syracuse ;  and  a  few  examples 
of  the  Locrian  language,  also  Doric  in 
its  origin,  have  been  obtained  from  a 
bronze  tablet  on  which  are  written  the 
terms  of  an  ancient  treaty. 

The  Doric  language  as  distinguished 
from  Ionic  was  a  slow,  emphatic  form  of 
speech,  more  suitable  for  Distinctions  be- 
the  brief  conversation  of  Z^^^f^^^:::^^ 
warriors  than  for  the  dis-  speech, 
course  of  philosophers,  the  measures  of 
poets,  or  orations  from  the  bema.  It 
was  a  serious  language,  having  little  of 
the  lightness  and  airy  structure  of  the 
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Ionic  in  its  later  developments.  It 
might  be  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage 
of  Attic  Gi-eek.  It  mtist  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  brief  and  severe  forms  of 
Doric  and   the  elegant  and  easv  inflec- 


HOMER. 
Drawn  by  E.  von  Liphan. 

tions  of  Ionic  were  differences  in  age  of 
development  more  than  a  difference  in 
the  genius  of  the  two  dialects.  All  of 
the  roughness,  the  laconic  demeanor, 
the  austerity,  and  uncurbed  force  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Lacedsemon  are  re- 
flected in  the  dialect  which  they  spoke. 
The  one  is  as  the  other — the  tone  of  the 
language  is  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  the  people. 

There  were  several  specific  features 
of  Doric  Greek  by  which  the  tongue 
was  discriminated  in  practice  from  Ionic. 
The  language  was  much   more  oxytone, 


to  use  the  grammatical  term,  than 
was  the  speech  of  the  lonians ;  that  is, 
the    Doric      accents     were 

Oxytone  charac- 
llf ted    from  grave    to    acute    ter  and  archaic 

and  thrust  forward  to  the  "'^"'^^  °"°* 
more  advanced  syllables  of  the  words, 
thus  giving  a  sort  of  sharpness,  almost 
a  shriek,  to  the  utterance  of  the  lan- 
guage— a  peculiarity  which  the  lonians 
in  their  speech  sought  to  avoid.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Dorians  retained  the 
old,  heavy  digamma,  or  vav  (/"),  long 
after  it  had  disappeared  from  the  po- 
liter forms  of  Greek.  In  the  old  Laco- 
nian,  Argolian,  and  Corinthian  inscrip- 
tions the  vav  appears  in  nearly  every 
case  in  which  we  find  a  v  in  the  corre- 
sponding Latin  words.  Besides  this, 
the  Dorians  were  fond  of  doubling  their 
consonants  in  cases  whtre  the  lonians 
used  only  a  single  letter ;  for  example, 
hessos  (taao^)  for  hesos  (tao^) ;  messos 
(f/Effffof)  for  mesos  (fiiaoc),  etc.  This  pe- 
culiarity put  strength  and  energy  into 
the  middle  of  the  word  instead  of  light- 
ness and  activity.  Still  again,  it  was 
the  Dorian  usage  to  employ  the  ancient 
guttural  koppa  (O)  in  preference  to  the 
recent  and  delicate  kappa  (k)  or  any 
other  smooth  equivalent.  Thus  in 
Doric  we  have  Qorinthoi  instead  of  Corin- 
tkoi,  etc.  The  foregoing  peculiarities 
were  sufficient  to  inake  a  strong  con- 
trast between  the  languages  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  the  Athenians  even  to  the  time 
when  the  shadow  of  Rome  impended 
over  both. 

The  great  language  of  the  Greeks 
was  the  Ionic,  in  its  several  stages  of 
growth.       The    Old    Ionic 

*^  .       Historical  de- 

was  the  dialect  of  the  epic  veiopmentof 

,-,       1  i-  TT        Ionic  Greek. 

poets,  the  language  of  Ho- 
mer and  the   Cyclic  bards.      The  New 
Ionic  was  the  second  stage  of  literary 
development,  and  is  represented  in  the 
pages  of    Herodotus  and    Hippocrates; 
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while  the  third  evolution,  or  Attic,  gave 
to  the  world  the  great  literary  produc- 
tions of  classical  Greece.  The  Attic 
dialect  was  itself  subdivided  into  three 
stages  of  growth,  the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New.  It  was  in  the  New  Attic 
that  the  Greek  language  reached  its 
final  leafage  and  efflorescence  in  the 
graceful  forms  and  delicate  peculiarities 
which  were  cultivated  at  the  high  noon 
of  Athenian  splendor. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  here  again  exact  lines  of  division 
Stages  from  the  hinder  as  much  as  they 
\^:^:S^:  ^elp  a  dear  understanding 
speech.  of  the  actual  growth  of  the 

Greek  language  from  its  pre-Homeric 
origin  to  its  post-Attic  decline.  This  is 
to  say  that  the  progress  from  the  old,  or 
epic,  tongue  into  the  language  of  He- 
rodotus was  gradual.  In  the  pages  of 
Homer  tiiere  are  many  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  the  bard  had  gathered  from 
the  archaic  and  extinct  forms  of  speech ; 
and  there  are  also  hints  of  the  new 
forms  which  the  Father  of  History  was 
afterwards  to  reduce  to  system  and  regu- 
larity. So  also  in  the  transformation  of 
Herodotean  Greek  into  Attic — there  was 
never  a  break;  but  at  certain  times 
slight  modifications  grew  into  serious 
changes.  Old  forms  were  abandoned 
and  new  forms  adopted  until,  quite  un- 
awares— though  after  the  lapse  of  some 
generations — a  dialect  distinct  from  the 
preceding  had  arisen.  All  the  way 
down  the  process  is  one  of  gradual 
transformation  and  growth,  involving 
the  substitution  of  more  elegant  and 
highly  inflected  forms  of  expression 
for  the  archaisms  of  the  older  poets. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  the  language  of  Homer  or 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides  or  any  other 
Greek  author  representative  of  a  stage 
in    linguistic    development.      We    here 


look  upon  the  language  simply  in  proc- 
ess of  transformation,  and  as  a  vehicle 
and  instrument  of  the  race  Peculiar  con- 
evolution  of  the  Greeks.  ^^^^Sresp^t-^ 
One  thing  must  be  under-  i»g  language, 
stood  before  the  reader  may  apprehend 
the  peculiar  effect  of  their  speech  upon 
the  Hellenes  themselves.  Of  all  men, 
only  the  Greek  has  been  conscious  of  his 
language.  It  is  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  linguistic  history  of  mankind. 
The  son  of  Hellen  was  all  the  time  con- 
scious of  the  form  in  which  his  speech 
was  given  forth,  and  was  in  the  last  de- 
gree particular  as  to  the  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  his  expression.  In  this  re- 
spect he  differs  from  every  type  of  man 
who  has  simply  given  forth  his  utter- 
ance unconsciously. 

^  As  a  rule,  the  mind  is  confused  with 
the  double  process  of  thinking  and 
speaking  if  both  be  consciously  per- 
formed ;  but  the  Greek  not  only  carried 
forward  both  processes  at  once — the 
subjective  union  of  concepts  and  the 
objective  forms  of  utterance — but  at  the 
same  time  he  hung  about  every  part  of 
his  speech  the  flowers  and  leafage  of  his 
imagination.  We  here  speak  of  Ionic 
Greek,  of  the  perfected  Attic  language 
as  it  was  spoken  and  written  in  the  days 
of  its  splendor. 

Of  his  native  tongue  the  Greek  was 
as  proud  as  he  was  of  his  descent  from 
Hellen  or  even  from  the  Prideofthe 
gods.  His  language  was  '^:^t^^^^- 
the  one  fundamental  dis-  of  speech, 
tinction  between  him  and  the  barbarians. 
He  called  them  Barbaroi  because  of  their 
jargon — because  ihej  jabbered  2m6.  could 
not  speak,  at  least  with  Hellenic  ele- 
gance. He  sought  perfection  in  his 
words,  in  his  manner  of  utterance,  and 
in  every  detail  of  expression.  Disso- 
nance was  avoided  as  something  odious ; 
and  to  misplace  an   accent  was  a  greater 
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crime  than  to  violate  a  treaty.  Not  only 
did  the  scholars,  the  learned,  and  elite 
of  the  lonians  thus  cultivate  the  delica- 
cies and  perfections  of  their  language ; 
but  the  very  rabble,  the  democracy,  the 
shopkeepers,  the  marketers,  and  valgus 
profamim  of  the  agora  emulated  the  dia- 
lectical purity  of  their  superiors,  and 
spoke  Greek  even  as  they.  It  is  narra- 
ted that  when  a  great  oration  was  spoken 


more  exact  than  we  should  find  in  the 
language  of  any  modern  people.  The 
quality  of   the  vowels  was 

Regularity  and 

very  musical.      In  a  certain  purity  of  the 


sense    the     language    was 

chanted.     The   sharp   and  piping  sound 

of  Latin,  traceable   to  the  large  use  of 

the    vowels   /  and    n,   was    avoided    in 

Greek.     The  prevalent  vocalic  elements 

were  alpha  (a),  omicron  (o),  epsilon  (e). 

The  assimilation  of 

the    consonants   gave 

euphony  and  ease  of 

utterance;       and    the 

OT/T\  XyTAe  n  a'  e  e  TC  K-Xl  YMeiC  freedom  of  syntactic- 

^n  OTOu  H  J  a  I''  VJU  N  ,  ^^  disposition  enabled 

I  _  the  speaker  or  writer 

C  Y  N^<p Y  A  A  ET LU  N  to  arrange  his  period 

K  \0  <JO  C  K\i\YTO  I  °^   v&xse    with   refer- 

ence  to    the    highest 
harmony.     The    vari- 
ety     of      diphthongs 
gave  a  pleasing  vicis- 
situde of  vowel  sound 
{ov,  av,  at,  ei,  vi),  while 
the    careful    observa- 
tion of  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels  made  the 
language  as  rhythmic 
and  billowy  as  a  chant. 
The  Greek  vocabu- 
lary    was     extremely 
copious.      It  was   not 
so  much  an  abundance 
of   roots  —  though   in 
this  respect  the  Greek  tongue  was  richer 
than  any  cognate  dialect —  copiousness  of 
but    rather    in    the   multi- 
plicity of  inflections. 

words  grew  into  many  forms  expressive 
of  the  diverse  ideas  which  hovered  about 
a  given  notion  or  thought.  The  law  of 
growth  was  so  free  and  the  evolution  of 
new  forms  so  natural  and  varied  that  the 
vocabulary  expanded  as  freely  as  the 
thought  of  the  people.     Herodian  is  said 


C]ui\e\demp\ss  lesriseiruos 

\U6STRIS 

c  uon  T  p.  I  hu  b  u5 
quonoo  doe  t  i  p3  i 


irpof 


OTi  Ta  avTa  t 
d-jro  TuJv  Iciwv 
avvfpvXaiTwv 
Ka6b}g  Kai  avToi 


eacaXov 
Qetc  icat 


SPECIMENS  OF  OLD  AND  LATER  GREEK, 

from  the  pnyx,  the  very  fishwomen 
would  cry  out  in  derision  if  the  orator 
mispronounced  or  misaccented  a  single 
word.  It  was  a  linguistic  pride,  a  par- 
allel for  which  we  should  seek  in  vain 
among  the  characteristics  of  any  other 
people. 

The  Greek  language  was  perfected  in 
all  of  its  parts.  The  orthography  was 
reduced  to  regularity.  The  accentua- 
tion and  intonation  were   far  purer  and 


the  G-reek  vo- 
cabulary; the 
The    accents. 
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to  have  fixed  the  accents  in  accordance 
with  the  linguistic  law  and  usage  of  his 
age  on  sixty  thousand  Greek  words, 
this,  too,  in  an  age  when  no  technical 
science  had  demanded  its  additional 
stock  of  terms.  This  vast  verbal  devel- 
opment had  been  produced  exclusively 
by  the  lively  fancy,  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  the  profound  reasoning  of  the 
Greek  mind,  which  happily  found  or 
created  for  itself  a  vehicle  of  speech  as 
copious  and  ornamental  as  the  thought 
of  the  race  was  vast  and  efflorescent. 

Should  we  descend  into  the  details  of 
the  Greek  language,  we  should  be  struck 
Completeness  in  the  first  place  with  the 
e:rbard:X-  completeness  and  beauty  of 
^s*"*-  the    verb.     It   would    per- 

haps be  diflficult  to  invent  any  form  of 
action  which  was  not  susceptible  of  ex- 
pression by  the  verb  of  the  Greek.  The 
law  of  formation  for  the  various  moods 
and  tenses  was  wellnigh  perfect  in  its 
kind.  The  three  general  divisions  of  time 
were  carefully  discriminated  ;  and  in  the 
past  the  distinction  between  Aorist,  Im- 
perfect, and  Perfect  was  precisely 
marked.  The  so-called  grammatical 
Voice  had  all  three  divisions.  Active, 
Middle,  and  Passive.  If  the  Middle 
voice  was  not  so  fully  employed  in  prac- 
tice as  the  other  two,  it  was  doubtless 
equal  to  all  demands  for  the  peculiar  re- 
flective action  which  it  was  designed  to 
express.  The  three  persons  blossomed 
out  in  full  endings,  as  did  also  the  three 
numbers,  in  both  cases  to  indicate  the 
relations  of  the  action  to  the  character  of 
the  subject.  If  the  old  dual  number  of 
the  primitive  Aryan  speech  had  almost 
disappeared  from  the  Greek,  it  was  be- 
cause the  discerning  experiences  of  the 
race  had  shown  the  inutility  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction. Through  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  a  given  verb,  through  all  of 
its  augments,    reduplications,   changing 


stems,  and  waving  terminations,  the  vital 
root  idea  rose  and  expanded  as  if  it 
were  the  heart  of  a  bi-anching  tree,  in 
whose  boughs  sat  all  the  winged  crea- 
tures of  thought. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  Greek  that 
it  was  able  to  express  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  modifications  Delicacy  of  the 
in  the  ideas  and  thought  Z^Sl'^lt^lr. 
of  the  sentence.  To  this  ticies. 
end  the  so-called  modifiers,  particularly 
the  adjectives,  had  an  expansion  alto- 
gether in  excess  of  that  presented  by 
any  other  European  language,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  adjective  took  its  station 
by  the  side  of  the  noun,  assumed  its  ter- 
minations, sought  its  likeness,  and  con- 
formed to  its  methods  of  development ; 
but  it  far  outblossomed  any  mere  noun. 
It  sprang  out  into  three  numbers,  three 
genders,  five  cases,  and  three  degrees 
of  comparison,  each  marked  by  its  own 
variation  in  adjectival  structure.  The 
whole  organism  presented  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty- five  inflections 
— a  thing  marvelous  in  the  history  of 
human  speech.  Even  the  stoical  and  inert 
adverb  shared  in  the  common  leafage  and 
put  out  terminations  like  a  thing  of  life. 
Verb,  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  adverb, 
all  rejoiced  in  growth  and  expansion, 
the  outputting  of  branches,  the  evolution 
of  living  leaves.  Through  all  this  the 
breezes  blew,  and  the  whole  organic 
structure  trembled  as  the  thing  thought 
rose  vitally  into  the  tree  of  speech  and 
became  visible  in  the  flowers  and  foliage. 
Even  the  remotest  twigs  of  this  vital 
and  beautiful  organic  whole  quivered 
with  the  life  which  was  common  to  all. 
The  Greek  particles,  those  infinitesimal 
toyships  of  language  which  have  been 
the  puzzle  and  provocation  of  all  trans- 
lators in  all  countries — hung  up,  as  it 
were,  at  the  tip  ends  and  on  the  finest 
filaments  of  Greek  thought- — swayed  to 
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and  fro  under  the  stress  of  expression, 
and  performed  their  pleasing-  part  in 
unison  with  the  more  magisterial  organs 
of  the  language. 

The  perspicacity  of  Greek  was  as 
marked  a  feature  of  the  language  as  its 
Perspicacity  of  delicacy  of  expression. 
SeTof  Sot  Whoever  has  much  handled 
expression.  the  implement    of   human 

speech  and  has  observed  with  care  the 
difficulties  and.  perplexities  with  which 
the  exact  expression  of  thought  by 
means  of  words  and  constructions  is  em- 
barrassed, will  have  discovered  that  per- 
fect precision,  perfect  correlation  be- 
tween the  thought  and  the  verbal  form, 
is  unattainable  in  any  living  language. 
How  great  are  the  imperfections  of 
speech  in  this  respect  will  not  be  readily 
apprehended  by  any  who  have  not 
striven  for  exactitude  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  for  strive  as  we  may,  perfect  pre- 
cision can  never  be  attained. 

The  vehicle  of  the  comparatively  gram- 
raarless  tongues  in  use  by  the  modern 
nations  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  con- 
form perfectly  to  the  details  and  niceties 
of  thought.  As  a  result,  there  is  in  the 
best  books  of  modern  literature  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  blundering  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  insufficiency  of  every 
modern  tongue  to  express  with  perfec- 
tion the  conceptions  of  great  or  even 
middle  minds  is  painful  to  one  whose 
sensibilities  on  this  subject  have  not 
been  dulled  by  the  povert}'  and  rudeness 
of  his  own  language. 

In  Greek  all  of   this  evil   disappears. 

It  is  really  marvelous  to  note  the  exact 

and   perfect    transcript    of 

Blundering  in 

Attic  Greek  well-  thought  which  may  be  ef- 

nigh  impossible,     r      j.    j   ■      xi       i.    ij.        r  j: 

fected  m  the  better  forms  ot 
Greek.  In  pure  Attic,  for  instance,  all 
blundering  or  departure  from  the  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  thinker's  ideas  is 
Tiot  only  inexcusable,  but  is  superficially 


manifested  in  the  language  itself.  Any 
blunder  or  want  of  perfect  accord  is  im- 
mediately shown  by  a  iiaw  in  the  con- 
struction as  manifest  to  the  eye  as  would 
be  a  scar  from  a  hatchet  on  a  piece  of 
cabinet  work.  The  language  fits  in  all 
its  parts,  and  the  surface,  though  it 
palpitates  and  heaves  under  the  living 
impulses  within,  is  as  smooth  as  well 
adjusted  plumage  or  the  fur  of  a  seal. 

A  ruffle  on  the  exterior  of  Greek  is  a 
mistake,  a  wound.     The  language  is  in- 
capable of  hiding  an  error.  aii  error  re- 
All    that    unconscious  I^ri'^nf  ?>1^! 

lorm  oi  tiie  ex- 

ambiguity  and  uninten-  pression. 
tional  equivocation  which  so  abound  in 
the  best  modern  literature  disappear 
from  Greek  like  impurities  from  quick- 
silver. They  are  squeezed  out  of  the 
living  fluid  which  shines  and  sparkles 
and  is  clean  and  perfect  even  in  the  dirt. 
In  the  best  days  of  Greek  the  language 
had  risen  to  an  organic  and  spiritual 
purity  which  it  was  impossible  to  defile. 
The  details  of  the  language,  even'  its 
smallest  particles,  stood  like  sentinels  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  obscurity,  the 
touch  and  pollution  even  of  the  small 
dust  of  corruption.  The  Greek  articles 
were  so  adjusted  as  to  compel  the  per- 
spicuit}-  of  ever}-  phrase  and  clause. 
"The  doors  of  the  houses  are  closed," 
says  our  sturdy  English  speech,  and  the 
meaning  is  clear;  but  if  echo  takes  up 
the  last  three  words,  saying  ' '  houses  are 
closed,"  the  meaning  of  the  original  sen- 
tence is  falsified  with  the  final  words  of 
its  own  utterance.  "The  sons  of  the 
dead  vetei^ans  we  saw  marching,"  says 
our  own  .strong  tongue,  and  echo  cries  out 
"dead  veterans  we  saw  marching,"  as 
if  we  had  beheld  their  ghosts.  But 
siich  mockeries  out  of  echoland  can 
never  arise  from  Greek.  Greek  says, 
"  The  of  the  houses  doors  are  closed;'" 
and  echo    repeats   "doors   are  clo-sed,"" 
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thus  verifying  instead  of  contradicting 
our  utterance.  Greek  says, "  The  of  the 
dead  veterans  sons  we  saw  marching," 
and  echo  repeats  ' '  sons  we  saw  march- 
ing." The  ghosts  have  disappeared; 
for  in  Greek  no  ghost,   no  shadow,   no 


KO  M  OK/I  OOT't-l  Crri  tf)xeCL>0   I X.VI 

KOV^f  TO  CO  xKexa>oo 

jx  Y*J- 1  ri  ivi  VC^r  1-1  J*  I O  V  X  f  0 1^  O I  e 

A 1  CL>  Kil  O  I C  CeC  I  I'M  ^-i  C  rsioy  dNvwe 

pci>oeNnro02veMyi^  5>Jxn^e5rTpxd>«»" 
I  )TOd>M'T:''  i<ci3r4jorrerrT'iT-A.i*Mi-i 

nracx>piceeM"rx3CN^ONcocQcj>^ 
O  eo^.-iAi  VX  Y'  cO  v^OX  5»-Ci  1  o-rxn-c 
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hiantering   of   a  double  sense    was  pos- 
sible. 

Here  was  a  compactness  of  structure 
for  which  we  should  look  in  vain  in  any 
Capacity  of  Other  spcech.     Let  us  not 

think,  however,  that  the 
sense  so 
admirably  woven  into  these  Avords  of 
the  Hellenes  depended  for  its  perfection 
upon  mere  compactness.     On    the  con- 


Greek  for  atten- 
uation and  dis- 
placement, unmistakable 


trary,  the  Greek  sentence  is  plastic.  It 
may  be  worked  like  wax,  and  still  the 
integrity  of  thought  be  preserved.  It 
may  be  attenuated — drawn  out  imtil  its 
clauses  are  anatomicallj^  displaced  and 
almost  disjointed — until  only  the  thin 
ligaments  of  sen- 
tential structure 
hold  together  the 
displaced  and  tor- 
tured organs.  Still 
it  lives ;  still  it  is 
the  same ;  still  the 
thought  is  as  whole 
and  unmistakable  in 
form  and  feature  as 
it  was  before  the 
sentence  was 
stretched  upon  the 
wheel.  If  a  bit  of 
Greek  thus  tortured 
into  fantastic  form 
be  translated  into 
another  language, 
and  the  syntactical 
shape  of  the  original 
be  followed  or  imi- 
tated, the  translation 
will  be  a  monster  in 
linguistic  physiol- 
ogy. ' '  Give  not 
that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogs,  nei- 
ther cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine, 
lest  tliey  1 7' ample 
feet,  and  turn  again 
Thus  saith  the  Eng- 
but  what  saith  the 
beasts  are  to  turn 
Is     it    the    swine   or 


> 


them     under    thei 

and   rend   you." 

lish     rendering, 

Greek?       Whieh 

and    rend    you? 

the  dogs  ?     Which  of  them  trample  the 

pearls  under  their  feet?     In  Greek,  the 

italic    clause,   though    so    far    detached, 

answei's  the  dogs,  only,  turn  again  and 

rend  you ;   the  swine,  oily,   trample  the 
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pearls  under  their  feet.  There  is  no 
confusion  expressed  and  none  possible, 
no  ambiguity  or  hint  of  equivocation. 
So  long-  as  the  parts  of  the  sentence  hang 
together,  even  by  the  finest  filament, 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  is  preserved. 

The  intensity  of  the  Greek  language 
was  another  peculiarity  for  which  we 
Intensity  of  find  uo  parallel.  Many 
tl%7^lt  '^^^^^  slightly  variant  were 
root  words.  expressed  by  words  derived 

from  a  common  stem,  and  this  common 
element,  echoing  through  the  sentence, 
intensified  the  thought  to  the  close.  The 
suggestion  of  the  first  word  was  accented 
in  the  second,  emphasized  in  the  third, 
and  sent  reverberating  through  all  the 
remainder.  The  very  thing  which  is  so 
studiously  avoided  in  modern  languages, 
namely,  the  tautology  of  sound,  was 
carefully  cultivated  in  Greek.  There  it 
was  not  tautology,  but  an  increasing 
stress  laid  upon  the  thought  in  the  proc- 
ess of  its  development. 

To  the  ear  only  slightly  attuned  to  the 
harmonies  of  Greek,  an  echo  is  ever  pres- 
Exampies  and  ent  of  the  idea  at  first  sug- 
:STt::°'  gested  in  the  subject  of  the 
toiogy.  sentence ;    and  of  this  echo 

the  resonance  remains  to  the  close  of 
the  paragraph ;  and  as  the  mind  follows 
the  evolution  from  page  to  page,  there 
is  still  a  distant  murmur  caught  far  off 
from  the  horizon  of  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  theme.  "Ho  ^/^/reutes  ta  t/iiria. 
ther&Vi&i,"  says  the  Greek,  which  our  di- 
versified language  renders  thus :  ' '  The 
hunter  pursues  the  wild  beasts."  But  the 
fine  tautological  original  runs  thvis :  ' '  The 
wildbeaster  wildbeasts  the  wildbeasts."  ' 
Mark  the  echo.  Again  the  Greek : 
' '  Ho  poieies  ten  poiesinpoi&i ; "  that  is,  in 
English,  "  The  bard  creates  poesy ;"  but 
in  Greek,  "  The  maker  makes  the  mak- 


Literally  :  Tlie  (ferman  dens  the  deers. 


ing;"  or,  "  The  poet  poets  the  poesy,"  or, 
"  The  singer  sings  the  singing."  In  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  the  Go7-gias  one 
of  the  answers  of  Socrates  to  Polos  is  as 
follows :  Toiouton  tiiieTadi  te!nneta.i  to 
temnomenon  hoion  to  thnnon  temnei ; 
that  is,  in  an  English  imitation:  "The 
thing  cut  is  cut  such-a-cut-as  the  thing- 
cutting  cuts;"  or,  "  That  which  is  cut  is 
cut  such  a  cut  as  that  which  cuts,  cuts." 
Or,  as  we  should  say  in  plain  idiom, 
' '  The  gash  in  a  thing  is  the  shape  of 
the  blade  that  cuts  it."  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  sign  that  Socrates  is  playing 
with  his  words.  Polos  answers  seriously, 
Phainetai,  "so  it  appears."  The  big 
brain  of  the  master  is  simply  refining 
upon  a  thought,  and  his  speech  bears 
him  naturally,  inevitably,  into  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  root  idea  expressed  in  the 
syllable  tein.  Echo  will  have  it  so.  It 
were  not  elegant  Greek  unless  the  crea- 
tive thought  expressed  in  the  first  root 
should  roll  along  the  sentence,  swelling 
in  intensity  to  the  final  cadence. 

What  may  be  called  the  expansibility 
of  Greek  was  another  noted  feature. 
While  on  the  one  hand  the  language  was 
capable  of  indefinite  compression  until 
even  a  single  small  word,  by  its  sugges- 
tion, could  wellnigh  contain  an  epic,  on 
the  other  hand  a  word  might  be  evolved 
of  intolerable  length,  whose  meaning 
would  be  summarized — but  not  ex- 
pressed— in  a  modern  language  by  a 
mere  monosyllable. 

The  Greeks,  especially  the  Dorians, 
were  fond  of  employing  compressed  and 
abbreviated  expressions,  powerofcon- 
merely  suggestive  of  f-^f^-rs- 
the  thought  or  thoughts  trated. 
which  they  wished  to  utter.  Words  and 
mottoes  were  frequently  engraved  on 
porches,  over  the  entrance  to  oracles, 
and  in  other  significant  places,  so  brief 
as  to  be  enigmatical,  but  still  pregnant 
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with  tlie  weightiest  suggestions.  One 
of  the  words  thus  frequently  employed 
was  the  Greek  for  if  (ttj.  The  variety 
of  senses  that  might  be  extracted  from 
this  potent  hypothetical  particle  illus- 
trated at  once  a  disposition  of  the  people 
and  a  capacity  in  their  language.  The 
ambassadors  of  Philip  came  down  into 
Peloponnesus  to  the  stubborn  Spartans, 
threatening  destruction  for  their  contu- 
macy. "//"  the  Lacedemonians  did  not 
immediately  submit  to  Philip ;  if  they 
did  not  cease  to  deal  doubly  with  him ; 
if  they  did  not  at  once  send  the  usual 
tokens  of  earth  and  water  as  evidences  of 
their  submission,  Philip  would  send  an 
army  against  them,  overwhelm  them 
with  his  power,  and  blot  the  city  from 
existence."  The  Spartan  ephors  sat 
upon  this  important  message,  and  re- 
turned the  following  answer : 

'Et— £/./ 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  gave  to 
the  term  Z^c^wz't  its  peculiar  significance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  Attic 
Aristophanes,  uproarious  in  his  satire, 
coining  with  entire  freedom  and  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  Greek  composition 
a  single  word  to  express  all  the  articles 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  which  were 
served  on  the  tables  of  the  Greeks.  Nor 
was  there  anything  linguistically  absurd 
in  his  ponderous  term,  Lepadotemacho- 
selachogaleokranioleipsanodrimypotrim- 
matosilphioparaomelitokatakechymeno- 
kichlepikossyphophattoperisteralektryo- 
noptengkephalokingklopeleiolagoosirai- 
obaphetraganopterygon — Hash.' 

Still  another  beauty  of  Greek  was  its 
harmony.  Without  doubt,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  musical  tongues  ever  employed 
Harmonious  ut-  bv  men.  This  is  not  Said 
'ZZZrTof  merely  of  its  limpid  and 
Greek.  vocalic     swcetucss.        The 

music  of  Greek  was  not  the  music  of 
Italian.       The   harmony    of    the    vowel 


sounds,  tender  almost  as  the  notes  of  an 
^olian  harp,  was  built  upon  a  harmony 
of  consonantal  structure  which  became 
stronger  and  stronger  at  the  base.  It 
was  the  music  of  Wagner  or  of  Liszt,  as 
powerful  in  its  lower  parts  as  it  was 
sweet  in  its  highest  register. 

Of  course  the  different  dialects  varied 
in  the  quality  of  harmony,  ^olic  being 
the  roughest  of  all  and  vooaiio  sweet- 
Ionic  the  most  melodious,  ^^r^^^^ 
It  has  been  thought  that  ai  strength, 
the  Greek  spoken  in  the  islands  of  the 
^^gean  was  the  softest  of  all,  having  a 
preponderance  of  vowels,  and  being  less 
wind-shaken  with  consonantal  stridor 
than  were  the  mountain  dialects  of  the 
interior.  Sometimes  the  Greek  word 
was  wrought  out  like  a  sigh,  having 
both  its  terminations  in  the  softest  vowel 
elements.  Thus  the  Ionic  word  mean- 
ing "forever"  was  aeikaiai.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Greek  consonants  when 
heaped  together,  as  they  many  times 
were,  gave  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  language  all  the  force  and  vehemence 
of  German.  Phthismos,  as  it  well  might 
be,  was  a  "wheezing  sound;"  and  Chro- 
nmi phthongoswsiSt'h.Q  "voice  of  Saturn." 
There  was  thus  from  right  to  left  and 
from  left  to  right  of  the  great  Greek 
diapason  of  speech  an  extent  and  variety 
far  exceeding  that  presented  on  the  key- 
board of  any  other  linguistic  instrument 
ever  invented  by  man. 

Even  in    the   earliest    ages    of  Greek 
literature  the  harmonious  quality  of  the 

language   came    out    in    full    Beauty  and  re- 

force.  Homerknewitasthe  ^^::Zlt^l 
day  knows  the  clouds  and  meters, 
the  landscape.  Never  was  such  another 
vehicle  of  musical  rhythm  invented  in 
this  poor  sphere  as  the  old  bard's  billowy 
hexameters.  It  is  not  the  place  to  illus- 
trate in  a  scholastic  way  the  harmony 
and  pulse  beat   of    the  Homeric  verse. 
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It  has  in  it  all  of  the  sounds  and  music 
of  the  natural  world,  its  mirth  and  its 
sorrow,  its  whisper  and  its  outcry,  its 
sympathy  and  its  dolor.  To  the  end  of 
time  and  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth  the  ear  of  youth  will  quicken  with 
delight  with  those  immortal  endings 
down  which  the  cadence  of  the  hexa- 
meters falls  into  silence — hos  mala  polla; 
epeita  thea  glaucopis  Athena;  polypldois- 
boia  tlialasses. 

The  Greek  nomenclature  was  pictur- 
esque in  the  last  degree.     The  common- 
est of  common  nouns  were 

Ho'w  Ursa  Major 

became  a  con-      in   a  sense   poetical.     The 

stellation.  .         i  r     j_i         i  -n  -i 

animals  of  the  hills  and 
plains  were  all  named  out  of  some  quick 
conceit  of  their  leading  attributes.  The 
Greek  mind  discovered  the  most  striking 
feature  of  everything  alive,  and  with 
the  discovery  named  the  object  accord- 
ing to  this  feature.  The  huge  bear  of 
the  Pindus  gorges  was  called  ho  arctos, 
"the  bow,"  for  his  back  was  bent  up 
like  a  bow ! 

And  whoever  is  curious  in  such  things 
may  here  discover  the  beginnings  of 
that  process  by  which  the  constellations 
of  heaven  were  given  the  names  of  ani- 
mals. The  supposition  that  the  groups 
of  stars  have  resemblance  to  the  crea- 
tures for  which  they  are  named  is  a  mere 
conceit.  It  was  a  freak  of  language 
which  transferred  the  animals  of  the 
earth  to  the  arch  of  heaven.  The  Greek, 
with  his  quick  discovery  of  analogies, 
called  the  bend  of  the  Great  Dipper,  ho 
arctos,  "  the  bow."  He  also  called  the 
huge  beast  with  the  bent-up  back  "  the 
bow,"  ho  arctos.  In  after  times  when  it 
was  found  that  the  Dipper  was  called 
arctos,  the  undiscerning  thought  of  the 
discoverer  concluded  that  it  meant  the 
bear!  Presto,  ursus  was  translated  from 
earth  to  heaven !     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

the    name   arctos  had    been    twice    con- 
10 


ferred  by  the  quick  Greek  mind,  once  on 
an  earthly  and  once  on  a  heavenly  ob- 
ject, and  the  duller  mind  of  posterity 
could  not  discover  the  double  reference ! 
Hence  we  have  no  constellation  of  -the 
Bow,  and  Ursa  Major  still  growls  at  the 
North  Star.  Our  little  gray  squirrel  is 
the  mediseval  sciiirella,  from  the  Greek 
scioura;  that  is,  "the  little  shadetail," 
from  scios,  "  a  shadow;  "  oura,  "  a  tail," 
and  e//a,  the  Italic  diminutive.  He  was 
the  little  fellow  who  used  his  tail  for  a 
sunshade ! 

Rising  into  the  realm  of  proper 
names,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  lan- 
guage becomes  still  more  significance  and 
striking.  The  names  of  p---^^^^^^^, 
men  and  women  were  all  names, 
highly  significant.  Never  would  a  Greek 
have  given  to  one  of  his  children  a 
merely  senseless  epithet  to  discriminate 
him  from  the  rest,  as  if  he  were  a  piece 
of  merchandise  and  his  name  a  tag.  On 
the  contrary,  some  vivid  picture  arose  of 
the  circumstances  of  birth,  of  the  hope 
and  expectancy  of  father  or  mother,  of 
promise  or  possible  unpromise  in  the 
child  himself ;  and  out  of  these  circum- 
stances a  poem  of  one  word  was  com- 
posed and  given  to  him  for  life. 

Every  Greek  was  as  to  his  name  a 
living  poem.  Whenever  he  was  ad- 
dressed the  poem  was  repeated,  and 
even  in  the  clangor  and  fury  of  the 
agora  we  may  hear  the  perpetual  rhythm 
of  the  poetical  names  by  which  the 
Greeks  were  known.  Homeros  is  the 
Blind ;  Alexandros  is  the  Mandefender ; 
Andromache  is  the  Manbattle,  and  Pen- 
elope the  Woofmaker.  All  the  way  up, 
from  the  names  of  insects  to  the  names 
of  gods,  from  the  names  of  grass  blades 
and  flowers  to  the  names  of  the  eternal 
stars,  the  same  vivid  and  poetical  con- 
cepts and  creative  abundance  of  the 
Greek  mind  and  tongue  are  exhibited. 
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Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and 
The  Greek  ai-  the  development  of  literary 
S.XY5ad-"  expression.  As  a'general 
n^is.  .  fact,  the  history  of  writing 

has  its  further  extremity  in  shadow  and 
doubt.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  act- 
ual beginning  of  the  art  of  writing  as  it 
has  been  practiced  by  any  people, 
ancient  or  modern,  can  ever  be  dis- 
covered. The  art  begins  in  obscurity, 
and  is  brought  up  to  regularity  and 
effectiveness  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nation  is  becoming  conscious.  The  first 
efforts  at  writing  take  place  in  the  un- 
conscious infancy  of  peoples,  into  which 
the  light  of  memory  can  never  reach. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  by  Cadmus  is  now  re- 
manded to  its  place   among   the    other 


myths  and  legends  of  the  dawn.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  knowledge  of  writing 
was  brought  in  from  Phoenicia  or  from 
any  other  foreign  land.  Nations  do  not 
thus  export  and  import  their  arts.  Cad- 
mus in  all  probability  was  himself  a 
primitive  Greek.  His  name  means 
order,  and  he  belongs  to  that  mythical 
period  when  the  chaotic  elements  of 
tribal  life  were  giving  place  to  the 
settled  conditions  of  nationality.  He 
may  have  been  a  great  leader  in  the 
work  of  reducing  the  language  of  the 
primitive  Hellenic  tribes  to  regularity 
and  a  written  form;  but  it  was  many 
ages  before  the  rude  methods  of  the  be- 
ginning gave  place  to  the  elegant  picto- 
rial transcript  of  Greek  thought  which 
the  Attic  poets  and  historians  were  able 
to  produce. 


Chapter  L.— Arts  ok  the  Greeks. 


ERE  then  we  are  in 
the  morning  twilight 
of  the  rising  arts. 
Having  considered  the 
means  which  were  em- 
ployed for  the  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of 
Greek  life,  we  may  now  consider  some 
of  its  primary  manifestations  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artistic  forms.  Doubtless  the 
earliest  endeavor  of  man  after  he  has 
emerged  from  barbarism  and  built  for 
himself  a  house  lies  in  the  direction  of 
adorning  his  abode.  The  first  addition 
to  the  mere  structure  Avhich  houses  him 
from  the  eleinents  is  the  token  and  prom- 
ise of  the  whole  architectural  evolution. 
Here  may  be  drawn  the  line  between 
the  necessitous  and  the  aesthetic  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  At  the  first  the 
work  is  unconsciously  done.  Perhaps  the 


birds  and  beasts  never  use  ornamenta- 
tion.    They  rise  to  the  level  of  artisans, 

but  not  to  the  level  of   art-    Desire  for  the 

ists.  A  single  step  beyond,  Tr::^::7r.. 
the  building  powers  of  the  ^^^d  to  man. 
animals  would  enter  the  domain  of  fancy 
and  proceed  to  ornamentation .  Man  does, 
before  he  is  fully  conscious,  enter  the 
imaginative  stage  of  creation.  The 
forms  which  he  henceforth  produces  are 
partly  real  and  partly  ideal ;  and  as  he 
progresses  toward  the  light  the  ideality 
of  his  work  becomes  more  and  more  domi- 
nant over  the  reality  until  it  reaches  the 
limit  of  pure  art. 

In    the    shadowy    pre-Homeric     age 
Greece    had     already    be- 

.  Greek  architec- 

come    great    in    building,  tureoftheieg- 
We  have  had  occasion  in  a  ^^  ^''y^-se- 
former  book  to  speak  of  the  massive  ruins 
left  behind  by  the  Pelasgians  in  South- 
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ern  Greece.  These  remains  belong  to  a 
legendary  age  of  which  the  Greeks  of 
Homer  knew  nothing  except  by  tradi- 
tion. Nor  are  we  able  to  discover  in 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns  or  in  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenas  even  the 
preliminary  aspects  of  Greek  art  such 
as  it  became  in  the  times  of  Athenian 


We  may  safely  assert  that  this  old  first 
art  of  the  Greek  race — if  indeed  the  Pe- 
lasgians  were  Greeks — fell  Artistic  gap  be- 
into  disuse  and  decadence  tweenHomerio 

age  and  the 
during    the    heroic    COnvul-    Persian  wars. 

sions  of  the  Trojan  Wars.  It  is  evident 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  im- 
pulse which  carried  the  Greeks  back  into 


BEGINNINGS  OF  GREEK  ARCHITECTURE.— Gate  oi 

glory;  but  the  Pelasgic  Aryans  were 
not  really  a  primitive  people,  and  their 
art  was  not  a  primitive  art.  They  be- 
longed evidently  to  an  age  of  power  and 
progress.  However  dimly  seen ,  that  age 
may  be,  it  nevertheless  existed ;  and  it 
is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Greeks 
looked  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
uient  Upon  the  relics  of  what  to  them,  as 
-well  as  to  us,  was  a  prehistoric  epoch. 


Lions,  at  Mvcen 


-Drawn  by  J.   Hoffman. 


Asia  on  hostile  excursions,  it  drew  away 
from  both  Peloponnesus  and  Northern 
Hellas  the  energies  of  the  rising  states, 
and  for  a  while  paralyzed  the  artistic 
as  well  as  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
race.  There  is  a  great  break  between 
the  Homeric  age  and  the  real  rise  of 
that  artistic  spirit  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  classical  ages.  We  may  assume 
that  the  genius  of  the  people  was  now 
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ripe  for  an  cesthetic  development,  and 
that  the  mighty  shock  of  tlie  Persian 
wars  was  the  exciting  cause  of  that  ar- 


KARYATID   OF  A   GREEK   TEMPLE. 
Drawn  by  L.  Otto 

tistic  display  which  has  made  the   age 
memorable  through  all  time. 

Never  was  a  small  land  so  pressed 
with  the  shoulders  of  a  coming  ava- 
lanche as  was  Greece  under  the  impact 
of  the  Persian  invasion.  Never  was  such 


excitement  aroused,  such  vigor  displayed 
in  defense.     The  situation  was  of  a  kind 
to  revive  all  the  old  super-  Effects  of  the 
stitions  and  portents  which  rndt^dXt-" 
had  been  accepted  in  the  anoeofHeUas. 
primitive  ages.     Out  of  the  shadows  of 
the  past  the  forms  of  helmeted  gods  were 
seen  again  as  in  the  days  of  the  Trojan 
War.     The  powers  on  high  cooperated 
with  the    powers  below,  and  when  the 
torrent  of  destruction  was  stayed — when_ 
the  foe  was  rolled  back  from  Marathon, 
Platcca,  and    Salamis — the  heart  of  the 
Greeks  broke  out  in  joy  and  thankful- 
ness. 

It  was  a  religious  revival  as  well  as  a 
baptism  of  patriotic  fire.  Here  we  may 
find  the  origin  of  the  tem-  Tempie-buiid- 
ple-buildingage.  Thegods  S^T^fthi 
must  be  honored  as  well  temple, 
as  the  heroes,  and  more  than  the  heroes ; 
for  the  gods  were  great  and  immortal. 
The  first  splendid  forthshowing  of  Greek 
architectural  genius  was  therefore  in  the 
temples.  It  is  not  purposed  in  this  con- 
nection to  give  any  elaborate  account  of 
the  great  structures  reared  by  the  Greek 
artists  and  builders  to  the  glory  of  their 
race.  It  is  not  known  through  what 
primary  stages  of  development  the  tem- 
ple passed  before  taking  its  final  form. 
The  fundamental  idea  was  that  of  an 
abode  for  a  given  deity,  a  place  where  a 
statue  of  a  god  might  stand  and  be  ad- 
mired or  worshiped  as  the  visible  image 
of  deity.  The  place  within  where  the 
statue  stood  was  called  the  cella,  and 
consisted  at  first  of  four  simple  walls 
and  a  roof.  From  this  nucleus  all  the 
rest  of  the  structure  was  expanded. 
About  the  cella  space  was  made  at  first 
for  festal  processions  and  for  such  cere- 
monies as  were  fitting  for  the  peculiar 
worship.  The  walls  were  expanded  into 
a  parallelogram,  having  the  sides  in  pro- 
portions to  the  ends  as  three  to  two,  or 
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two  to  one,  or  sometimes  two  and  one 
quarter  to  one.  Supporting  columns 
were  added,  and  finally  the  exterior  of 
the  whole  structure  became  a  colonnade 
with  a  frieze  and  metope  and  cornice 
decorated  in  the  highest  styles  of  art. 


blended  somewhat  with  that  of  the  Do- 
rians and  lonians,  finding  its  expression 
rather  in  modifications  of  their  works 
than  in  any  distinct  accomplishment  of 
its  own.  Of  the  other  two  races,  Dorian 
and  Ionian,  the  former  stands  first  in  an- 


SANCTUARY  OF  POSEIDON",  AT  CALAURTA  (DEATHPLACE  OF  DEMOSTHENES) 

The  old  ^olian  Greeks  were  the  least 
Dorian  architec-   artistic    in    their  develop- 


n  uy  J.  Hoffman. 


ment.     It  is  not  known  cer- 


ture  affected  by- 
prehistoric  in- 
fluences, tainly   that   any    remnants 

of   their   works   survive.       Perhaps,    in 

the  course  of  time,  the  ^olian  genius 


tiquity.  It  is  in  the  Doric  architecture 
that  we  find  most  frequent  traces  of  the 
archaic  rudeness  of  the  past.  Here  also 
we  note  that  massive  solidity,  that  se- 
verity which  always  characterizes  the 
art  of  a  people   on  its    fir.st    emergence 
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from  the  age  of  mere  building.  It  is 
easy  to  see  in  the  remains  which  the 
Dorian  race  has  left  behind  the  hints 
of  the  heavy  Cyclopean  walls  and  im- 
movable bastions  of  the  Pelasgic  archi- 
tecture. 

The  artistic  building  of  the  Dorians 
found  its  best  expression  in  three  great 
Centers  of  archi-  Centers-  Sparta,  Corinth, 
rSoAte'""  ^^^  Southern  Italy.  We 
Dorians.  have    already    said    some- 

thing incidentally  about  the  character  of 
the  buildings  clustered  around  the  market 
place  of  Sparta.  Its  peculiarity  was  the 
absence  of  those  elaborate  ornaments 
with  which  some  future  developments 
of  Greek  art  were  so  elegantly  and  pro- 
fusely adorned.  In  Corinth  the  building 
genius  of  the  Dorian  race  reached  its 
climax.  Doubtless  many  influences  de- 
rived from  the  lonians  had  here  entered 
into  union  with  the  native  genius  of  the 
Dorian  builders  and  sculptors.  It  is 
thought,  moreover,  that  Corinth  was  at 
the  first  an  ^olian  city ;  but  if  so,  it  was 
at  an  age  anterior  to  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  Greeks.' 

Pausanias  has  left  on  record  an  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  city  when 
Corinth  the  he  visited   it  in  the  second 

Ss?nS-"  century  of  our  era.  At  that 
"ig-  time  Corinth  had  for  three 

hundred  and  fifty  years  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  its  splen- 
dor was  in  a  large  measure  traceable  to 
the  profuse  but  vulgar  patronage  of  that 
great  race.  Still  the  architecture  and 
the  art  were  essentially  Greek,  and  may 
be  said  at  that  epoch  to  have  been  the 
flower  of  the  Dorian  genius.  In  the 
port  of  Lechasum  stood  the  great  temple 
of  Poseidon,  with  its  brazen  statue  of 
that  god — greatest  single  monument  of 
Doric  architecture.  At  the  harbor  of 
Cenchreae  was  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
of  almost  equal  grandeur.     The  whole 


agora  was  surrounded  with  temples  and 
columns.  Here  stood  the  statues  of  Bac- 
chus and  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
Here  was  the  temple  of  Fortuna;  here 
was  the  magnificent  Pantheon,  with  its 
fountain,  and  another  Poseidon  of  bronze. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  in  detail 
the  vast  artistic  display  in  statuary  and 
temples  and  porches  which  the  city  at 
this  time  presented.  It  suffices  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  everything 
under  the  influence  of  the  lively  genius 
of  the  Corinthians  had  become  ornate ; 
that  even  the  old  majestic  columns  of 
the  Dorians  had  blossomed  into  that 
elegance  and  elaboration  of  the  capital 
which  has  given  to  all  civilized  countries 
the  name  CorintJiian  as  descriptive  of  the 
very  efflorescence  of  art. 

We  have  mentioned  Southern  Italy  as 
another  seat  of  Dorian  architecture. 
The  ancient  city  of  Pagstum 

Temples  of  Po- 
at  the  mouth  ox  the  SllarUS,    seidonand  Ceres 
,  1  rn         1  ■  at  P^stum. 

on  the  lyrrhenian  sea, 
contains  the  best  preserved  ruins  which 
time  and  war  have  spared  to  us  of  the 
Dorian  temples.  The  remains  of  two 
vast  structures,  magnificent  even  in 
desolation,  cover  the  plain  by  the  sea- 
shore. The  older  and  grander  of  the 
two  is — or  was — the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
Only  the  sky  is  now  above  it ;  only  the 
stillness  of  the  Italian  landscape  around 
it ;  only  some  peasants  or  quiet  cattle  in 
the  foreground  of  the  tremendous  ruin. 
The  ground  plan  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  length  b}^  eighty  feet  in 
width.  The  old  Doric  columns  are 
nearly  all  in  their  entirety,  unshaken 
from  the  place  where  they  stood  in  their 
ancient  splendor.  On  the  top  of  the 
colonnade  the  architrave  still  holds  its 
place ;  and  in  the  crevices  wild  flowers 
and  vines  have  found  a  footing  and  are 
spreading  green  and  beautiful  in  the 
balm  of  the  Italian  air. 
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The  other  temple  is  that  of  Ceres,  or 
Vesta — for  it  is  not  known  to  which  of 
the  divinities  it  was  originally  dedicated. 
The  structure  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  length  by  forty-eight 
feet  in  width.  The  outer  walls  which 
formerly  inclosed  these  magnificent 
edifices  were  a  sort  of  pentagon  in  shape, 
having  a  perimeter  of  about  three  miles. 


may  be  said  of  all  peoples,  with  certain 
limitations  and  exceptions.  There  is  an 
inner  and  an  outer  life  of  man,  and  that 
the  latter  should  reflect  the  former  is  nat- 
ural, inevitable.  In  no  part  Greek  architec- 
of  the  work  of  the  race  has  t^on  of  Greer' 
this  principle  been  more  ufe  and  genius, 
strikingly  and  happily  illustrated  than 
in  the  two  stvles  of  Greek  architecture 


TEMPLE  OF  POSEIDON,  AT  P/ESTUM,  RESTORED.— Drawn  by  J.  Buhlmann. 


The  places  of  the  old  gates  and  arch- 
ways are  still  plainly  discoverable  in  the 
line  of  the  wall,  and  the  traveler  can  see 
with  his  mind's  eye  the  outline  of  what 
was  once,  next  to  the  temple  of  Corinth, 
the  finest  structure  built  by  the  Dorian 
race. 

The  Greek  life  wrought  itself  outward. 
The  forms  which  it  took  in  structure 
were  transcripts  of  itself.     Perhaps  this 


known  as  Doric  and  Ionic.  The  impres- 
sive grandeur  of  the  one  and  the  airy 
elegance  of  the  other  were  but  the  tangi- 
ble shadows  of  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  two  peoples.  We  have  already 
dwelt  upon  these  ethnic  characteristics. 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  Ionic 
architecture  brought  out  in  perfect  relief 
and  full  expression  the  subjective 
qualities    of   that  remarkably  ideal  and 
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TJse  of  stucco ; 
Hellas  becomes 
a  land  of  marble, 


beauty -loving    people    by    whom  it  was 
created. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greelc  art  the 
heavier  and  coarser  varieties  of  stone 
were  used  for  architectural 
purposes.  In  order  to 
give  exterior  finish  and 
beauty  to  the  column  and  architrave,  as 
well  as  to  the  ceilings  and  porches  and 
walls  within,  the  surface  of  the  stone 
was  covered  with  stucco,  thus  giving  a 
more  elegant  finish.  It  was  not  until 
the  fifth  century  B.  C.  that  marble  was 
generally  substituted  for  the  coarser 
stone  of  the  primitive  architecture. 
From  that  time  forth  Hellas  became  a 
land  of  marble.  Especially  in  those 
cities  where  the  highest  activities  of  the 
race  were  displayed  was  the  use  of  mar- 
ble carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
carving  of  marble  became  a  universal 
art ;  and  the  number  of  artists  who  were 
able  to  produce  elegant  work  could  not 
be  paralleled  in  the  modern  world,  even 
in  Florence. 

The  Greek  mind  sought  and  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  effectiveness  in  its 
Color  used  to  work.  This  was  reached 
through  the  use  of  the  two 
great  facts,  foi-in  and  color. 
Here  the  judgment  of  the  modern  world 
has  departed  from  the  Greek  standard 
in  disassociating  the  one  from  the  other. 
Modern  art  uses  form  for  sculpture  and 
color  for  painting,  but  never  combines 
the  two.  It  is  against  the  canons  of 
recent  criticism  to  paint  a  statue  or  a 
column.  This  was  precisely  what  the 
art  of  Greece  insisted  on  doing.  When 
the  sculptor's  work  was  completed,  the 
painter's  art  began.  Whether  it  was  the 
instinctive  judgment  of  the  race  that  the 
highest  end  and  aim  of  art  could  thus  be 
best  attained,  or  whether  the  Hellenes 
had  brought  the  tradition  of  painting 
their  architecture  and  sculpture  from  the 


heighten  the 
■work  of  the 
chisel. 


Eastern  countries,  we  cannot  well  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Greek 
temples  were  painted  before  they  were 
regarded  as  perfect. 

The  rule  was  universal.  One  might 
well  believe  that  Parian  marble,  gleam- 
ing white  in  the  Grecian  Greek  theory 
sunshine,  glinting  from  ^^uid^b^co^r^ 
its  carefully  carved  sur-  '"■^'i. 
face,  might  have  satisfied  with  form 
alone,  and  that  the  taste  of  the  Greek 
might  have  hesitated  before  covering 
such  a  surface  with  pigment ;  but  not  so. 
From  the  earliest  development  of 
temple  building  and  statue  carving 
color  was  freely  laid  on  as  a  means  of 
decoration.  Nor  was  there  any  abate- 
ment in  the  application  of  this  rule  as 
Greek  architecture  advanced  to  perfec- 
tion, in  the  age  of  Pericles.  As  the 
elegance  of  structure  increased — as  the 
freedom  and  skill  of  the  chisel  became 
greater  and  greater  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  famous  sculptors  of  the  human  race 
— the  canon  of  art  still  required  that  the 
Avhole  should  be  painted  in  high  colors 
before  perfection  could  be  attained. 

To  this  end  the  most  brilliant  pig- 
ments were  freely  employed — blue,  red, 
green,    and    gold — laid  on  „ 

*=  .  Use  of  brilliant 

with  a  richness  and  splen-  pigments ;  stuo- 

-,  t.  ,         ,     ,1         i '1  «   CO  discarded. 

dor  of  contrast  the  like  ot 
which  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the 
artistic  work  of  any  other  people.  The 
art  of  harmonizing  colors  had  been 
mastered  to  perfection.  The  most  bril- 
liant hues  ever  laid  on  by  the  painter's 
brush  were  thus  softened  by  pleasing 
juxtapositions  with  other  high  colors, 
until  the  whole  effect  was  that  of  a 
resplendent  spectrum  blazing  in  the 
Grecian  atmosphere.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  marble,  instead  of  the  ruder 
materials  of  antiquity,  the  facility  for 
artistic  painting  on  the  surface  was 
greatly  enhanced.    Stucco  was  no  longer 
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employed,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  the  artist's  brush  found  a  field  on 
the  very  surface  where  the  sculptor's 
chisel  had  done  its  finest  work  for  the 
display  of  the  richest  and 
most  profuse  coloring 
ever  devised  by  the 
genius  of  man. 

Greece  was  the  art 
crown  of  the  world ;  At- 
tica was  the  crown  of 
Greece  ;  Athens  was  the 
crown     of     Attica;     the 

Greatageof  Acropolis 

Greek  art ;  j^t^     crOwn  of 

splendors  of  the    L.ne  cru  wn  Oi 
Acropolis.  Athens ;  the 

Parthenon  the  crown  of 
the  Acropolis.  This  is 
to  say  that,  artistically 
considered,  the  very  blos- 
som of  the  human  mind 
was  in  the  Parthenon. 
Darius  had  gone  down 
into  the  shadows  of  the 
nether  world.  Xerxes 
had  followed  his  father. 
The  pale  ghosts  of  the 
infinite  army  had  risen  in 
backward  flight  from 
Platasa's  plain  and  sea- 
born Salamis.  Athens 
had  risen  from  her  ashes. 
The  Acropolis  was  no 
longer  a  fortress.  The 
easier  slopes  of  the  al- 
most inaccessible  hill 
were  cut  down  into  beau- 
tiful flights  of  steps.  At 
the  summit  rises  the  Prop- 
ylsea.  Mnesicles  is  the 
architect.  The  whole  hill 
is  solemnly  devoted  to 
the  guardian  deities  of  the  city  The 
victorious  Athena  Promachos  stands  to 
the  left  of  the  great  ascent.  She  over- 
looks   the  divine  city  which  bears    her 


name.  On  the  high  level  of  the  na- 
tive rock  rise  two  temples  which  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  the  most  beauti- 
ful   and    ideal   structures    ever    created 


b}  thu  ditisaus  and  artists  of  the 
world.  The  smaller  of  the  two  is  the 
Erechtheum,  the  great  national  sanc- 
tuary of  the   Ionian  race,  shrine  of  the 
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common  people,  temple  of  Poseidon.  In 
the  eldest  days  Poseidon  had  stood  on 
this  spot.  Here  he  had  contended  with 
Athena  for  the  supreme  place  in  the 
adoration  of  the  primitive  Greeks.  Here 
he  had  set  up  his  trident  while  the 
august  Athena  was  planting  a  laurel. 
But    the    trident    could   not   call  up  the 


splendid  Karyatids,  or  woman  figures, 
bearing  baskets  on  their  heads.  Around 
the  frieze  was  a  succession  of  scenes  in 
relief  from  the  Panathenaic  festival,  and 
in  like  style  in  the  metope  were  illustra- 
tions from  the  myths  and  legends  of 
Greece. 

But    greater,    vaster,    more   beautiful 


;4' 


THE  ACROPOLIS.— Drawn  by  E.  Guillaume,  from  a  photograph. 


ocean  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the 
laurel  flourished.  Athena  was  victorious 
from  the  first. 

The  Erechtheum  was  in  the  Ionic 
style.  The  porticoes  were  supported  by 
Artistic  features  elegant  columus  of  that 
tte^u^^'andthe  type.  Ou  onc  sidc  of  the 
Parthenon.  principal    temple   was   the 

Hall  of  the  Maidens,  in  which  the  super- 
structure   was    upheld    by   a   series   of 


than  the  Erechtheum  was  the  Parthenon. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  word  />ar- 
thena,  meaning  "  a  virgin  " — epithet  of 
Athena.  The  style  was  Doric,  but  the 
columns  and  entablatures  were  much 
lighter  and  more  elegant  than  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  massive  temples  of 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  ground 
plan  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  feet  in 
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breadth — a  parallelogram .  Within  were 
two  rows  of  columns  dividing  the  inte- 
rior into  three  naves.  Other  colonnades 
divided  the  space  transversely,  and  the 
imposts  of  the  interior  work  bore  sec- 
ondary colonnades  above.  There  were 
two  principal  spaces,  the  one  in  the  rear 
being  the  treasury  of  the  Athenians 
where  the  moneys  and  many  of  the 
memorials  and  trophies  of  the  state 
were  deposited.  It  was  the  interior 
Acropolis  or  stronghold  of  the  Ionic  race, 
no  longer  defended  merely  by  its  inac- 
cessibility, no  longer  a  simple  fortress 
on  a  precipice,  but  surrounded  in  the 
days  of  glory  and  triumph  with  the  pan- 
oply of  all  the  Greeks. 

But  it  was  in  the  anterior  space  of  the 

Parthenon,  the  Promos,  next  the  entrance 

from    the    Propylsea,    that 

The  supreme  art  .  '■  -^ 

glories  of  the        the  maximum  triumph   of 
roinos.  ^^^  genius  of    Hellas  had 

been  achieved.  This  is  said  of  the  tangi- 
ble expression  in  forms  of  marble  and 
ivory  and  gold  of  those  sublime  concepts 
of  beauty  for  which  the  Greeks  were 
unrivaled  in  their  own  age,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  world.  In  no  other  spot  on 
the  earth  was  there  ever  such  an  apoca- 
lypse of  art  as  in  the  front  space  of  the 
Parthenon.  Here  stood  the  great  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Athena  by  Phidias. 
In  her  left  hand  she  held  her  spear,  and 
in  her  right  a  Winged  Victory.  By  her 
side  was  the  sun-broad  shield,  on  her 
head  the  majestic  helmet,  and  on  her 
bosom  the  panoply.  Before  her  and  at 
the  left  were  smoking  altars,  and  around 
her  in  the  spaces  of  the  colonnades  a 
collection  of  statues  by  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  the  greatest  people.  In  the 
vast  interior  were  ninety  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Phidias. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon  were  mythological — Grecian. 
Here  was  wrought  out  the  contention  of 


Poseidon  with  Athena  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Attica.  Yonder  was  the  legend 
of  the  birth  of  the  goddess 

T^  Subjects  of  the 

from   the    head    of    Zeus,  Acropoutan 

T     .        .1  .  sculptures. 

and  m  the   metopes    were 

the   combats   with   the  Centaurs,     The 


THE  APHRODITE  OF  MELOS. 
Brawn  by  H.  Volz,  from  the  original  in  the  Louvre. 

frieze,  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  wag 
filled  with  a  transcript  in  marble  relief 
of  the  Panathenaic  festival.  Here  were 
mounted  the  young  Athenian  horsemen 
in    the    great    procession — perhaps    the 
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most  ideal  and  beautiful  heads  ever  done 
in  stone.  Here  were  the  great  refrac- 
tory bulls  led  to  the  sacrifice,  and  well- 
wreathed  rams  ready  to  be  offered,  the 
whole  constituting  a  scene  which  in  the 
existing  mutilated  fragments  of  the  work 
still  shines  forth  on  the  wondering  gaze 
of  travelers  and  artists  in  the  museums 
of  foreign  lands. 

The  prime  quality  in   the  art  work  of 
the   Greeks  was  ideality.      Nature  and 
man  were  idealized.     It  was  in  this  re- 
spect that  the  Greek  g-enius 

^deality  the  -^  .  '^ 

prime  quality       rose    to    its    easy     prcemi- 

of  Greek  art.  ,-,  •      -,  ^ 

nence  over  the  mind  and 
achievement  of  other  races.  The  vivid- 
ness of  the  inner  concept  flashed  forth 
into  form  and  figure.  The  vision  grew 
in  brightness  as  the  chisel  and  brush 
played  through  the  radiance  and  shadows 
of  the  studio  or  along  the  architrave  of 
the  temple.  All  natural  objects  were 
idealized.  They  took  from  the  mind  of 
the  artist  a  beauty  and  brilliancy  more 
than  their  own.  Especially  were  all  liv- 
ing forms  thus  lifted  into  ideal  majesty 
and  perfection.  The  Greek  mind  was 
not  greatly  inspired  with  the  inanimate 
outlines  of  the  natural  world.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  artists  of  the  race 
"communed  with  nature"  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  is  understood  by 
modern  poets.  Motion  and  life,  as  ex- 
hibited in  living  forms,  were  necessary 
to  rouse  the  sympathies  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Greek. 

We  see  these  qualities  exhibited  in  the 
heroic  poems.  They  are  the  epics  of 
Motion  and  life  life  and  action.  Description 
r^Sufsirthe  of  the  natural  world  is 
Greek  epics.  employed  Only  incident- 
ally and  as  a  circumstance  of  the  action. 
The  reader  of  the  I/md  and  the  Odyssey 
must  be  surprised  to  note  the  mere  pass- 
ing and  half-trivial  references  to  the  as- 
pects of  nature.      It  is  the  song  of  man. 


In  all  of  Greek  art  the  same  thing  reap- 
pears. It  is  the  art  of  humanity.  The 
Greek  mind  grew  vivid  on  the  side  of  all 
the  humanities ;  but  it  required  the  sense 
of  sight  to  bring  forth  its  supreme  activ- 
ities. 

It  is  surprising  to  mark  the  feebleness 
of  the  achievement  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
art  of  music.  Only  a  narrow  gamut  of 
four  poor  notes  bearing  the 

'-  Absence  of  mu- 

monotonOUS  cadences  of  sical  genius  ;  the 
,11,  ,1  -I  1        Greek  statuary. 

the  chant,  or  the  pibroch- 
like paean  of  battle  could  find  expression 
in  the  meager  scheme  of  musical  nota- 
tion. But  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
sight  of  life  the  Hellenic  hand  was  mar- 
velous. It  carved  and  idealized  all  liv- 
ing forms,  but  especially  the  form  of 
man,  of  woman.  Statuary  rose  above 
architecture.  Sculpture  proper,  the  por- 
trayal in  marble  or  bronze  or  ivory,  of  the 
idealized  figures  of  mortals  and  immor- 
tals provoked  the  highest  genius  of 
the  race.  Greece  became  the  land  of 
statuary.  The  work  multiplied  in  vari- 
ety and  extent  beyond  the  limits  of 
description.  The  cities  were  full  of 
statues,  and  sculptors  were  like  mer- 
chants for  number.  Nor  was  the  work 
merely  a  trade.  On  the  contrary,  it  rose 
everywhere  to  perfection.  Not  only 
were  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  he- 
roes, the  Titans,  sublime,  but  even  the 
busts  of  common  Athenian  democrats 
were  great  in  art,  and  the  very  Hermse 
that  marked  the  corners  of  the  streets 
were  masterpieces. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  reached 
its  climax  about  the  iniddle  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.    It  was  at  this 

Climax  of  sculp- 

period  that  Phidias,  Colotes,  ture  in  the  age 

,  ,  1  J-,  of  Phidias. 

and       Alcamenes      nour- 
ished.     Much  of    their   work    was  done 
under  the  patronage   of    the  state,  and 
after  the   fall  of  Pericles  they,  in   com- 
mon   with    the    other    friends    of    that 
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statesman,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
reactionary  party.  But  during  the  peri- 
od of  their  ascendency  they  flourished 
as  no  other  artists  of  the  world  have  ever 
flourished.  The  extent  of  their  work  is 
incredible.  Attica,  with  her  tremendous 
artistic  development,  could  not  contain 
and   trammel    up   the    activities  of   her 


form  of  Greek  religion.  It  had  already 
become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  all  Hellas.  The  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  here  situated  was  regarded  as 
a  marvel  in  a  marvelous  age.  It  was  to 
execute  a  statue  of  the  god  for  this  mag- 
nificent temple  that  Phidias  was  drawn 
from    his    work  in    Athens.      For  four 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  TEJU'LE  OF  ZEUS  AT  OLYMPIA,  RESTORED.— Drawn  by  J.  Buhlir 


geniuses.  Distant  cities  called  for  them, 
and  through  all  Greece  the  sublime 
work  of  their  chisels  was  seen. 

About  437  B.  C,  Phidias  was  called  to 
Olympia,  in  Western  Pelo- 

ThePhidian  -'       ^      ' 

mission  at  oiyin-  pouncsus,  to  aid  in  glorify- 
ing that  remarkable  city  of 
art.    Olympia  was  the  place  of  the  great 
national  games  and  the  center   of   one 


years  he  wrought  at  the  task.  The  art 
evolution  in  Greece  had  now  proceeded 
from  the  coarser  forms  of  stone,  byway 
of  marble,  to  that  form  of  statuary  called 
chryselephantine;  that  is,  gold-and- 
ivory.  Bronze  had  already  been  a  long 
time  employed  coincidently  with  marble. 
The  tremendous  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machos,    standing    on    the     Acropolis^ 
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:I1RYSELEPHANTIM',  STATUK  OF  ZKLS  <)l  ,V.\1 1'lOS,  KliSTORKn.-Froni  Ma^sazhu-  o/  Art. 


looking  out  to  sea,  was  of  bronze, 
from  the  immortal  hands  of  Phidias. 
This    great   work    was   about    fifty-five 


feet  in    height.     Statuary  had    become 
epical,  heroic,  colossal. 

In  the  execution  of  the    magnificent 
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statue  of  Athena  for  the  Promos  of  the 
Parthenon,  Phidias  was  ordered  by  the 
statues  of  city  to  Spare    no   expense 

o^:?s"^:<fzrs'-  that  might  add  to  the  rich- 
oiympios.  ness  and  costliness  of  the 

work.  He  accordingly  chose  ivory  and 
gold  as  the  principal  constituent  mate- 
rials. The  body  of  the  statue  and  most 
of  the  parts  indicating  the  actual  outline 
of  the  goddess  were  of  ivor}',  while  the 
ornamental  parts,  such  as  the  helmet 
and  the  panopl}'  of  the  bosom,  were  of 
solid  gold.  Perhaps  no  effect  ever  at- 
tained by  any  other  means  in  art  was 
comparable  with  the  splendor  which  was 
imparted  by  the  chryselephantine  compo- 
sition. 

On  going  to  Olympia,  Phidias   chose 
the  same  materials  for  the  statue  of  Zeus 


ARES. 
1  the  original,  in  Villa  Ludo 


Oiympios.  It  is  likely  that  he  sought 
from  the  first  in  this  work  to  surpass  all 
of  his  previous  efforts.  He  chose  for 
the    god    the    sitting    posture.      In   one 


hand  he  placed  a  Winged  Victory,  and 
in  the  other  the  scepter.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  ambitions  of  the 
rose  easily  to  the  cli- 


result 
was 
by 
that 


artist,  the 
max.  It 
conceded 
antiquity 
the  Olympian 
statue  was  the 
masterpiece  of 
Phidias,  and, 
indeed,themas- 
terpiece  of  art. 
The  colossal 
effigy  was  sixty 
feet  in  height, 
and  was  doubt- 
less the  s  u  b  - 
1 i  m  e  s  t  repre- 
sentation of  di- 
vine things  in 
human  form 
ever  conceived 
by  the  brain  or 
executed  by  the 
hand  of  men. 
The  statue  was 

reckoned  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,'  and  during  the  classical 
ages  drew  to  itself  the  admiring  gaze  of 
travelers  and  artists  from  every  quarter 
of  the  earth. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the 

bright  apprehension  of  the    Preeminence  of 

Greek  mind  with  respect  to  "^^  S'^eek  sculp- 

i  tors  over  all 

beauty  of  form.   The  abilit}^  other  artists. 
of    the    race    to    idealize    and    express 


-lUlTE. 

1,  in  the  Capitol  at 


'The  Other  six  wonders  of  the  ancient  world  were 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  the  "Pharos,  orhghthouse,  of 
Alexandria  ;  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  ;  the  Walls  and 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon ;  the  Tomb  of  King 
Mausolus ;  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  other  six  are  all 
at-chitectjtral  in  their  cliaracter.  Regarded  as  a 
purely  artistic  concept  and  expression  of  the  hu- 
man genius,  the  Olympian  statue  of  Zeus  may  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  all. 
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in  physical  images  the  outline  and  fea- 
tures of  men  and  deities  was  equal  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  concept.  It  was  for 
these  reasons    that  the  Greek  sculptors 


became  preeminent  over  all  rivals  in  all 
lands.  Neither  behind  them  in  an- 
tiquity, nor  before  them  in  future  ages, 
did  any  arise  who  could  fairly  compete 
for  the  palm  in  sculpture. 


We    are    here,   however,    to    consider 
not  so  much  the  achievement  itself  as  its 
reactionary  effect  upon  the  Greek  mind 
and  its  influence  in  develop-  Reactionary  ef- 
ing  the  tastes  and  disposi-  ^^f  ^  of  Greek 

^  -1^  art  upon  the 

tions  of  the  people.  It  can  people, 
not  be  doubted  that  the  multifarious 
work  of  the  Greek  artists  reacted  in  a 
marvelous  manner  on  the  common  peo- 
ple and  tended  to  their  refinement. 
Before  the  end  of  the  Hellenic  ascend- 
ency in  ancient  history  taste  had  be- 
come a  passion  with  the  Greeks,  to  the 
extent  that  the  untasteful  thing  was 
reckoned  the  maximum  of  wickedness. 
The  presence  in  visible  form — on  the 
friezes  of  all  public  buildings,  in  the 
cellcB  of  the  temples,  in  the  streets  and 
market  places  of  the  cities — of  the  tangi- 
ble expression  of  the  legend,  the  tradi- 
tion, the  history,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Greek  race,  acted  as  an  inspiration  even 
to  the  bottom  of  society,  and  the  whole 
people  became  judges  of  art  and  subjects 
of  its  refining  influences. 

It  is  the  relics  of  these  art  works  of 
Greeks  that  now  enrich  the  museums  of 
the  civilized  nations.     This  ^.^    . 

Diffusion  of  the 

is  that  classical  art  beyond  HeUenio  souip- 
which  no  other  has  sculptors, 
reached,  to  which  no  other  has  attained. 
Greece  in  the  latter  ages  of  her  ascend- 
ency became  a  treasury  out  of  which  the 
works  of  genius  were  gathered  and  ex- 
ported to  other  lands.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  work  and  sometimes  it  was  the 
artist  himself  that  went  by  exportation. 
Mistress  Rome  allured  hundreds  of  the 
great  Greek  sculptors  and  painters  to  the 
west  to  find  shelter  under  her  coarse 
but  mighty  wing.  Afterward  she  be- 
came a  spoiler.  Shiploads  of  Greek 
art,  the  finest  ever  produced  by  mortal 
chisel,  were  borne  away.  The  Greek 
cities  were  robbed,  the  Greek  temples 
spoliated,    the  Greek  shrines  emptied  of 
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their  treasures,  in  order  that  the  parvenu 
nabobs  of  Rome  might  possess  what 
they  could  not  create. 

The  process  of  duplicating  the  great 
works  of  Hellas  was  taken  up  and  car- 
ried forward  for  centuries. 

Fate  of  the  ar- 
tistic treasures     At  length    the    barbarians 

of  the  Greeks.  -,  j_    j_i  -l  •  r     j.i 

burst  the  barriers  or  the 
Alps,  and  the  treasures  of  ages  sunk 
into  the  earth.  Thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  marbles  most  ele- 
gant, most  beautiful,  most  sublime  were 
buried  in  cellars  and  gardens,  and  other 
thousands  were  knocked  from  their 
niches  and  broken  into  fragments  by 
the  avenging  races  of  the  north.  Sub- 
sequently the  tide  of  art  treasure  set  to- 
ward Constantinople.  A  large  part  of 
what  had  been  spared  to  Greece  by 
Western  Rome  was  carried  to  Eastern 
Rome.  It  was  to  Constantinople  that 
Phidias's  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
was  taken,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I, 
and  there  that  immortal  work  perished 
by  fire  in  A.  D.  475. 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  re- 
vival of  the  quest  for  the  art  treatures  of 
Abundance  of  the  Greeks.  Out  of  the 
earth  of  Italy,  out  of  the 
streets  of  her  cities,  out  of 
her  forums  and  gardens  and  basements, 
out  of  Sicily,  out  of  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
out  of  the  Ionian  coast,  out  of  the  ar- 
chipelago, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
busts  and  statues  and  groups,  some  in 
tolerable  perfection,  others  eaten  by 
earth-acids  and  time,  others  mutilated 
by  violence,    have   been    exhumed  and 


such  "works  in 
foreign  muse- 


,f      Vf^pn    opment  of  the 
}i      iiccii    Greeks  through 


transported  to  foreign  lands.  One  must 
needs  walk  through  the  long  aisles  of  a 
great  museum  to  be  struck  with  wonder 
at  the  relics  of  that  marvelous  age  in 
which  the  chisels  of  the  Greeks  carved 
their  wonders  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

It  was,  then,  the  intellect  of  the 
Greeks  that  became  the  master  force,  first 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  afterwards  in  the 
world.  It  was  an  intellect  Esthetic  devei- 
of  vast  reason, 
perceptions,  and  of  artistic  ^'^'^■ 
tastes — a  creative  intellect,  that  wrought 
out  the  greatest  poems  and  the  finest 
statuary  and  painting  which  have  ever 
been  achieved  by  man.  The  activity  of 
this  Greek  mind  was  through  the  senses, 
especially  the  sense  of  sight,  which  took 
in  with  keenest  admiration  all  living 
forms  and  suggested  their  reproduction 
in  images  of  marble  and  bronze.  The 
development  of  the  race  was  aesthetic, 
creative,  philosophical.  Within  this 
range  the  activities  of  the  Greeks 
were  prodigious  to  a  degree  that  no 
modern  people  have  been  able  to  im- 
itate or  even  to  understand.  If  the 
development  had  been  uniform,  sym- 
metrical in  all  directions — if  the  social 
and  political  evolution  had  kept  pace 
with  the  purely  intellectual  and  artistic 
expansion  of  the  Greek  race — the  won- 
der of  mankind  would  doubtless  have 
been  intensified  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
most  complete  and  enduring  civilization 
which  the  growth  of  the  human  race  has 
thus  far  presented. 
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Chapter  LI.— Civil  Society. 


E  turn,  in  the  next 
place,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  political 
forms  of  the  Hellenic 
people,  estimated  with 
respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  on 
the  destinies  of  this  branch  of  mankind. 
Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  pe- 
culiarities in  the  Greek  character  which 
we  should  not  have  expected.  The 
enormous  activities  of  the  people  would 
have  led  to  the  deduction  of  a  large  and 
substantial  political  growth.  We  should 
Expectation  of  have  expected  that  the 
^'In/^fL'^ni,?"  institutional    forms  of  the 

al  lorms  among 

the  Greeks.  Greeks  would  present  de- 

velopments and  perfections  correlative 
with  the  other  achievements  of  the  race ; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  so.  The  Greek 
mind  blazed  up  in  a  conflagration  of  un- 
exampled brilliancy,  but  its  work  in  so- 
cial structure  was  weak  and  evanescent. 
The  construction  and  maintenance  of 
political  institutions  is  by  no  means  the 
highest,  or  even  one  of  the  highest, 
forms  of  human  activit}'.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  lower  functional 
works  of  the  mind — a  coarser  and  less 
rational  process  than  that  which  is  con- 
versant with  letters  and  art. 

The  Greeks  were  never  in  any  sense 
politically  great.  There  was  much  in  the 
Weakness  of  so-  Structure  of  their  society 
^vorutfo^'If  the  ^hich  may  well  be  looked 
race.  on    with     amusement     by 

the  publicists  and  statesmen  of  modern 
times.  There  was  never  any  broad  po- 
litical foundation  laid  in  Greece,  never 
any  largely  considered  institutional  form 
as  an  expression  of  national  life.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  was  local  and 


peculiar.  If  we  consider  the  history  of 
Greece  as  a  whole,  we  shall  see  that  for 
some  reason  ever)^  movement  in  the  di- 
rection of  what  we  should  call  political 
unity  or  nationality  was  checked  and 
paralyzed  by  countervailing  tendencies 
too  strong  to  be  overcome.  The  result- 
ing segregation,  division,  and  consequent 
political  weakness  of  the  Greeks,  even 
in  the  times  of  their  greatness,  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  melancholy  re- 
flections on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
development  of  political  grandeur  has 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  totally 
different  view  to  be  taken  of  this  matter. 
The  progress  of  humanity  philosophical  re- 
has  not  yet  been  suflicient-  if  ^rerlrnt 
ly  forward  to  allow  a  final  considered, 
generalization  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment. It  can  not  be  denied  on  the  one 
hand  that  there  have  been  instances  in 
history  in  which  the  genius  of  the  race 
has  seemingly  wasted  itself  for  the  want 
of  the  restraints  and  conservative  influ- 
ence of  stable  political  institutions ;  but 
it  is  still  more  easy  to  cite  examples  of 
the  opposite  condition.  We  have  seen 
many  instances  of  overgrown  political 
structure  under  which  the  genius,  the 
individual  energies,  and  the  really  sub- 
lime powers  of  man  have  been  crushed 
as  under  Juggernaut.  Instances  of  the 
too  great  institutional  growth  of  human 
society  are  far  more  frequent  than  in- 
stances of  too  feeble  growth.  The  ques- 
tion is  profoundly  philosophical.  What 
is  government  for?  Does  it  exist  for 
itself?  Is  it  a  means  unto  an  end  or  it- 
self an  end?  Is  it,  on  the  whole,  desir- 
able that  a  great  political  image  shall  be 
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constantly  before  the  minds  of  a  people? 
or  does  it  not  rather  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  expansion,  the  growth,  and  the 
genius  of  a  given  race?  How  much 
government,  and  in  what  form,  is  neces- 
sary that  the  best  results  of  the  human 
evolution  may  be  reached  ?  These  are 
among  the  profoundest  questions  with 
which  modern  societies 
have  to  deal ;  and  it  may 
be  frankly  confessed 
that,  according  to  the 
deepest  penetration  of 
many  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  passing  age,  the 
ivorld  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  too  imich  governed  for 
its  own  best  interests. 
That  is,  the  political 
•structures  of  which  men 
in  various  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  availed  them- 
selves   have    been     too 


stood  at  this  extreme  of  society.     They 
neither  sought  for  nor  obtained  a  large 

political  structure.      On  the    A11  the  Greeks 

contrary,  they  preferred  ^::r:fp^:f^,t-3, 
that  all  civil  provisions  structure, 
and  bonds  should  rest  upon  them  lightly. 
They  were  as  little  disposed  to  have  so- 
ciety clad  with  a  ponderous  and  gor- 
geous drapery  as  they 
were  to  clothe  them- 
selves with  the  weight 
of  inconvenient  and 
heavy  garments. 

This  nonpolitical  dis- 
position among  the 
Greeks  was  common  to 
all  branches  of  the  race. 
The  Dorians  as  well  as 
the  lonians  had  an  an- 
tipathy for  elaborate 
civil  government.  Their 
institutions  were  in  a 
high    degree    empirical. 


MILITARY  COSTUMES  OF  GREEKS  AND    GREEK  COLONISTS. 


heavy,  too  rigid,  and  much  too  splendid 
for  the  best  interests  of  human  kind.  It 
may  still  be  determined  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  future  that  only  so  much  political 
form  is  valuable  to  men  as  is  absolutely 
needed  for  the  expression  of  their 
will  and  the  promotion  of  their  pur- 
poses. 

Among  the  ancient  peoples  the  Greeks 


They  were  created  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  circumstances,  and  were  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  actual  useful- 
ness. There  never,  was  among  the  Greeks 
any  considerable  attempt  to  construct 
what  would  be  called  a  logical  system  of 
government.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Greek  lawmakers  and 
statesmen  that  a  system  of  civil  polity 
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could  be  created  a  priori  in  "whicli  man- 
kind in  general,  as  much  as  the  Greeks 
in  particular,  should  be  considered. 

The  science  of  government  did  not 
exist.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  would  not 
Political  order      havo  appeared  ridiculous  to 

by  expediency       fl^epT-     statesmen     to    nro 
and  government     "jreciv      faiacbsmcn      \0     pro- 

by  trial.  pose  a  Scheme  wider  than 

the     particular     circumstances     before 


expediency.  If  we  could  fathom  the 
concepts  of  the  greatest  civilians  among 
the  Greeks,  it  is  likely  that  we  should 
find  neither  desire  nor  purpose  on  their 
part  to  look  at  government  in  any  light 
other  than  that  of  immediate  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  a  particular  community. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we 
must  consider  the  formal  legislation  of 


MARKET  OF  SPARTA— MEETING  PLACE  OF  THE  EPHORS. 
In  the  background,  the  citadel ;  in  foreground,  statue  of  Hermes  with   infant  Bacchus ;  in  middle  distance,  St 
temple  of  the  Moirai ;  on  the  right,  the  Persian  Hall  adorned  with  spoils  of  the  Persian  i 


of  Spartan  people  aii< 


them.  In  all  the  revolutions — and  their 
name  was  legion — which  burst  out  and 
ran  an  explosive  course  in  the  demo- 
cratic states  of  Greece,  there  was  never 
an  effort  to  look  at  the  question  of  polit- 
ical institutions  from  a  wider  point  of 
view  than  that  of  local  and  temporary 


the  Greeks.  Most  writers  have  chosen 
to  regard  Lycurgus  and  Solon  as  great 
political  logicians,    skillful 

^  °  '      .  .  Philosophy  of 

in  the  craft  of  creating  in-  the  Lycurgian 
stitutional  forms.   Nothing    ^^^' 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.     They 
were  men  of  expediency,   quick  to  dis- 
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cern  the  existing  condition  of  affairs 
among  their  respective  peoples.  They 
simply  expressed  the  rules  of  political 
action  which  were  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  current  order.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  legislation  of  either 
to  regenerate  society.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  lay  for  society  a  broader  founda- 
tion— -nothing  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  enlarged  views  or  statesmanlike  pro- 
clivities in  either  the  Spartan  or  the 
Athenian. 

Lycurgus   found  among  the   Dorians 

the  dominant  fact  of  aristocracy.     That 

fact      had      already     been 

Social  and  polit-  -        ,  .        , 

icai  aristocracy     cvolved  in  the  natural  prog- 

of  the  Spartans.  r   j  i        -r^       ■  i 

ress  or  the  Dorian  people. 
The  Heraclidse,  the  old  mythical  leaders 
of  the  race  out  of  the  north,  had  become 
the  natural  progenitors  of  a  breed  of 
aristocrats  calling  themselves  freemen. 
These  were  the  real  conquerors  of 
Laconia.  They  founded  the  Spartan 
commonwealth.  Their  pride  led  to  non- 
intercourse.  Their  austerity  prevented 
the  growth  of  refinements.  The  subject 
classes  feared  them,  hated  them.  It  was 
tinder  such  conditions  that  Lycurgus, 
himself  one  of  the  aristocracy,  a  traveler 
in  Crete  and  a  Spartan  of  the  Spartans, 
laid  his  hand  to  the  work  of  legislation ; 
but  he  created  nothing,  and  reformed 
little.  The  whole  purpose  of  his  work 
was  to  maintain  and  fortify  the  existing 
order.  His  statutes  simply  tended  to 
confirm  and  make  permanent  a  state  of 
affairs  which  the  genius  of  the  Spartan 
race  had  already  produced. 

At  the  head  of  Spartan  society  Lycur- 
gus found  a  royal  family,  the  alleged 
Relations  of  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of 
fnTthfeiro":.  Hercules.  Tothesehegave 
^^^-  the    supreme  place  in   the 

state.  Two  of  them  were  denominated 
kings.  To  them  was  assigned  the  com- 
mand  of  the  .Spartans  in  war  and,  to  a 


certain  extent,  the  enforcement  of  civil 
authority  in  peace.  But  while  the  kings 
were  thus  set  at  the  head,  they  were  also 
included  in  the  principal  legislative  body 
called  the  Gerousia,  or  Senate.  This 
was  composed  of  thirty  members,  twenty- 
eight  besides  the  kings.  The  latter  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  body. 
The  members  were  elected  by  the  vote 
of  the  Spartan  freemen.  Any  one  of  the 
electors  might  in  turn  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Gerousia;  but  he 
must  first  be  sixty  years  of  age.  This 
body  was  not  only  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  of  Sparta,  but  also  the 
supreme  court.  Its  functions  were 
double.  The  Gerousia  first  made  the 
law  and  then  interpreted  it.  The  power  of 
the  kings  was  restricted  by  the  authority 
of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged. 
Such  was  the  essential  constitution  of 
the  primitive  Spartan  commonwealth. 

It   will   be    noted    that    this    kind    of 
government   was    an    oligarchy    of    the 
purest    type.     It    was    the  Essential  oii- 
domination     of     the    few.   gar^hyofthe 

system;  the 

All  experience  shows  how  ephors. 
natural  and  inevitable,  indeed,  is  the 
movement  of  such  a  body  toward  the 
severest  forms  of  tyranny.  In  Sparta  a 
necessary  provision  against  this  tendency 
was  found  in  the  creation  of  a  body  of 
more  popular  officers,  called  the  ephors. 
These  were  the  only  break  on  the  iron 
wheel  of  the  Gerousia.  The  ephors 
were  elected  by  the  people  at  large — 
that  is,  the  Spartans  at  large — and  stood 
as  their  representatives,  like  the  better 
known  tribunes  of  the  people  in  the 
Roman  system  of  government.  The 
ephors  had  a  check,  or  veto,  upon  the 
actions  of  the  Gerousia ;  but  they  could 
originate  nothing,  enforce  nothing. 
They  stood  for  that  function  of  govern- 
ment which  in  modern  states  is  called 
the  veto  power. 
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It  is  not  needed  in  this  connection  to 

enter  into  any  detailed   account  of  the 

characteristics  of  the  Lycurgian  system. 

Such  discussion  belongs  rather  to  formal 

history  than  to  an  account 

Military  intent  ^      ,  ,       .       - 

and  office  of  the    of  the  ethnic  development 

constitution.  f  i   ■      t  t  r 

of  mankind.  In  so  far  as 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  may  be  said 
to  have  had  any  definite  object,  any 
rational  end  to 
be  attained,  it 
looked  to  the 
creation  of  a 
citizen  soldiery. 
All  the  energies 
of  the  state  were 
bent  to  the  one 
purpose  of  mak- 
ing soldiers. 
This  is  said  par- 
ticularly of  the 
free  Spartans. 
Themiddle  class, 


activities.  The  end  was  that  he  might 
serve  the  state  as  a  warrior.  The  girls 
were  subjected  to  virtually  the  same 
discipline.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous vigor  in  the  Spartan  women 
which  some  have  called  masculinity. 
They  were  openly  taught  from  childhood 
that  their  business  in  the  world  was  to 
bear  soldiers  and  reaT  them.  After 
the  juvenile  age 
the  Lycurgian 
statute  took  the 
matter  in  hand, 
and  from  that 
time  forth  the 
discipline  of  the 
youth  was  almost 
wholly  military. 
Further  on  he 
was  taught  tac- 
tics. The  Spar- 
tan system  of 
organizing     and 


AND  EGYPTIANS  COMPARED. 


called  the  Periceci,  were  also  of  a  military 
development,  but  the  principal  thing  was 
to  make  every  free  vSpartan  into  a  heavy 
armed  soldier — a  hoplite,  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  Greek. 

The  means  unto  this  end  were  partly 
social  and  partly  political.  We  have 
Means  adopted  already  seen  how  strenu- 
KaLti-  ous  were  the  exertions,  by 
diers.  mcaus  of  the  Spartan  gym- 

nasium, to  bring  up  the  boy  to  the  full 
development  of  his  physical  powers  and 


directing  an  army  in  the  field  was 
admirable  for  an  unscientific  age.  It 
is  likely  that  the  ancient  world  did 
not  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  resisting 
power  and  aggressive  force  of  the  Spar- 
tan phalanx  in  battle.  Thucydides  has 
recorded  his  wonder  at  the  celerity  and 
precision  of  the  Spartan  military  move- 
ments, and  especially  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  general  made  his  commands 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  discipline,  of  the 
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system,  of  the  theory  of  this  people  to 
be  as  wary  as  they  were  brave ;  not 
Ethics  of  Spar-  to  press  an  advantage  to 
tan  discipline       ^j^g  extent  of  risking  it ;  not 

and  battle-mak-  «=        ' 

ing.  to  make  a  reckless  pursuit 

or  to  indulge  in  any  wild  and  visionary 
military  movement.  The  discipline  re- 
quired that  the  Spartans  should  stand  up 
in  the  shock  of  battle,  receive  the  onset, 
and  repel  it  at  whatever  cost;  that  they 
should  advance  courageoiisly  against  the 
enemy,  however  overwhelming  his  num- 
bers, and  should  coolly  meet  all  the 
perils  of  the  struggle  without  even  the 
consideration — much  less  the  regard — of 
danger.  Such  was  the  perfection  of  the 
training  that  the  same  stoical  manner 
and  total  indifference  to  results  which 
characterized  the  Spartans  in  the  agora 
and  at  the  communal  tables  where  they 
banqueted  at  home,  was  carried  into 
battle  and  maintained  in  the  midst  of 
carnage,  even  to  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  last  man  of  the  phalanx. 

Lycurgus  has  had  the  reputation  of 
having  determined,  if  he  did  not  create, 
the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
Preexisting  sys-  Spartans ;  but  here  again 
nrpXtr-  the  credit  is  misplaced, 
by  Lycurgus.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
division  of  the-  lands  into  thirty-nine 
thousand  equal  lots,  of  which  the  Spar- 
tans proper  received  nine  thousand, 
while  the  remainder  went  to  the  Perioeci 
and  others,  was  devised  by  the  Lycur- 
gian  statutes.  For  this  the  authority  of 
Plutarch  is  cited ;  but  more  recent  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  Lycurgus 
merely  adopted  the  prevailing  system  of 
landownership.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Heraclidas  on  their  incoming 
with  the  Dorians  had  made  an  equal  di- 
vision of  the  lands,  and  that  this  funda- 
mental ownership  continued  to  the  times 
of  Lycurgus.  Nearly  all  primitive  peo- 
ples have  had   a  similar  communal  ar- 


rangement of  their  real  estate,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  matter  was  carried 
further  in  Sparta  than  in  some  other 
countries. 

In  course  of  time  great  inequalities  in 
wealth  had  come  to  pass,  and  it  will  be 
conceded  that  the  Lycur-  constitutional 
gian  statutes  were  a  strong  '^'^^,, 
countercheck  upon  this  wealth, 
tendency.  It  might  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  most  marked  feature  of  this 
legislation,  considered  as  a  whole,  was 
its  antipathy  to  all  of  those  processes 
by  which  men  become  great  through  in- 
dustrial enterprises  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  AVith  respect  to  these 
things  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  may  be 
said  to  have  been  devised  with  as  much 
cunning  as  severity.  Everything  was 
skillfully  contrived  to  put  a  damper  on 
accumulation,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  commercial  spirit,  and  to  forestall 
the  amassing  of  fortunes.  The  theorj^ 
that  all  Spartan  citizens  were  equals  was 
extended  to  mean  that  they  should  con- 
timie  so.  The  evolution  of  individual 
power,  instead  of  being  encouraged  as  a 
healthful  tendency,  was  checked,  held 
back,  and  hampered  by  the  whole  force 
of  society  and  the  state.  Doubtless  in 
the  times  of  the  vSpartan  ascendency  the 
natural  forces  of  human  life  had  suffi- 
ciently declared  themselves  to  make  some 
rich  and  others  poor;  but  it  Avas  the 
struggle  of  nature  against  the  artifice  of 
man,  and  the  inequality  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

In  one  respect,  however,  all  Spartan 
citizens  were  equal :  they  must  all  alike 
submit  themselves  to    the 

ITo  democracy 

rigor  of  a  certain  discipline  except  in  miii- 

■u  t,  •    1       it,  t.       -u       tary  training. 

by  which   they  were  to  be 
fitted  for  their  place  in  the   state,    and 
particularly  for  their  duties  in  the  field. 
This  part  of  the  theory  was  so  rigorous 
as  to  admit  of  no  variation  or  departure 
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from  the  common  standard.  The  type 
of  character  thus  produced  was  suffi- 
ciently uniform,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
a  democratic  uniformity.  Tlie  aristo- 
cratic principle  always  asserted  itself; 
and  when  one  Spartan  citizen  is  said  to 
have  been  equal  to  another,  it  must  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  an  oligarchic 
equality  without  a  symptom  of  popu- 
larity in  it. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Spartans  were 


any  of  these  things  was  totally  foreign 
to  the  genius  and  the  practice  of  the 
dominant  race.  As  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  that  was  attended  to  by  the 
Periceci  and  the  Helots.  Merchandis- 
ing, marketing,  and  the  like,  were  the 
business  of  the  same  classes,  or  of  the 
few  mercenary  foreigners  whose  pres- 
ence was  barely  tolerated  in  the  city.  So 
completely  were  the  true  Spartans  ab- 
sorbed in  their  one  business  of  war  that 


LIFE  OF  WAR.— Aristomenes  Fighti 


Way  Out  of  Ira. 


a  race  of  soldiers,  the  expression  is 
sometimes  erroneou.sly  taken  as  a  figure 
■Warforfreeborii  of  Speech  ;  but  there  is  here 
SdeforX"  no  metaphor  at  all.  Every 
Perioeci.  fj-ee    Spartan    was    a    sol- 

dier. It  was  his  business  to  be  a  soldier. 
The  dominant  element  in  Spartan  society 
was  simply  a  warlike  force.  With  the 
ordinary  industrial  occupations  the  Spar- 
tan citizens  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do.  They  were  neither  agriculturists, 
merchants,    nor  inanufacturers.     To  be 


it  is  a  puzzle  to  the  modern  inquirer  to 
understand  in  what  way  their  energies 
found  vent  in  times  of  peace.  The  so- 
cial dispositions  of  the  people  were 
abridged  and  held  in  check  by  the  anti- 
literary  spirit  and  incommunicative 
genius  of  the  race.  Only  the  recurrence 
of  the  national  games  and  festivals 
called  forth  and  exercised  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  people  to  whom  refinements 
were  distasteful  and  by  whom  polite  oc- 
cupations were  totally  discredited. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  recount 
the  ctinning  expedients  wliich  Lycurgus 
Institution  of  adopted  to  prevent  foreign 
the  communal      intercourse  and  to  smother 

table  by  Ly- 
curgus. the    commercial    spirit    at 

home.  The  story  of  his  iron  money  is 
sufficiently  well  known.  Perhaps  if  any 
single  feature  of  his  legislation  may  be 
called  original,  that  is,  if  any  part  of  it 
introduced  an  actually  new  feature  of 
social  development,  it  was  the  institu- 
tion of  the  communal  table.  To  this  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Syssitia.  It  was 
a  public  mess.  All  Spartan  citizens 
were  divided  among  the  various  messes. 
This  signified  that  a  certain  number 
should  each  day  sit  at  the  joint  tables, 
which  were  provided  from  a  common 
store  and  according  to  a  uniform  bill  of 
fare.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Lycurgian  sys- 
tem to  make  the  fare  as  despicable  as 
possible.  A  sort  of  coarse  black  bread 
and  sundry  beans  and  fish  consti- 
tuted the  principal  meal.  Wine  and 
game  from  the  forests  were  added  under 
certain  restrictions. 

In  determining  the  group  of  fifteen 
persons  who  should  sit  at  the  common 
Intercourse  at  table  all  preferences  of 
boIr^dTthela-  friendship  and  all  family 
conic  manner.  ties  were  put  aside.  The 
group  was  made  up  by  lot,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance intensified  the  unsocial  char- 
acter and  laconic  intercourse  of  the  feast. 
Only  few  words  were  spoken,  and  they 
must  be  to  the  point.  A  mere  hint  was 
better  than  an  explication.  Jocularity 
and  enthusiasm  were  as  foreign  to  such 
an  assemblage  as  warmth  under  the  snow 
or  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  sphinx. 

For  the  rest,  Lycurgus  may  be  re- 
To  what  extent  garded  simply  as  the  for- 
repreL^rt^the  ^ulator  into  Statute  of  the 
Dorian  race.  existing  usages  and  tend- 
encies of  the  Dorian  race.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Spartans 


were  not  in  all  respects  typical  of  the 
Dorians,  and  that  their  right  to  repre- 
sent that  people  in  their  institutional 
forms  has  been  strongly  controverted. 
But  the  Spartans  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  Dorian  develop- 
ment, and  Lycurgus  was  their  lawgiver 
to  the  extent  of  giving  his  name  to  those 
early  usages  by  which  the  course  of  the 
people  was  politically,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  socially,  determined. 

The  system  which  he  established  was 
sufficiently  fixed  and  durable.  It  was 
presently  used  as  a    crite- 

-^  _  ,  Permanency  of 

rion  by  which  the  practices  the  Lycurgian 

~  ,.        r\  ,  1  constitution. 

of  the  Spartan  people  were 
regulated  in  war  and  in  peace.  The 
Lycurgian  laws  held  their  own.  The 
revolutionary  and  reformatory  tendency 
was  but  feebly  felt  at  Sparta.  While 
the  democratic  states  of  Greece  were  full 
of  insurrection,  tumult,  progress,  action, 
and  reaction,  Sparta  held  on  her  course. 
Her  vicissitudes  were  many,  but  her 
changes  few.  The  old  impress  was  re- 
tained, the  old  type  upheld,  not  only 
during  the  Spartan  ascendency  in 
Greece,  but  to  the  very  end  of  Grecian 
nationalit)'.  The  last  kings  who  reigned 
at  Sparta  had  in  them  the  spirit  of  the 
race.  The  same  austerity  and  haughti- 
ness which  had  been  exemplified  in 
Eunomus  and  Polydectes  was  the  dom- 
inant passion  with  Agis  and  Lysander ; 
and  the  Spartan  women  at  the  last  were 
as  heroic,  as  nonchalant,  and  as  silent 
in  grief  and  joy  as  they  had  been  in  the 
earliest  ages. 

The  striking  diflierences  between   the 
peoples     of     Northern     and     Southern 
Greece  were  the  result  of  Divergence  of 
development.        We     .may  Xe^ans-f 
easily  discern  in  primitive  development. 
Attica  much  of  the  same  aristocratic  and 
oligarchic  quality  that  we  have  found  in 
the  .Spartans.     The  first  institutions  of 
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the  two  countries  were  not  so  dissimilar 
as  they  afterwards  became.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Ionian  chiefs  and  warriors, 
under  whose  leadersliip  the  peoples  of 
several  of  the  northern  states  were  es- 
tablished, were  in  those  countries  the 
natural  progenitors  of  an  aristocracy. 
The  difference  was  not  in  the  beginning 
but  in  the  growth.     In  Central  Greece 


iiiil 
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certain  democratic  checks  appeared  at 
an  early  day  which  prevented  the  aris- 
tocratic evolution  and  turned  the  spirits 
and  practices  of  the  people  into  new 
channels. 

All  students  of  history  have  taken 
some  note  of  the  institutions  of  Draco. 
The  bad  reputation  of  this  lawgiver  with 
posterity  is  now  shown  to  have  been  in 


large  measure  unmerited.  The  prover- 
bial statement  that  his  laws  were  writ- 
ten in  blood  instead  of  ink  Nature  of  the 

has  been  found  to   have    no    Draconian  laws; 
theory  of  pun- 

other  basis  than  the  ishment. 
prejudice  of  his  democratic  countrymen 
and  the  foolish  repetition  of  posterity. 
Not  a  line  of  the  Draconian  laws  has 
been  preserved  in  their  original  form. 
We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
this  code  to  Plutarch's  references  to  the 
subject  in  his  sketch  of  Solon.  It  may 
be  accepted  that  the  legislation  of  the 
older  publicist  was  severe.  Plutarch 
relates  that  the  early  usages  of  the 
lonians  were  immoderate  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  The  theft  of  a  cabbage 
or  an  apple  was  visited  with  death  as 
much  as  the  spoliation  of  a  temple  or  the 
murder  of  a  citizen.  The  theory  was 
that  the  smallest  offense  against  the  law 
could  only  be  properly  vindicated  by  the 
death  of  the  offender,  and  since  death 
was  the  worst  of  penalties,  the  greater 
crimes  could  receive  no  more.  Doubt- 
less in  this  case,  also,  Draco  found  the 
usage  and  admitted  it  into  his  code.  He 
simply  formulated  the  savagery  of  the 
age  and  gave  it  expression.  The  Dra- 
conian rules,  considered  by  the  polite 
Athenian  democrats  of  later  times  and 
by  the  Roman  lawyers  of  the  empire, 
appeared  barbarous  and  brutal;  and 
Draco  gained  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mentators his  bad  reputation. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
times  the  institutions  of  the  Ephetai,  a 
body  of  fifty-one  elders,  sit-  institution  and 
ting  in  four  different  courts,  ithe^tf^^he- 
was  the  work  of  Draco,  ''a*- 
Among  these  courts  the  various  kinds  of 
crime  were  divided  out  for  trial  in  the 
primitive  practice  of  Attica.  The  fact 
that  these  courts  from  the  earliest  epoch 
appear  to  have  discriminated  between 
murder  and  the  less  criminal  grades  of 
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homicide  down  to  accidental  killing  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  the  belief 
in  the  absolutely  bloody  character  of  the 
Draconian  laws. 

Draco  belonged  to  the  afterpart  of  the 
seventh  century  B.  C,  perhaps  two 
Philosophy  and    hundred    years    after    the 

parallels  of  the  f       LyCUrgUS.         The 

legislation  of  »  J  b 

Draco.  efforts  of   both  these  law- 

givers, one  Dorian  and  the  other  Ionian, 
are  to  be  classed  with  those  primitive 
movements  which  we  see  in  almost 
every  tribe  of  men  emerging  from  the 
barbarous  condition.  The  giving  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  by  Moses  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  Twelve  Tables  in 
ancient  Rome  were  events  exactly  anal- 
ogous to  the  institution  of  the  Draco- 
nian code  in  Athens.  Myth  and  tradi- 
tion have  been  busy  with  Draco's  name 
and  fame.  It  was  said  anciently  that  he 
was  called  Draco ;  that  is.  Dragon,  be- 
cause of  the  barbarous  severity  of  his 
legislation.  Another  legend  records  the 
manner  of  his  death.  In  old  age,  after 
completing  his  laws,  he  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  his  countrymen.  At  the  last, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  the  theater  at  ^gina, 
in  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  the  audi- 
ence, especially  the  women,  threw  upon 
him  their  chitons,  caps,  and  cloaks  un- 
til the  sage  was  smothered  to  death. 

In  course  of  time  the  Ionian  political 
development  demanded  a  reform  in  the 
Progress  of  the  Severe  order  which  had  been 
L°a^?ct;titn.  established  by  the  Draco- 
tionai  revision,  nian  codc.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  we  are 
able  to  discover  in  Ionian  Greece  a  hard 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  old  aristo- 
cratic families  to  maintain  themselves 
against  a  growing  democracy.  In 
Athens  the  revolutionary  tendency  had 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  several  noble 
households.  Among  these  the  Alcmae- 
onids  were  conspicuous. 


■Rp    wnQ     Tiim      Plication  of  the 
iie    was     mm-    Solonian  legisla- 


It  was  in  connection  with  this  popular 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  aristocratic 
families  that  Solon  came  to  Nature  and  ap- 
the   front. 

self  of  noble  extraction,  a  *i°"- 
native  of  Salamis.  Through  his  efforts 
the  island  was  restored  from  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Magarians  to  its  old 
Athenian  allegiance.  In  594  B.  C, 
Solon  was  elected  Archon,  and  while 
holding  this  office  he  was  called  upon  by 
his  colleagues  and  the  common  voice  to 
undertake  a  reform  of  the  existing  Attic 
constitution.  The  circumstances  which 
provoked  this  movement  related  to  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  country.  The 
ancient  noble  families  had  become 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  producing- 
classes.  Though  there  was  nominally  a 
system  of  free  landownership,  the  bene- 
fits thereof  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
extortions  of  the  large  landlords.  A 
system  of  oppressive  renting  had  taken 
the  place  of  fee  simple  ownership,  and 
the  common  people  groaned  under  the 
exactions  of  the  times.  Attica  was 
virtually  bankrupt  as  to  her  producing 
classes.  It  was  to  alleviate  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  to  institute  a  more 
liberal  order  that  the  Solonian  reforms 
were  undertaken. 

The   reforms  in  question  were  all  in 
the  direction  of  the  popular  interest  as 
against  the  claims  of  the  money-lenders 
and  landlords.     Two  meth-  Methods  of  re- 
ods  of  relieving  the  coun-  ^JLT/.^^l^,:": 
try    from    the    burden    of  ships  of  debt. 
debt  were  adopted.     The  first  was  the 
cancellation    of   all    land  mortgages  by 
which  the  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens 
of  the  people  were  set  free  in  the  hands 
of  the  true  owners.     The  other  method 
of  relief  was  the  scaling  of  debts.     This 
was  accomplished  by  debasing  the  cur- 
rency.     A  new  scale  was  adopted  by 
which  the  existing  money  was  depreci- 
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ated  by  about  twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
its  metallic  value.  The  actual  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  was  the  enactment 
that  the  coin  should,  after  the  date  of  the 
law,  have  a  debt-paying  power  above  its 
nominal  value.  According  to  the  exact 
standards  of  modern  times  these  meas- 
ures were  sufficiently  revolutionary  and 
communistic ;  but  the  event  showed  that 
they  were  not  more  radical  than  salu- 
ta-vj.     The  land  was  set  free,   and  the 


RF.CEIVIN'G    THE    GUEST. 
Drawn  by  C.  Reiss,  from  a  vase. 

small  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Solonian 
statutes  reached  down  into  industrial 
and  social  conditions  beyond  the  limits 
Democracy  sub-  which  would  be  fixed  for 
:^X^"rZr  ^°dern  legislation.  In 
descent.  the  other  direction  the  new 

laws  went  on  to  the  extent  of  a  political 
revolution.  The  whole  political  system 
was  remodeled  with  a  view  to  giving 
every  Attic  citizen  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  reform  did  not  by  any 
means  extend,  at  the  beginning,  to  the 


establishment  of  a  complete  democracy  ; 
but  in  determining  the  new  order  Solon 
provided  that  property  instead  of  tribal 
descent  should  determine  the  power  of 
each  citizen  in  the  state. 

Under  the  old  system  the  Eupatrids, 
or  noble  families,   had  monopolized  all 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  Taxation  ad- 
of    citizenship.     Thev  ^^^^''^ f^""^™^ 

^  -      to  "wealth  and 

held  the  offices  of  the  state  ^lass. 
and  made  and  interpreted  the  laws  at 
their  will.  The  So- 
lonian system  abol- 
ished the  hereditary 
schemeof  rights,  and 
substituted  therefor 
a  new  classification 
of  the  people.  A 
graduated  scale  of 
property  was  estab- 
lished. All  citizens 
were  divided  into 
four  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  tax 
schedule.  The  act- 
ual administration 
of  the  government 
was  confined  to  citi- 
zens of  the  first,  or 
wealthiest,  class; 
but  as  a  compen- 
sating circumstance 
this  class  had  to  bear  the  greatest  burden 
of  taxation.  The  second  division  of  citi- 
zens were  the  knights,  or  horsemen.  The 
distinction  was  made  on  the  ability  of 
each  person  of  this  class  to  keep  a  war 
horse  at  his  own  expense  for  the  service 
of  the  state. 

Citizens  of  the  second  class  paid  three 
fifths  of  the  amount  assessed  against  the 
first  class  in  taxation.  The  Duties  and  bur- 
third  class  also  had  respect  ^f^'^^°und"r^"' 
to  the  military  service.  Masses. 
The  men  of  this  division  were  the 
heavy     infantry    of    the     Attic    army. 
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Their  taxes  were  lighter  in  proportion 
as  their  responsibilities  were  fewer  and 
more  easily  borne.  Citizens  of  the 
fourth  class  were  exempt  from  direct 
taxation,  and  as  to  military  service  were 
employed  only  as  light  troops  or  sailors 


Thus  the  theory  of  the  Solonian  legis- 
lation had  respect  to  property,  taxation, 
and    responsibility    in    the  correlation  of 
state.     The  three  were  cor-  P^-operty,  taxa- 

tion,  and  respon- 

related.     They  were  all  in  sibiiity. 
direct  ratio.     The  greater  the  property, 
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Demosthenes. 


for  the  fleet.  The  poorest  and  humblest 
of  the  Attic  people  belonged  to  this 
order.  As  to  political  rights,  they  were 
members  of  the  popular  assembly ;  and 
as  this  body  had  the  prerogative  of 
choosing  the  magistrates  of  the  state, 
the  power  of  the  common  people  was 
felt  in  all  things. 


the  higher  the  taxation  and  the  heavier 
the  responsibility.  The  less  the  responsi- 
bility, the  lower  the  taxation  and  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  propert}-.  This 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Athenian 
lawgiver  has  been  much  commented  on 
by  publicists  of  other  ages  and  countries. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  admir- 
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able  features  of  the  Athenian  laws  that 
the  responsibilities,  burdens,  and  wealth 
of  the  citizens  were  held  as  correlatives, 
and  that  the  one  was  not  permitted  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  legal  ratio  for  the 
other  two. 

If  the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  said  to  have 
originated  anything,  it  was  the  fourth 
■estate  of  the  people.  He  found  the  great 
The  assembly  court  of  Arcopagus,  and  re- 
T^:t::^f-:J  talnedlt.  He  found  the  ar- 
te scon's  la-^s.  chonship,  and  retained  it. 
He  found  the  usage  of  voting  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  public  will ;  but  the 
popular  assembly  may  be  said  to  have 
been  his  work.  In  this  body  citizens  of 
^11  classes  convened ;  but  since  the  poor 
far  outnumbered  the  rich,  since  the 
fourth  estate  was  the  bottom  section  of 
the  pyramid,  the  votes  in  the  assembly 
would  represent  the  real  democracy.  To 
this  was  added  the  right  of  public 
.speech.  Each  citizen  must  vote  by  a 
.show  of  the  hand,  but  the  voter  might 
also  speak  in  defense  of  his  ballot.  Here 
we  may  place  the  beginning  of  that  free 
Tight  which  the  Athenians  in  after  times 
.so  greatly  cultivated,  and  of  which  they 
were  so  justly  proud.  Here  was  the 
true  foundation  of  that  future  democracy 
-which  in  its  development,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Greece,  furnished  so  strong  a 
contrast  to  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta. 

We  may  here  note  for  the  first  time, 

perhaps,    in   the  history  of  the  human 

race  the  organization  of  a 

Ascendency  of  .,...,  . 

-the  Assembly       political  socicty  from  bclow 

-and  the  Heliaea.  j         j-  j_i  i 

upwards — from  the  people 
to  their  rulers.  The  Athenian  popular 
Assembly  became  the  origin  of  power 
.and  authority.  Out  of  the  whole  body 
■were  annually  chosen  by  lot  a  division  of 
six  thousand  citizens,  called  the  HelicBa, 
wrho  were  the  jurors  and  judges  of  the 
Athenian  people.  The  Heliasa  was  in 
its  turn  divided  into  sections  of  manage- 


able size  ;  and  these  sat  by  turns  decid- 
ing all  matters  submitted,  both  as  to  law 
and  fact.  The  only  qualification  was 
that  the  juror  should  be  thirty  years  of 
age  and  an  Attic  citizen. 

In  practice  this  court  Avas  much  busied 
with  political  offenses,  in  which  the 
Athenian      commonwealth 

Democratic 

so    greatly    abounded.      In  domination  of 

f     i-  .1.         TT        the  Ionian  race. 

course  of  time  the  He- 
liasa became  the  seat  and  scene  of  gross 
abuses,  but  it  ever  subserved  the  pur- 
pose of  jealous  guardianship  over  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Athenians. 
So  powerful  was  the  popular  assembly 
and  this  secondary  body  of  six  thousand, 
derived  directly  therefrom,  that  the 
whole  political  development  of  Attica — 
and  if  of  Attica,  of  the  Ionian  race — be- 
came democratic  to  an  extent  which  it 
would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

In  almost  every  regard  the  Athenian 
commonwealth  and  the  civil  polity  which 
prevailed  therein  were  strong  contrasts 
strongly  contrasted  with  "^^trtttov^^n- 
the  Dorian  development  in  ments. 
Sparta.  We  have  already  remarked 
upon  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Lycurgian 
laws — how  they  discouraged  enterprise, 
dampened  industry,  prevented  commer- 
cial intercourse,  and  hindered  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  The  Solonian 
statutes  led  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection. They  gave  encouragement  to 
commerce.  As  we  have  shown  above, 
they  strongly  stimulated  the  producing 
forces  of  the  state.  They  went  so  far 
even  as  to  impair  existing  contracts, 
scale  debts,  and  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  energies  of  the  producing  classes. 

The  constitution  prepared  by  Solon 
also  led  to  the  evolution  of  citizenship. 
It  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
intercourse  of  the  streets  and  shops  as 
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enoies  of  the 
Athenian  con- 
stitution. 


well  as  to  the  higher  intercourse  of  the 
agora  and  the  pnyx.  Instead  of  ward- 
Popuiar  tend-  ing  o£f  the  citizens  of  other 
states  and  countries,  the 
laws  of  Solon  almost 
invited  immigration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  great  numbers  of  foreign  settlers 
found  residence  in  Athens  and  became 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth  on  the 
easy  condition  of  paying  the  tax 
and  assuming  the  common 
responsibilities  of  the  class 
with  which  they  were  incor- 
porated. These  foreigners 
presentl}^  constituted  some- 
thing of  a  division  of  them- 
selves. They  were  known 
as  Metceci,  that  is,  Metics,  or 
Settlers.  The  discrimina- 
tion against  them  was  ver}- 
slight.  Many  of  them  by 
following  the  mercantile 
pursuit  became  rich,  and 
the  conditions  of  life  in 
Athens  were  so  kindly  and 
tolerant  that  the  foreigner 
was  unhampered  in  his  in- 
tercourse and  but  slightly 
prejudiced  in  his  relations. 

Similar  praise  may  be 
given  to  the  Solonian  laws 
for  the  humane  spirit  which 
characterized  the  code  as  a 
whole.  Punishments  were 
light  and  much  more  rational  than  those 
of  the  Spartans.     Though 

Humane  ele-  ° 

ments  in  the         Criminals  were  still  visited 

Solonian  code.  • ,  i  i ,  - 

With  severe  penalties, 
there  was  little  of  that  barbarity  which 
marked  the  administration  of  law  in 
the  south.  In  general,  the  restraints 
put  upon  the  free  action  of  the  Athenian 
people  were  as  few  and  as  easy  as 
could  be  expected  even  in  an  enlight- 
ened age.  In  so  far  as  a  government 
may   be     regarded     as,    an     instrument 


of  human  happiness,  as  a  means  unto  an 
end,  the  end  being  the  enlargement  of 
the  individual,  the  extension  and  pro- 
tection of  his  rights  and  privileges,  it 
might  well  be  said  that  the  constitution 
of  Solon  was  as  wise  and  efficacious  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  any  other  state, 
ancient  or  modern. 

As  we   have    said    and  repeated,   the 
early    Hellenic    lawgivers    wrought  for 
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the  most  part  with  material  already  fur- 
nished to  their  hands.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  all  law  is  in  its  common  law 
last  analysis  common  law-  ^^^^Atlf^an 
the  result  of  custom  fall-  constitution, 
ing  first  into  usage  and  then  into  statu- 
tory form.  No  doubt  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  nationality  men  do 
create  out  of  right  reason  and  from  a 
philosophical  basis  such  statutes  as  ougltt 
to  be  adapted  to  a  somewhat  idealized 
form  of   human   society.     To  such  law 
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the  name  civil  is  generally  given  to  dis- 
criminate it  from  the  law  which  has  its 
origin  in  experience  and  usage. 

The  common  opinion  of  mankind  has 
ascribed  altogether  too  much  force  to 
Course  of  events  the  Lycurgian  and  Solon- 
chSb'yieg.  ian  laws  in  Greece.  It  is 
isiators.  a  part  of  that  general  mis- 

take which  assigns  to  individual  men 
the  power  of  creating  new  forms  of  soci- 
ety. Such  power  has  very  seldom  been 
the  possession  of  any  man  or  of  any  men. 
Especially  in  the  matter  of  jurispru- 
dence have  the  so-called  lawgivers  been 
simply  the  formuiators  of  existing  rules 
of  conduct,  with  such  slight  enlarge- 
ment as  would  be  suggested  in  the  proc- 
ess of  formal  legislation.  Lycurgus 
and  Draco  and  Solon  were  men  of  this 
class.  They  did  something  by  the  force 
of  their  genus  to  divert  the  currents  of 
Greek  life  into  new  channels  of  civil 
and  political  action ;  but  the  channels 
were  already  prepared,  and  if  no  such 
men  had  ever  appeared — that  is,  if  those 
particular  men  had  not  appeared — the 
course  of  events  would  doubtless  have 
been  the  same. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  formal 
work  of  creating  a  constitution  for  an 
Strong  reaction  active  and  vigorous  peo- 
%tZZ::t.  pie  marks  an  epoch  in  their 
people.  development,  and  that  the 

reactionary  effect  of  such  work  is  very 
marked.  When  the  rules  of  political 
society  have  been  once  definitely  de- 
termined, they  constitute  the  criteria  by 
which  all  individual  action  is  thence- 
forth judged ;  and  if  the  people  them- 
selves have  participated  in  the  expression 
of  the  new  rules  of  civil  conduct,  the  coun- 
ter effect  upon  themselves  will  be  con- 
siderable, and  in  some  cases  great.  It 
proved  to  be  so  with  the  Greeks.  Par- 
ticularly among  the  lonians — most 
strikingly  among  the  Athenians — where 


the  democratic  principle  was  boldly  ad- 
vanced and  adhered  to,  were  the  reac- 
tions of  the  governmental  polity  upon 
the  people  strong  and  enduring.  Athens 
presently  displayed  in  her  public  life  a 
degree  of  popular  energy  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  ancient  state.  The 
character  of  the  institutions  strongly 
stimulated  the  already  energetic  political 
temper  of  the  people,  and  the  display  of 
civil  ability  became  great,  marvelous. 

The  Athenian  democracy  in  the  grand 
days  of  the  commonwealth,  after  the  Per- 
sians had  been  beaten  back 

Vices  and  vir- 

to  their  own    place,    after  tuesoftheAthe- 

,,  1  r     -n       •    1  nian  democracy. 

the  eloquence  or  Pericles 
and  the  chisel  of  Phidias  had  cooperated 
to  make  the  city  splendid,  was  charge- 
able with  all  the  faults  of  action  peculiar 
to  its  kind.  Aye,  more,  it  was  guilty  of 
all  the  crimes  against  the  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen — which  rights  were  in 
their  last  analysis  the  very  essence  of 
the  state — wherewith  the  enemies  of  de- 
mocracy in  ancient  and  modern  times 
have  charged  that  illustrious  citizenship ; 
but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  its  best 
days  the  Athenian  assembly  was  the 
grandest  field  for  the  display  of  the 
greatest  talents  which,  the  public  life  of 
mankind  has  ever  exhibited. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that 
the  democratic  evolution  at  Athens  was 
at  once    accomplished   un-  soion's  legisia- 
der  the  influences  and  ten-  ^entTZ^ihat 
dencies     of    the    Solonian  ofciisthenes. 
statutes.     The  old  rival   families  of  the 
Alcmagonidas  and  the   Pisistratidse   still 
contended  with    the  democracy  for  the 
mastery    of    the    state    and    with    each 
other  for  leadership ;  but  the  whole  po- 
litical tide  set  toward  the  free  people  of 
Attica.       In  course    of  time    Clisthenes 
appeared    and,   backed    by  the   Delphic 
oracle,   carried  forward    the  democratic 
impulse    of   the   people    into   still    more 
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perfect  organs  of  expression.  The  four 
Denioi  into  which  the  Athenians  liad 
been  divided  according  to  the  laws  of 
Solon  were  extended  to  ten.  These 
corresponded  with  the  Tribes  which  con- 
stituted the  fundamental  political  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  people.  To  each 
demos  was  assigned  by  the  law  of  Clis- 
thenes  fifty  senators,  increasing  the 
whole  number  of  the  senate  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred.     Each  demos 


bottom  motive  in  the  creation  of  si:ch  an 
institution  was  to  inspire  a  wholesome 
dread  on  the  part  of  ambitious  dema- 
gogues. The  abuse  of  ostracism  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  capriciously  and 
vindictively  turned — as  it  many  times 
was  turned — against  the  best  citizens  of 
the  state.  The  reader  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  to  be  ostracised,  as 
ostracism  went  at  Athens,  was  little 
more  than  to  be  voted  down  at  any  other 


THE  PNYX  m  ITS  PRESENT  APPEARANCE, 


n  by  H.  Nc 


was  put  under  the  headship  of  a  demarch, 
who  stood  as  the  representative  of  his 
particular  tribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  means  of 
curbing  the  ambition  of  demagogues, 
the  ostracisrn^&s  instituted. 
This  institution  has  been 
judged  and  misjudged 
by  modern  writers.  It  was  undoubted- 
ly the  vehicle  of  many  and  great  abuses ; 
but  it  was  also  in  many  respects  a  salu- 
tary  part    of  the  public   system.      The 


Uses  and  abuses 
of  the  Athenian 
ostracism. 


democratic  election.  The  hardship  of 
the  case  was  the  circumstance  of  banish- 
ment or  exile,  which  was  added  to  the 
adverse  decision  of  the  people. 

The  reader  who    has  attentively  fol- 
lowed this    evolution   of    Greek    society 

from  its    beginnings    up    to    Public  interest 

its  full  aspect  in  the  times  e^^^iffrofX'- 
of  the  Athenian  ascendency  Greeks, 
will  be  prepared  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  people 
gave  place  to  the  public  life.      No  other 
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people,  ■whether  ancient  or  modern, 
lived  so  much  in  public  as  did  the 
Greeks.  Everything-  seemed  to  conspire 
to  draw  the  energies  of  the  race  into  the 
whirl  and  excitement  of  citizenship. 
All  the  institutions  which  had  been 
evolved  by  sages  and  statesmen  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  reacted  upon  the  national 
spirit  and  intensified  the  natural  instincts 
of  the  race.  The  people  came  to  take 
delight  in  the  affairs  of  state.  The 
crowd  surged  along  the  streets  and  into 
the  agora  and  pnyx.  There  was  a  hum 
of  perpetual  excitement.  The  condition 
of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  did  not 
always  furnish  material  for  actual  states- 
manship. In  the  piping  times  of  peace 
the  Athenians  must  find  vent  for  their 
pent-up  politics  in  the  discussion  of  fac- 
titious and  trivial  issues.  In  such  times 
the  bickerings  of  sophists  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  debates  of  sages,  and  the 
howl  of  the  demagogue  was  heard  in 
place  of  the  statesman's  peroration. 

Not  only  did  the  Greeks  busy  them- 
selves to  an  unusual  degree  in  the  dis- 
Litigious  dispo-  cussion  and  enactment  of 
sition  of  the         their  laws,  but  they  also  took 

people ;  passion  '  -^ 

for  debate.  great  interest  in   all  legal 

proceedings.  They  were  the  most  litig- 
ious race  of  men.  A  great  lawsuit  was 
their  delight.  Little  did  it  matter  whose 
cause  was  just,  but  it  greatly  mattered 
whose  argument  was  fallacious.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  Greeks  were 
not  greatly  influenced  by  the  fundamen- 
tal right  or  wrong  of  anything ;  but  the 
processes  of  determining  the  same  were 
to  them  a  perpetual  delight.  ,  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  reasoning  faculties  was  to 
the  average  Athenian  as  exhilarating 
and  healthful  to  his  mind  as  his  physical 
gymnastic  was  to  the  body;  but  the 
end  to  be  attained  by  argument — the 
final  rectification  of  a  cause  according  to 
the  immutabilities  of    justice — were   to 


the  Greek  little  more  than  his  quoits, 
his  turning-pole,  and  his  trapeze.  He 
quarreled  and  contended  for  the  sake  of 
contention.  The  racket  of  debate,  the 
complication  and  uproar  of  contending 
voices  sufficed  for  the  excitement  where- 
with his  daily  life  was  heated  for  action. 
To  sue  and  to  be  sued  in  the  courts  fur- 
nished a  basis  for  that  perpetual  talk 
and  strife  without  which  the  life  of  the 
Athenian  Greek  would  have  soon  pined 
away  into  weakness  and  stupor. 

In  process  of  time  the  disposition  of 
the  Athenians  became  more  light,  in- 
attentive   to    serious   busi- 

Last  bad  estate 

ness,  more  prone  to  avoid  of  the  Attic 
the  responsibilities  of  citi-  ^^°°''  °^- 
zenship.  It  would  appear  that  the  last 
estate  of  absolute  democracy  is  not  so 
inspiring  as  the  first  estate.  It  was 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Athenian  life 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  commonwealth 
that  the  duties  of  citizenship  were 
avoided  rather  than  sought  for.  The 
better  people  became  willing  that  any 
blatant  demagogue  should  take  the  lead, 
and  that  the  judges  should  be  made  up 
from  lists  of  citizens  who  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  The  situation  with  respect 
to  the  courts  became  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  seen  in  American  cities. 
The  wise  and  thrift}'  citizen,  absorbed 
in  affairs  and  personal  responsibilities, 
avoided  the  court  and  its  business ;  and 
the  jury  bench  was  packed  with  imbecile 
professionals  who  sought  the  place  for 
the  fee.  One  of  the  striking  spectacles 
in  Athens  was  the  stretching  of  ropes 
across  the  streets  and  around  the  crowds 
of  people  in  the  market,  by  which  they 
might  be  dragged  into  the  pnyx  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  election  or  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  lot  in  the  choice  of  jurors 
and  judges.  By  such  means  were  the 
important  offices  of  the  state  filled  with 
ignorant  and  unworthy  occupants. 
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OHAPTER     LII.— OLYIVIF'US    .i3s.jMD    THE    RELIGIOUS    LIKE. 


HE  thoughtful  reader 
Avill  have  observed  that 
the  present  discussion 
of  the  growth  and 
character  of  the  Greek 
people  has  proceeded 
from  the  merely  phys- 
ical basis  to  the  higher  and  more  ideal 
aspects  of  life.  This  method  has  been 
adopted  for  the  reason  that  it  seems  to 
conform  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  of 
the  Greeks.  As  we  have  said,  the  race 
iDegan  its  career  from  a  material  point  of 
departure.  We  have  seen  that  even  the 
•education  of  the  Greeks  partook  of  the 
common  movement.  One  may  easily 
discern  in  the  poetry  and  art  of  this 
remarkably  intellectual  race  the  outlines 
of  physical  conditions  and  sympathies. 
Humanity  rises  A  pure  and  natural  human- 
ity was  in  it  all.  Even 
the  powerful  influences  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  could  hardly  intro- 
duce into  Greek  life  any  other  than 
human  elements.  All  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks  are  human.  They  are  never 
creatures  with  double  heads  and  multiple 
arms.  The  winged  and  m3''thological 
monsters  of  the  East  were  hardly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Greeks.  One  may  discern 
in  the  latter  days  of  Greek  art  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  monstrous  and  un- 
natural element.  The  Centaur,  the 
Minotaur,  and  all  manner  of  dragons 
disappear,  while  a  pure  humanity  rises 
and  sits  even  on  the  summit  of  Olympus. 
What  should  be  thought  if  Phidias  had 
given  wings  to  his  Pallas  Athena,  or  four 
arms  to  his  statue  of  Zeus  Olympics  ? 

Even  the  religion  of  the  Greeks — . 
which  we  come  now  briefly  to  consider 
— was    a  species  of  natural  philosophy. 


to  Olympus  and 
sits  on  the  sum- 
mit. 


It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
term  "religious"  is  not  misapplied 
when  it  is  used  in  defini- 

Greek  religion  a 

tion  of  any  of  the  practices  species  of  nat- 
or   beliefs    of   the  Greeks.   "-^  Pi^i°-Pi^y- 
No  race  of  men  has  existed  without  a 
certain    ethical    constitution ;     but    this 


THE    CENTAUK. 


does  not  extend  to  what  the  languages 
of  the  West  call  religion.  The  latter 
implies  the  recognition  of  a  god  or  gods, 
makers  and  givers  of  life  and  of  all 
benefits,  to  whom  the  race  of  man  is 
bound  (religio,  a  binding)  by  certain  ties 
of  morality,  duty,  and  affection.  Natural 
ethics  has  to  do  with  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  man  to  man. 
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The    Greeks,    in    common    with    the 

other  divisions  of  the  Aryan  race,  liad  a 

fund    of    tlieoloo^y.       It   is 

Absence  of  spir-  . 

ituaiity  in  the       Claimed  Dy  a  Certain  group 
leo  ogy.    ^j-    j^Q(jgj.j^    scholars    tliat 

the    primitive    religious    -views    of    the 
Aryans  were  based  upon  the  recognition 


of  a  single  heaven-father,  with  whom 
were  associated  other  divine  and  spirit- 
ual powers  in  the  administration  of  na- 
ture and  of  man.  There  are  intimations, 
derivable  mostly  from  philology,  that 
this  theory  of  the  old-time  religion  of 
our  race  is  founded  in  fact.  But  if  so, 
the  theory  descended  in  the  horizon  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  level  of  earth.  One 
might  seek  in  vain  in  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks  for  the  presence  of  a  be- 
lief that  their  gods  were  spiritual  beings 
at  all.  Of  course  they  were  living  be- 
ings, and  were  immortal ;  but  the  Greek 


thought  of  his  god  as  a  material  entity, 
a  physical  organic  being  even  as  himself 
— only  greater,  mightier,  more  sublime. 
Beyond  this  the  mind  of  the  Greek 
refused  to  go.  It  took  no  cognizance  of 
spiritual  entities  outside  of  living  forms. 
One  must  needs  be  surprised  to  note 
how  completely  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,  the  moral  The  Greek 
qualities  and  dispositions,  Smseiftfhis 
the  moods  and  passions  of  deities, 
the  Greek  were  by  him  projected  into 
his  gods.  In  nowise  was  the  god  better 
than  the  man — only  stronger  and  im- 
mortal. We  might  look  in  vain  among 
the  whole  Olympian  hierarchy  for  a 
single  moral   attribute    above  the  level 


of  the  average  human  concepts  of  the 
people  who  lived  below.  Even  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Homer,  this  human- 
ization  had  been  complete — if  indeed  it 
had  ever  been  anything  better.  When- 
ever the  epic  bard  speaks  of  the  gods,. 
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he  does  so  in  a  tone  of  gentle  mockery 
■ — mere  description,  such  as  a  skeptic  of 
modern  times  miglit  use  in  describing 
the  beings  of  mythology.  In  no  single 
element  of  his  theology  was  there  a  di- 
vine order,  a  heavenly  government  in 
anywise  above  the  level  of  the  average 
morality  of  the  Greek. 

All  was  on  the  level  of  human  na- 
ture and  frailty.  Take  the  case  of 
The  gods  of  Zeus.  That  almighty  po- 
°^I^L''lt?,.H    tentate  had  perfumed  locks. 

even  as  men  ana  -f      -^ 

women.  He     was      guilty     of      all 

manner  of  unlawful  loves ;  but  to  the 
Greek  the  guilt  was  no  more  heinous 
than  average  mortal  eccentricity.  The 
comic  poet  might  mock  at  the  incon- 
stancy and  infidelities  of  Jove,  but  never 
thought  of  denouncing  them  as  sins. 
Hera  was  as  jealous  of  her  mighty  lord 
as  any  Athenian  beauty  might  be  of  an 
inconstant  husband.  Aphrodite  was  as 
false  as  she  was  fair.  Hermes  was  a 
common  liar.  Hephsestus  was  lame. 
Poseidon  was  consumed  with  enmity 
and  revenge.  Dionysus  was  a  drunk- 
ard, and  Heracles  a  glutton  from  in- 
fancy. All  the  passions  and  vices  of 
the  earth  and  the  cloud-land  were  mixed 
together ;  and  as  to  morality,  men  were 
even  as  the  gods.  Heaven  was  as  full 
of  quarrels,  of  bickerings,  and  perfidy  as 
the  earth  was  full  of  uproar,  falsehood, 
and  treason. 

Yet    the    gods    were   mighty.      They 

were,  moreover,  deeply  interested  in  the 

affairs  of  earth.     They  con- 

The  deities  are 

great  but  fated  cerned  themselves  con- 
stantly with  the  doings  of 
men,  and  drew  with  vindictive  precision 
the  lines  of  good  and  evil.  Indeed,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  do 
otherwise.  They  themselves  were  held, 
in  common  with  men,  under  the  inexor- 
able tyranny  of  Fate.  This  fate  was 
the  highest   concept  of  the  Greek  race. 


Fate  was  the  absolute.  Under  the 
scepter  of  fate  the  gods  performed  their 
part  in  the  universal  scheme.  It  was 
their  part  to  reward  and  punish — reward 
for  the  thing  called  virtue,  and  punish 
for  the  thing  called  vice. 

This  distinction  the  nature  of  man 
must  always  recognize.  However  shift- 
ing and  uncertain  may  concept  of  right 
be  the  lines  which  bound  ^^^J^^l.^^,. 
the  theological  landscape,  ^'^®''- 
however  vacillating  the  definitions 
which  are  found  in  the  mortal  vocabulary 
for  certain  specific  acts,  the  deep-down, 
bottom  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  stands  fast  and  will  not  be 
moved.  This  difference  the  Greeks 
recognized.  So  also  did  the  gods  above 
them.  Men  must  conform,  therefore, 
to  the  moral  law  such  as  it  was.  Did 
they  not,  the  wrath  of  the  immortals 
was  kindled  against  them.  Did  they 
not,  the  Eumenides,  those  sharp  aven- 
gers of  evil  doing,  were  ever  at  the  gate ; 
aye,  they  were  ever  at  the  threshold, 
even  at  the  elbow  of  mortal  life,  ready 
to  inflict  the  penalty  for  all  misdeeds. 
True,  they  were  very  patient.  They 
were  not  in  haste.  The  immortals  had 
no  need  to  be  in  haste.  The  visitation 
for  crime  might  well  wait  until  a  con- 
venient season.  Then  the  punishment 
would  come.  Then  the  swift  and  aveng- 
ing bolt  would  fall  upon  the  offender. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  Greeks 
found  a  place  for  a  scheme  of  morality. 
There  was  a  belief  among  Theory  of 
the  people  in  the  laws  of  r/sTi^J^df 
right  and  wrong  and  in  the  ^'^^'^  "ear. 
fidelity  of  the  gods  to  reward  virtue  and 
heroism,  to  punish  vice  and  weakness. 
Therefore,  there  was  room  even  for 
prayer  and  for  sacrifice.  He  who  prayed 
might  influence  the  gods  to  hasten  their 
purposes,  to  come  on  with  their  benefits, 
to   restrain   their  anger.       To    this  end 
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there  was  an  altar,  a  place  of  offering,  a 
temple.  Such  things  were  beneficial  to 
the  individual,  to  the  household,  to  the 
state.  Thereby  the  gods  were  made 
auspicious.  There  the  chaotic  affairs  of 
life  were  brought  to  order.  Good  was 
brought  down  from  on  high,  and  the 
evil  below  was  put  away. 

In  the  early  days  the  deities  were 
more  familiar  with  men  than  in  after 
times.       At  several  places  in  Greece  the 


not  far  off  and  high,  but  even  at  the 
door.  While  it  was  not  a  worship  of  na- 
ture, it  was  the  worship  of  beings  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  nature  and 
sought  out  natural  abodes  as  theij-  favor- 
ite dwelling  places.  As  a  result,  the 
religious  affections  of  the  Greeks  were 
strongly  localized.  There  were  centers 
of  the  divine  presence  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  and  to  these  the  religious 
beliefs  and    sympathies    of  the    people 


PARNASSUS.— After  a  sketch  of  F.  E.  Blacksto 


gods  had  haunts  and  abiding  places.  At 
the  foot  of  Parnassus  Apollo  loved  to 
dwell.  There  was  his  Delphic  oracle. 
There,  from  the  rift  in  the  rock,  came 
the  inspiring  power  which  made  the 
Pythia  drunken  with  the  divine  afflatus. 
A  close  union  existed  between  the  nat- 
ural and  the  supernatural  fact.  The 
great  Zeus  loved  the  gnarled  oaks  of 
Dodona,  and  joined  his  voice  with  the 
solemn  voice  of  the  wind  moaning 
among  the  branches.     The    gods    were 


were  drawn  by  as  strong  bonds  as  the 
Greeks  were  capable  of  bearing. 

Another   peculiarity  of  the   Hellenic 
religious  system  was  still  more  marked 
and   persistent.     This  Avas  Absence  of 
the  absence  of  a  priesthood.  Sf„?°^;  °^- 
No    other    people    of    an  temple, 
equal  degree  of  development  have  been 
so  free  from  the  presence  and    interfer- 
ence   of  a  priestly  order.      Among  the 
Greeks  every  man   was   his  own  priest. 
Doubtless  this  was  due  in  a   certain  de- 
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gree  to  the  strong  individualism  and 
democracy  of  the  race.  It  is  not  meant 
that  there  were  no  Greek  priests.  About 
the  temples  there  must  needs  be  a  reti- 


nue of  officials,  and  these  must  be  con- 
versant with  religious  rites  and  doctrines. 
In  some  few  instances  the  priestly  office 
was  transmitted  in  fariiilies,  but  it  was 
only  such   heredity  as   might   be    seen 


in  the  transmission  of  the  artistic  or 
commercial  instincts  through  several 
generations. 

Sometimes  the  Greek  found  it  conven- 
ient to  offer  his  sacrifices  and  make 
his  prayers  by  proxy,  system  of  ortho- 
and  in  such  cases  he  f^^X'be'" 
employed  a  priest ;  ^''^f- 
but  there  was  never  any  abdication 
of  his  own  rights  in  the  premises. 
Every  Greek  offered  his  prayers  and 
sacrifices  when  and  as  he  would. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  national 
canon,  a  ritual,  a  doctrine,  which 
the  worshiper  must  follow ;  and  any 
departure  from  the  common  stand- 
ard was  likely  to  be  visited  with  se- 
verity. Secular  society  stood  guard 
over  the  orthodoxy  of  the  people ; 
and  any  departure  from  the  author- 
ized standards  was  likely  to  entail 
great  mischief  on  the  offender.  Such 
things  were  sure  to  be  buzzed  about 
in  the  market  and  agora.  A  ques- 
tion of  the  kind,  especially  if  the 
heretic  were  a  distinguished  person- 
age, gave  the  average  Greek  dema- 
gogue his  best  hold.  In  such  cases 
superstition  and  prejudice  were  free- 
ly invoked,  and  the  consequences 
were, usually  disastrous.  One  of  the 
few  melancholy  aspects  of  Greek 
civilization  was  to  see  the  greatest 
minds  cowering  under  the  dominion 
of  that  common  thrall  and  scourge 
wherewith  all  the  nations  of  antiq- 
uity and  most  peoples  of  modern 
times  as  well  have  been  lashed  and 
whipped  into  silence. 

But  no  other  people  of  antiquity 
were  so  free  in  the  observances  of 
their  religion  as  were  the  Greeks.  Reli- 
giously speaking,  every  man's  house  was 
his  castle.  There,  before  the  altar  of 
Vesta,  the  newborn  child  was  named.  It 
was  a  religious  ceremony.     So  also  was 
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marriage,  and  so  were  the  rites  of  the 
funeral.     It  must  not  be  thought    tliat 

Freedom  in  reli-  the  Greeks  Were  an  irreli- 
gious ceremony;  g;iousrace.    No  people  have 

nature  above  cs  re 

tradition.  j^^d  a  greater  multiplicity  of 

gods,  and  few  societies  have  been  more 
permeated  with  the  details  of  worship 
than  was  that  of  Attica.  Still,  the  life 
of  nature  rose  dominant  over  the  life  of 
ceremonial,  and  the  Greek  continued  as 
he  had  been  from  the  first,  the  product 
of  physical  forces  rather  than  the  molded 
offspring  of  superstitious  beliefs. 

It  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 

details  of  the  Greek  ceremonial.      Men 

prayed.     They  offered  sac- 

Prayers  and  sac-  .  ^       . 

rifices ;  beauty     rificcs  of  f ruit  and  winc  and 

of  ceremonial.'  mi  t         m  j      i 

milk  and  oil  and  honey 
and  cakes.  Sometimes  the  worshiper 
stood  before  the  altar  fire  and  threw  in 
handfuls  of  parched  barley.  Animals, 
too,  were  sacrificed  and  offered  to  the 
hungry  deities.  The  deep  sense  of 
beauty  here  again  found  expression. 
The  most  perfect  animal  must  be  select- 
ed for  the  altar.  Old  Nestor,  of  the 
heroic  age,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
bullock  he  brought  until  the  horns  were 
elegantly  gilded.  Wreaths  of  leaves  and 
flowers  were  put  about  the  heads  and 
necks  of  the  victims.  Even  their  slaugh- 
ter was  made  as  little  repulsive  as  pos- 
sible. The  slain  animal  was  flayed,  and 
the  thighs  offered  on  the  altar.  The 
remainder  of  the  offering  was  eaten  by 
the  worshipers  and  the  priests  u.nder 
the  common  ancient  notion  of  sharing 
the  feast  with  the  immortals. 

Among  most  of  the  ancient  races  pro- 
fessional prophets  had  a  place.     Perhaps 
no    class    of   officials    were 

The  prophetical  -    ^     .        ^ 

office  and  the  morc  powerful  in  Semitic 
communities  than  were  the 
old  foretellers  who  revealed  the  future. 
With  the  Aryan  races  the  prophetical 
office  was  less  esteemed,  but  by  no  means 


neglected.  Among  the  Greeks  the- 
business  of  foreknowing  and  foretelling 
things  to  come  took  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment. The  wisdom  of  the  future  was 
given  forth  from  oracles ;  and  priests 
who  received  from  the  divinities  the 
mysterious  message  were  never  regarded 
as  other  than  mere  transmitters  of  a 
knowledge  which  was  as  much  above 
themselves  as  above  the  inquirers  who 
stood  without  the  temple. 

There  was  among  the  Greeks  a  belief 
in  the  verity  of  these  revelations.  The 
strangest  feature  in  connec-  why  women  be- 
tion  with  the  oracular  meth-  ^^oVSa-' 
od  of  gaining  wisdom  was  ^^°'°- 
that  woman  was  always  employed  as  the 
immediate  agent  of  intercourse  with  the 
gods.  As  far  back  as  the  heroic  age, 
the  Prophetess  Cassandra  gained  an  im- 
mortal fame  at  Troy.  There,  at  the 
Thymbrian  shrine  of  Apollo,  she  com- 
municated with  the  god  and  learned 
from  him  the  mysteries  of  the  future. 

The  like  office  of  woman  in  Greece 
was  illustrated  in  the  Pythia  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle.  The  acute  understanding 
may  perceive  in  all  this  a  bottom  and 
outline  of  real  reason.  The  highly 
wrought  nervous  organization  of  woman, 
her  susceptibility  to  impressions,  and  the 
easy  excitation  of  her  whole  being  even 
to  the  pitch  of  frenzy,  are  facts  as  uni- 
versal as  the  history  of  the  race.  The 
discerning  Greeks,  therefore,  sought  by 
means  of  this  most  delicate  human  in- 
strument to  catch,  as  in  the  strings  of 
an  ^olian  harp,  the  soft,  low  melodies 
and  mysterious  whispers  of  the  invisible 
world.  At  the  same  time  they  refused 
to  woman  the  right  and  ability  to  inter- 
pret the  utterances  of  her  own  lips,  the 
sighings  of  her  own  distracted  spirit. 
The  male  priests  listened  with  attentive 
and  rational  ear  to  the  half-articulate 
murmurs    of    the    frantic    Pythia,    and 
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themselves  gave  fitting-  form — as  well  as 
fallacious  expression — to  the  dubious 
revelations  of  her  lips. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  cf  Greek  life 

was  the  prevalence  of  satire  in    all   its 

parts.      The    Greek   mood 

Satirical  and  .     .  ,       . 

mocking  spirit  was  oue  of  ]oculanty,  and 
o  t  e  ree  s.  ^_^^  disposition  found  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  gamut  of  hilarity 


in  the  presence  of  the  sacrifice.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  three  worlds  upon 
which  the  comic  poets  would  not  lay 
their  hands  in  mockery.  They  mocked 
at  Jove.  They  mocked  at  all  the  gods. 
They  mocked  at  religious  ceremonies. 
They  mocked  at  the  priests.  Everytliing 
which  according  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  serious  would  be  called  sacred  was 


THE  GREEK  MYSTERIES— Road  : 


TO  Athens — Temple  of  Aphrodite  to 


-DrawiibyJ.  Buhlri 


from  the  small  whiff  of  fun  to  the  bitter- 
est sarcasm  of  which  the  human  brain 
and  tongue  are  capable.  Not  satisfied 
with  secular  affairs,  the  satirical  spirit 
made  its  way  into  the  precincts  of  the- 
ology. Sad  was  the  havoc  among  even 
the  sacred  things  of  religion.  The 
Greek  would  have  his  laugh,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  gods.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  be  serious  even  at  the  altar  and 


held  up  alive  on  the  barbed  spearheads 
of  irony  and  sarcasm.  The  other  Greeks 
all  laughed  at  the  spectacle.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  universal  satire, 
the  sacrilege  of  all  holy  things,  extended 
to  bitterness  and  hatred,  but  that  it 
rather  satisfied  itself  with  the  efferves- 
cence of  half-innocent  laughter.  After 
the  mockery  was  done  the  ceremonial 
proceeded.     It  was  not  mimicr}-,  not  the 
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holding  tip  to  ridicule  of  the  sacred  tra- 
ditions of  the  race,  but  skepticism  and 
departure  from  the  established  standards 
of    leligious    belief    •^nd    piictice    that 


brought  upon  the  offender  Uic  chastise- 
ment of  popular  vengeance. 

The  Greek  mind  did  not  much  busy 
itself   with    the    abstruse    and    difficult 


matters  of  religion.  What  mystery  there 
was  related  rather  to  the  inscrutable 
processes  of  the  natliral  world  than  to 
the  profounder  entities  of  the  spiritual 
universe.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  nature    indifference  of 

—the  explication    of  G'-eetmindto 

^  theoretical  re- 

the  physical  myster-  ligion. 
ies  of  birth  and  growth  and  death 
— the  Greek  mind  was  keenly 
alive,  and  many  forms  were  de- 
vised whereby  the  better  to  ex- 
press the  occult  phenomena  of  the 
material  world.  Among  these 
were  the  pageants  and  spectacles 
to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  mysteries.  No  other  people  have 
been  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
force  and  expressiveness  of  spec- 
tacular representations  than  were 
the  witty  and  excitable  Greeks. 

Two  of  the  mysteries  which  they 
instituted    are   worthy    of    special 

note.      The      feast     of    The  Hellenic 

Dionysus  was  cele-  XTand^hfs"" 
brated  in  Attica  ^out. 
with  great  eclat.  The  ceremony 
was  a  revel.  Dionysus  was  the 
god  of  the  vine  and  the  wine  cup. 
He  had  come  from  the  far  East. 
Doubtless  his  was  another  name 
for  that  Soma  whom  the  Indie- 
Aryans  worshiped.  The  myth  rep- 
resented him  as  a  joyful  god,  bear- 
ing the  features  of  a  woman  for 
softneE's,  reckless  in  demeanor, 
glancing  with  languishing  looks  at 
his  worshipers.  He  was  the  giver 
of  good  cheer,  thebringerof  inspi- 
ration. His  power  extended  over 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  hills  and 
jungle.  Tigers,  lions,  and  panthers 
grew  tame  under  his  magical  influence. 
They  followed  like  faithful  dogs  attend- 
ing his  steps  or  drew  his  chariot  on  the 
way.     Thus  he  came  into  iVttica.     The 
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myth  gave  form  to  the  ceremony.  Men 
dressed  themselves  in  the  garb  of  ani- 
mals. Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Sileni,  clad  each 
after  his  kind,  joined  in  the  procession. 
The  crowds  danced  as  they  came.  The 
Maenads  and  Bacchantes  garlanded 
themselves  with  vine  leaves  and  ivy. 
They  wrapped  their  bodies  with  the 
skins  of  fawns,  and  sang  wild  songs  as 
they  danced  about  the  car  of  the  con- 
quering god. 

About    twelve    miles    eastward    from 

Athens  was  the  sacred  city  of  Eleusis. 

The    mysteries    celebrated 

Eleusis  and  the 

Panatheiiaio  at  this  place  have  been  re- 
counted in  all  lands,  yet 
they  have  not  been  well  apprehended  in 
their  sense  and  form.  At  bottom  the 
ceremony  was  a  pageant,  to  which  all  of 
the  Greeks  were  invited.  There  was  a 
great  march,  led  by  musicians  and  dan- 
cers, from  Athens  to  Eleusis ;  but  the 
procession  must  not  arrive  until  after 
nightfall.  At  the  latter  city  Pericles 
had  caused  to  be  erected  a  temple  suit- 
able for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries. 
There  was  a  great  hall,  surrounded 
with  a  colonnade,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  initiates,  who  only  were  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  secret  ceremonies. 
These  had  respect  to  the  legend  of  the 
loss  and  finding  of  Persephone.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Demeter,  the  Earth, 
and  was  lost  from  her  mother.  The 
latter  mourned  and  sought  for  her  child, 
who  was  at  last  discovered.  She  had 
been  taken  down  to  Hades,  and  had 
been  married  to  that  dark  god  of  the 
underworld.  So  there  was  a  contest 
between  the  loving  mother  and  the 
gloomy  husband — then  a  compromise, 
in  accordance  with  which  Persephone 
could  remain  one  half  of  the  year  at  her 
old  home  with  Demeter,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  dolor  of  her  husband's  abode 
deep  down. 


It  was  the  story  of  life.  Persephone 
was  Life,  born  out  of  the  Earth,  warm 
and  beautiful  in  springtime,  dying  and 
disappearing    in    autumn, 

^^  ^  Signification  of 

lost  in  winter,  andrecovered  the  myth  of  Per- 
again  with  the  returning  ^®p''°"'^- 
spring.  The  mysteries  illustrated  and 
exemplified  the  loss  and  refmding  of 
Persephone.  The  ceremonies  extended 
beyond  the  mere  natural  aspect  of  the 
appearance  and  recession  of  life  in  the 
visible    outer    world   to    the  profounder 


DEMETER  AND  PERSEPHONE,  WITH  A  YOUTH  OF  ATHENS. 

mysteries  of  procreation,  of  birth,  of 
growth,  and  decay.  These  occult  won- 
ders of  nature  were  only  revealed  with 
care  and  in  the  deep  shadows  of  night 
to  the  few  who  had  risen  from  initia- 
tion to  the  deeper  secrets  of  the  cult. 
Perhaps  a  veil  would  better  be  drawn 
over  the  whole,  lest  some  of  the  re- 
volting mysteries  of  the  East  might  be 
rediscovered  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
Greeks. 
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Here  again  we  see  the  complete  pro- 
jection of  the  natural  life  of  the  Greek 
race  into  the  religious  be- 

The  Greeks  and 

their  gods  are       liefs   and  practices  of  the 

people.  The  gods  were  even 

as  men.     Their   habits  were  the  same. 


GREEK    SLAVE    GIRLS    AT   THE    FOUNTALN. 
Drawn  by  E.  Klimsch. 

They  gave  way  to  passion,  drunkenness, 
orgy,  jttst  as  did  their  human  worship- 
ers. It  must  ever  remain  a  marvel  that 
any  moral  force  could  be  imposed  by 
such  a  system  on  a  people  given  up  by 
nature  to  the  hilarity  and  recklessness 
of  freedom.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  religious  feasts, 


with  their  accompanying  abandonment 
and  spells,  returned  only  at  intervals. 
It  was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  man 
might  be  for  the  nonce  turned  loose 
from  the  restraints  tinder  which  his 
everyday  life  was  placed.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence that  this  license  was 
hailed  and  accepted  by  all 
classes  of  Greeks  as  a  time 
of  deliverance  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  custom  and  of  return 
to  that  wild  freedom  of  na- 
ture which  was  always  pre- 
ferred by  the  instincts  of 
the  race.  Men,  women, 
children,  the  old,  the  young, 
even  bondmen  and  serv- 
ants, looked  with  delight  to 
the  approaching  festival, 
vhen  all  alike  should  re- 
sume the  liberties  and  re- 
cover the  reckless  joys  of  the 
natural  man.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  if  at  any  time  the 
Greeks  actually  cherished 
feelings  of  love  and  affection 
for  their  deities,  it  was  when 
the  day  arrived  for  them  to 
legain  by  the  temporary 
concession  of  the  immortals 
the  license  of  the  old  tribal 
life,  when  the  unbridled  de- 
sires of  each  were  his  only 
criterion  of  action. 

We  should  not  expect  to 
find  the  vices  and  sins  inci- 
dent to  mortal  life  much 
curbed  by  the  influences 
system  as  that  prevalent 
Greeks.        In 


Slight  restraint 
place,      the     cere-    ofrellgion;  a 
Greek  prays. 


of    such    a 
among     the 
the    first 

monial  of  the  national  reli 
gion  was  in  a  large  degree  per- 
functory. The  Greek  did  not  much 
believe  in  his  own  system.  He  had  no 
faith.      He   thought  it  best,   in  view  of 
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the  dubious  conditions  of  human  life,  to 
stand  on  the  safe  side  and  to  admit  tlie 
verity  of  the  gods  and  the  justice  of 
their  reign ;  but  he  did  not  much  believe 
in  either.  If  we  could  enter  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  Greek  mind  in  the  times 
which  we  are  here  contemplating  and 
look  outward  as  the  Greek  himself 
looked,  recognizing  with  him  such  duties 
and  obligations  as  he  was  able  to  per- 
ceive, and  going  with  him  through  the 
formulae  of  his  religious  system,  we 
should  perhaps  find  him  worshiping 
Tinder  the  influences  of  the  following 
^sentiments :  O  ye  Deities,  who  live  on 
great  Olympus!  ye  are  said  to  be.  Our 
fathers  have  believed  in  you,  and  there- 
fore we  may  well  believe.  Ye  are  gods, 
and  we  are  men.  Ye  are  greater  than 
we,  and  we  have  cause  to  fear.  Let  us 
be  at  one  with  }'ou.  Here  are  our 
prayers.  Here  also  are  our  gifts,  our 
offerings,  our  sacrifices.  We  make 
them  that  ye  may  be  satisfied.  We 
know  you  to  be  wise  and  crafty.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  ye  always  triumph  in  your 
contests  with  mortals.  It  is  in  vain  for 
man  to  try  to  beat  the  gods.  We  pray  you, 
therefore,  to  look  upon  us  as  friends. 
Give  us  your  protection.  See  that 
our  cause  prevails.  Keep  evil  from  us. 
Let  all  evil  fall  upon  our  enemies.  We 
Greeks  are  your  friends  and  worshipers. 
Ye  are  our  gods,  and  have  been  for  a 
long  time.  Accept,  therefore,  our  offer- 
ing. Give  us  plenty.  Make  us  strong. 
Keep  our  houses  from  burning.  Make 
the  olive  orchards  grow,  and  save  our 
ships  on  the  deep  sea. — Such  we  may 
well  conceive  to  have  been  the  thoughts 
of  the  Greeks  in  worship. 

We  may  easily  perceive  that  a  people 
influenced  by  a  religious  system  such  as 
that  of  the  Greeks  would,  in  their  evolu- 
tion, show  many  evidences  of  moral  weak- 
ness.    The  fact  answers  to  the  inference ; 


for  the  Greeks,  without  being  a  gross 
and  vulgarl}^  licentious  race,  were  in 
many  respects  profoundly  immoral  in 
their  practices.  The  thoughtful  student 
may  perceive    in  them  an 

'■  Moral  weakness 

element  of  heartlessness  of  the  Greek 
and  of  cruelty  that  causes  ''^°'' '  ^  ^'^^''^■ 
pain  even  in  the  retrospect.  The 
Greeks  were  slaveholders.  Slavery 
abounded,  even  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 
The  baleful  shadow  was  in  the  agora 
and  the  pnyx  and  the  Bouleterion.  Be- 
tween the  long  walls  leading  from  the 
Piraeus  to  the  city  droves  of  slaves 
might  be  seen  all  day  long,  toiling  at 
their  tasks,  building,  delving,  bearing 
merchandise  on  their  shoulders,  attend- 
ing their  lordly  masters  as  they  went  up 
and  down  to  sell  and  get  gain.  Around 
almost  every  Greek  house  was  a  reti- 
nue of  slaves.  They  were  bought 
and  sold  without  compunction.  Their 
condition  was  like  that  of  horses  that 
might  be  well  kept  and  fed  for  the  sake 
of  their  service. 

The  slave  was  the  chattel  of  his  master. 
The  slave  had  no  rights  and  few  privi- 
leges. He  was  under  close  Notable  ab- 
surveillance,  and  was  sub-  feetogf  amoiTr 
ject  to  every  abuse  and  the  Greeks, 
hardship.  His  very  life  was  his  mas- 
ter's. Nor  does  the  latter  ever  seem  to 
have  been  morally  affected  by  the  piti- 
able condition  of  the  former.  In  a 
thousand  other  wa3^s  the  absence  of  the 
tender  humanities  was  painfully  notice- 
able in  Greek  society.  There  has  never 
been  any  other  human  arena  in  which 
the  natural  forces  were  turned  loose 
with  so  little  restriction,  and  the  cold  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  left  to  work 
out  its  own  moral  results  with  so  little 
hindrance,  as  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Attica.  It  was  a  purely  natural  life  of 
man,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  ex- 
isting order  was  to  evolve  a  few  leadino- 
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elements  of  character  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  at  tlie  expense  of 
morality  and  all  the  tender  affections  and 
hopeful  loves  of  the  heart. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch  in 

outline    the    general    character    of    the 

Greek  race.    We  have  seen 

Resxime  of  the 

development  of    that    racc    emerging    from 

the  Greek  race.      ,•,         ,    ■■>     ^  t.-  i 

the  tribal  condition  when 
the  forces  of  life  were  for  a  season  all 
engaged  in  compassing  from  nature  a 
supply  of  food.  We  have  seen  the 
reaction  of  the  environment  and  the 
extreme  vigor  of  growth  exhibited  by 
the  people  rising  into  the  conscious 
state.  We  have  noted  the  heroic  epoch, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  battle  and 
song.  We  have  looked  into  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  as  the  same  was  deter- 
mined among  the  primitive  Greeks,  and 
have  watched  the  evolution  of  the  house- 
hold with  the  subjection  of  woman.  We 
have  considered  that  vast  and  beautiful 
instrument,  the  Greek  language,  and 
have  noted  something  of  its  effects  upon 
the  people  who  employed  it  in  inter- 
course. We  have  considered  the  tech- 
nology and  arts  of  the  Greeks,  most 
wonderful  even  from  their  incipiency 
and  sublime  in  their  climax.  We  have 
endeavored  to  depict  the  political  sys- 
tems employed  by  the  several  branches 
of  the  Greek  famil}'.  Last  of  all,  we 
have  noted  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
people,  considering  both  the  subjective 
concepts  and  the  objective  expression  of 
the  national  faith. 


The  Greek  character,  as  a  whole,  re- 
sulted from  a  combination  of  all  these 
facts  and  forces.  It  was  unique  not  only 
among  the  nations  of  the 

Descent  of  the 
ancient  world  but  in  all  his-    Greek  character 

tory.  The  intellectual  pre-  ^^^  gemus. 
eminence  of  the  man  of  Hellas  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  facts  which  historians 
and  philosophers  have  had  to  consider. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  antecedent 
causes  of  this  wonderful  intellectual 
development,  the  fact  remains.  The 
Greek  mind  is  conspicuous  and  bright 
above  the  gloom  and  chaos  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  has  reached  out  with  its 
magical  fingers  over  all  subsequent  ages 
and  countries,  and  is  likely  to  remain  a 
constant  force  in  human  society  even  to 
the  end  of  days.  The  wit,  the  insight, 
the  reason,  the  imagination,  the  vivid 
perception  of  all  natural  and  rational 
phenomena,  the  ability  to  corabine  exist- 
ing concepts,  and  to  deduce  an  infinity 
of  knowledge,  were  all  displayed  by  the 
Greek  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
power  unequaled  by  the  mental  activity 
of  any  other  people.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Greeks  have  dictated  the 
laws  of  right  reason  and  a  large  part  of 
the  subject-matter  of  thought  to  every 
great  race  of  men,  and  that  their  fervid 
poetry,  profound  philosophy,  and  glori- 
ous art  have  furnished  the  prime  exam- 
ples of  excellence,  each  in  its  kind,  for 
all  subsequent  thinkers  and  doers  of  the 
human  race.  The  Greeks  still  live  in 
the  intellect  of  mankind. 
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Chapter  LIII.— Xhe  ]VIoderx  Greeks. 


VEN  an  incidental 
knowledge  of  ancient 
history  will  have  shown 
the  reader  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  trace  the 
processes  by  which  the 
races  of  antiquity  were 
gradually  transformed  into  the  races  of 
modern  times.  From  the  fifth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  of  our  era  was  a  period 
sufficiently  gloomy  in  the  general  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  In  most  of  its  aspects 
it  appeared  retrogressive  ;  in  most  of  its 
events  it  gave  little  ground  for  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  human  affairs  and  of  their 
tendencies. 

During  this  period  the  ethnic  and  his- 
torical features  of  the  ancient  world  were 
erased,   and    a  new  physi- 

Ancient  Europe 

transformed  in     ognomy  was  determined  for 

the  Middle  Ages.  i  •     j  tj.  ■    i  ^      i 

mankind.  it  might  be 
said  that  all  Europe  was  transformed 
into  another  mood  and  tense.  The  old 
things  disappeared,  the  old  forms  of 
society  vanished.  The  ancient  customs 
— regarded  for  centuries  as  the  sacred 
methods  of  social  and  political  inter- 
course— gave  place  to  other  usages  out 
of  the  shaggy  loins  of  barbarism.  Of 
all  parts  of  the  European  continent,  the 
East  held  out  longest.  The  capital 
chosen  by  Constantine,  and  established 
by  his  successors,  remained  the  nucleus 
of  civilization  ;  and,  as  the  outposts  fell 
away,  the  forces  which  represented  the 
ancient  order  were  drawn  in  until  the 
civilized  world  had  for  its  boundaries 
the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

When  the  Roman  world  was  divided 
by  Theodosius,  Greece  and  the  Greek 
race  fell  in  the  Eastern  division  and 
passed  to  Arcadius  as  a  part  of  his  in- 

13 


heritance.  Meanwhile  the  Hellenic 
race  had  been  through  several  periods  of 
transformation.  Greece  had  Historical Ticis- 
been  first  a  Roman  prov-  f^'^Ht^,^, 
ince  of  the  republic  from  Greek  race. 
145  B.  C.  until  the  Cassarian  epoch. 
After  that  the  same  rule  had  continued 
under  the  empire  down  to  the  days  of 
Constantine,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  was  from  this  time 
that  the  division  between  an  East  and  a 
West,  between  a  Rome  and  a  Constan- 
tinople, was  recognized.  From  the 
reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Leo  III, 
a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  Greece 
remained  a  province  of  the  East. 

In  the  meantime  the  only  serious 
ethnic  shock  which  the  Hellenic  race  had 
suffered  was  from  the  Goth-  Effects  of  Goth- 
ic  invasions,  at  the  middle  j^^SItTiut^ 
of  the  third  century  of  our  prevails. 
era.  The  walls  of  Athens  were  repaired, 
and  the  Isthmus  refortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians with  a  vigor  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  old  Attic  race ;  but  the  bar- 
barians came  in  M'ith  a  flood,  and  Athens 
was  taken  by  storm.  It  was,  however, 
a  short-lived  triumph.  Reinforcements 
were  hurried  from  Italy,  and'  in  269 
A.  D.  the  Goths  were  utterly  overthrown 
in  the  battle  of  Naissus. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must  refer 
the  incoming  of  Christianity.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  precisely  by  what  means  the 
people  were  evangelized.  The  spread 
of  the  new  religion  seems  to  have  been 
gradual  and  not  accompanied  with  anj^ 
phenomenal  manifestations.  It  perme- 
ated at  first  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
and  gradually  worked  its  way  up  to  the 
wealthy  and  philosophical  classes.  All 
this  preceded  the  accession  of  Constan- 
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forced  by  the 
Christian  teach- 
ers. 


tine  the  Great.  After  that  event  the 
course  of  affairs  in  tlie  Grecian  peninsula 
ran  witli  comparative  smoothness  until 
361,  when  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
the  attempt  of  Julian  to  restore  pagan- 
ism. Seventeen  years  afterwards  Chris- 
tianity was  formally  proclaimed  as  the 
religion  of  the  empire  by  Theodosius. 
The  Theodosian  code  was  accepted  at  the 
close  of  this  century — the  fourth — by  the 
Greeks,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  sub- 
sequent civil  constitution  of  the  Greek 
people. 

The  Hellenic  race  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  affected  by  the  Christian 
Monogamy  en-  religion,  and  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  no  small  infu- 
sion of  new  life  and  energy 
resulted  from  the  supplanting  of  pagan- 
ism. The  social  system  was  in  large 
measure  renovated.  The  Roman  Chris- 
tians brought  over  and  enforced  mofiog- 
amy  as  the  law  of  the  state ;  and  the 
Bosphorus  was  henceforth  for  several 
centuries  the  western  limit  of  the  polyg- 
amotis  practices  of  Asia. 
'  It  was  during  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  extending  from  323  to  716 
A.  D.,  that  the  great  bar- 

G-reece  affected  .  .  .         '^ 

by  barbarian        bariau   invasions  occurred, 

invasions.  i  , ,  .  ,  ^ 

under  the  impact  of 
which  the  Western  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans went  down  into  night.  In  the 
reign  of  Arcadius,  the  first  emperor  of 
the  East,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of  the  Goths, 
set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Europe.  'But 
before  beginning  his  -wars  in  the  West 
he  ravaged  the  whole  of  Greece.  In  the 
middle  of  the  following  century  Attila, 
with  his  Huns,  desolated  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube.  He  forced  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  II  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  as  the  price  of  exemption.  It  is 
believed  that  in  475,  before  Theodoric 
the  Great  began  his  great  march  at  the 
head  of  the  Visigoths,  he  seriously  con- 


templated the  conquest  of  Greece.  The 
peninsular  character  of  the  country  and 
its  small  extent  saved  it  somewhat  from 
the  general  deluge  of  barbarism  which 
swept  across  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
rolling  into  Western  Europe.  At  times 
Bulgarian  and  Slavonic  tribes  pressed 
upon  Northern  Greece,  to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  the  people.  At  one  epoch  the 
Servians  and  the  Croatians  occupied  Dal- 


EMPEROR   CONSTANTINE. 

matia  and  lUyricum.  These  people, 
however,  had  the  agricultural  instinct, 
quickly  settled  into  permanency,  and  as- 
sented to  dependency  on  the  Eastern 
empire. 

There  were,  however,  in  this  long 
period  of  disturbance  and  tumult  many 
short  intervals  of  peace  and  comparative 
prosperity  among  the  Hellenic  popula- 
tions.    In  the  heart  of  the  Dark   Ages 
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the  Eastern  emperors  continued  to  draw 
from  Greece  to  their  courts  the  little 
genius  which  the  world   still   possessed. 


flooded  Central  Europe.  In  course  of 
time  a  new  enemy  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon.     Islam  became  a  specter  on  the  side 


ATTILA  ON  THE  FUNERAL  PYRE  AFTER  HIS  OVERTHROW  BY  AETIUS. 


The  ancient  ideal  and  intellectual  su- 
premacy of  the  Greek  race  did  not  wholly 
give  place  to  the   barbarism  which   had 


of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  But  the  re- 
ligion of  the  desert  was  afraid  of  the 
water.     The  sea  held  the  followers  of  the 
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Prophet  at  bay,  and  they  beat  tip  against 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  ^gean  until 
they  found  a  strait  narrow  enough  to  af- 
ford an  easy  crossing  into  Europe.  The 
Intervals  of         Student  of  history  will  not 

TeS^ayby        ^^il    tO    UOtC     that    MohaUl- 

the  sea.  medanism  has  attained  its 

only  two  footholds  in   Europe  by  step- 


the  Bosphorus  prevailed.  They  crossed 
over  to  Europe.  They  encircled  Con- 
stantinople.        They      beat   Extinction  of 

about     the    walls     until    the    Eastern  empire 
and  rise  of  the 

terrified  Constantine  XIII  crescent. 
gave  up  in  despair,  and  the  crescent  was 
lifted  above  the  dome    of    vSt.   Sophia. 
Greece  and   the    Greek  race  gave  way 


PINDUb  MULNJ  Vl\^— \ 


ping  over  the  Bosphorus  and  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  The  unaided  eye  easily 
reaches  across  either  of  these  channels 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  Saracens  of 
the  Dark  Ages  would  never  have  at- 
tempted the  invasion  of  Europe  if  Asia 
Minor  and  Africa  had  not  virtually 
touched  the  continent  in  the  two  places 
referred  to. 

In  course  of  time  the  Turcomans  on 


under  the  impact,  and  Mohammedanism 
continued  its  spread  to  the  borders  of 
Russia  on  the  north  and  Hungary  on 
the  west.  It  was  the  last  of  many  for- 
eign dominations  which  were  to  pre- 
cede the  emergence  of  the  modern 
Greeks.  Brunet  de  Presle,  in  his  work 
on  mediaeval  and  modern  Greece,  has, 
on  the  title  page,  virtually  summarized 
the  vicissitudes  through  M'hich  the  Hel- 
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lenic  race  passed  from  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  down  to  modern  times.  The 
work  is  entitled  Greece — Roman,  Byzan- 
tine,  Turk,  and  Rrc^ntrrafr. 


r:ri£.^fli/;/iE 


With    the    opening  of    the  drama  of 
modern  history  we  discover 

Analysis  of  the  t      • 

present  Greek  m  Greccc  three  distmct 
populations.  ^^^^^  representative  of  her 
ancient  people.     These  are  the  modern 


Greeks,  the  Albanians,  and  the  Walla- 
chians.  Of  the  latter  people,  who  are 
descended  from  a  Latin  stock,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.     Their 

i__ habitation    is  on 

the  mountainous 
bordersof  North- 
western Greece, 
next  to  the  mod- 
ern kingdom  of 
Roumania,  from 
which,  indeed, 
they  have  spread 
into  the  broken 
country  of  the 
Pindus.  Until 
comparatively 
recent  times  they 
were  a  numerous 
and  powerful 
group  of  half- 
civilized  tribes, 
who  as  late  as 
1 8  5 1  were  esti- 
mated at  fifty 
thousand.  They 
speak  not  only 
their  own  tongue , 
the  V  a  1  c  h  ,  or 
Roumania,  but 
also  modern 
Greek.  More  re- 
cently they  have 
for  the  most  part 
become  assimi- 
lated with  the 
Greek  race,  and 
at  present  only  a 
remnant  of  the 
Wallachian  stock 
remains  within 
the  borders  of  what  was  ancient  Greece. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  for  the  pres- 
ent will  be  directed  to  the  two  greater 
peoples,  the  modern  Greeks  and  the  Al- 
banians. 
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The  Greeks  speak  a  language  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Attic.  They 
Modern  Greeks  claim  a  desccnt  from,  the 
the  descendants     j^  Hellenic  race,  and  the 

of  the  three  an-  ' 

cient  races.  evidence  of    their    speech, 

their  features,  their  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, all  tend  to  the  verification  of  the 
claim.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  in  parts  of  the  country  the  inhab- 
itants appear  to  be  the  descendants  of. 
the  Slavonians — who,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  trans- 
formed into  a  Hellenic  type — rather  than 
ethnic  representatives  of  the  true  Greeks 
of  antiquity.  Taking  a  general  survey 
of  the  character  and  distribution  of  the 
three  peoples  of  modern  Greece,  we  find 
them  manifestly  the  descendants,  in 
general  terms,  of  the  three  races  by 
which  the  country  was  populated  in  an- 
tiquity. The  Greeks  are  the  offspring 
of  an  Attic  and  Doric  ancestry.  The 
Albanians  are  the  representatives  of  the 
old  lUyrian  stock,  and  the  AVallachians 
of  the  Thracians. 

It    may  be   thought   fanciful  thus    to 

identify  the  three  modern  peoples  with 

the     three     ancient    races 

Persistency  of 

peoples  in  cung-    wlio    held     approximately 

ing  to  localities.      . ,  ,         • .       -  i      . 

the  same  territories,  but 
the  facts  give  warrant  to  the  hypothesis. 
The  extreme  persistency  of  mankind  in 
clinging  to  the  soil,  in  growing  fast,  so 
to  speak,  in  certain  localities,  and  holding 
on  through  generations  and  centuries, 
must  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have 
given  even  casual  attention  to  ethno- 
graphic and  historical  subjects.  Noth- 
ing human  can  surpass  the  tenacity  of  a 
given  people  in  clinging  to  its  favorite 
territory.  No  shock  or  convulsion  of 
the  natural  world,  no  catastrophe  of  war 
and  conquest,  no  dreadful  visitation  of 
pestilence  and  famine  can  loosen  the 
hold  of  a  people  upon  the  locality  which 
it   has    chosen   under   the    influence    of 


race  instincts.  True  it  is  that  in  course 
of  time  the  passion  may  come  for  migra- 
tion, and  the  race  will,  under  its  in- 
fluence, be  as  pertinacious  in  its  dispo- 
sition to  move  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
obstinate  in  holding  to  a  given  locality. 

In  observing  the  progress  and  disper- 
sion of  peoples  into  foreign  parts  we 
sometimes  fail  to  consider  The  disposition 
the  human  residuum  which  t^::^ 
is  left  behind.  The  ad-  trated. 
venturous  part  goes  forth  under  some 
hope  of  betterment  or  love  of  vicissitude. 
But  the  unadventurous  remains  in  the 
original  seat,  and  the  void  is  soon  filled 
with  new  generations  who  have,  by  the 
force  of  heredity,  more  conservative  in- 
stincts than  those  who  have  gone  into 
foreign  regions.  If  we  take  the  case  of 
a  single  family  and  observe  its  history, 
we  shall  find  in  the  same  an  epitome  of  all 
that  may  be  said  of  a  tribe  or  of  a  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  family,  let  us  say,  of  a  father 
and  mother,  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Two  of  the  sons  go  abroad  by  adventure. 
A  barbarian  foray  in  the  settlement  re- 
sults in  the  killing  of  the  father  and  one 
son.  One  other  son  and  two  of  the 
daughters  are  carried  into  captivity. 
But  the  remaining  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  hold  fast.  In  the  very  next 
generation  the  two  sons  head  two  fam- 
ilies bearing  the  ancestral  name,  plant- 
ing themselves  within  a  mile  of  the 
paternal  home,  and  the  two  daughters 
become  by  marriage  the  mothers  in 
two  other  households  not  five  miles 
away.  In  the  course  of  three  generations 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  original 
father  number  seventy,  one  half  of 
whom  bear  the  ancestral  name,  and  all 
of  whom  are  more  ardently  devoted  to 
the  locality  than  if  disaster  and  death 
had  never  visited  it. 

So  also  of  the   tribe,    and  in   a  larger 
sense  of  the  people.      History  is  full  of 
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illustrations  of  a  given  race  wliicli  lias 
clung-  persistently  from  generation  to 
Persistency  of  generation  to  some  unau- 
nanttn  holding  spicious  region,  exposed  to 
its  place.  every  hazard  and  hardship 

that  imagination  could  picture  or  nature 
and  man  invent.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  we  are  able  to  understand 
how  a  residual  element  of  the  ancient 
Greek  race  in  Attica  and  the  neighbor- 
ing states  always  continued  in  the  favor- 
ite locality,  always  increasing  and  filling 
up  the  spaces  vacated  by  war  and  dis- 
aster, always  maintaining  with  less  for- 
eign admixture  than  we  might  suppose 
the  original  stock  and  character  of  the 
race. 

Thus  also  in  Illyria  we  may  see  the 
ancient  frontiersmen  and  backwoodsmen 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  shaggy  rustics  of 
Epirus  and  yEtolia,  persisting  in  their 
residence,  leaving  ever  a  residue  of  the 
original  race  in  the  original  locality, 
surviving  every  wreck  and  invasion,  un- 
til the  ancient  stock  reappears  at  last, 
in  modern  times,  in  the  Albanian  race. 
The  same  thing  has  been  going  on  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth,  preserving 
in  some  measure  in  every  locality  at 
least  a  certain  percentage  of  its  primi- 
tive population. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  modern 
Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the  Al- 
banians  and  Wallachians, 

Centers  of  mod-  . 

em  Greek  de-       have  their  Center  m  the  Pel- 

Telopment.  t  •      i      i  j 

oponnesus.  Laconia  holds 
two  of  the  most  Grecian  of  all  modern 
tribes.  These  are  the  Mainotes  and  the 
Tshakones,  who  speak  a  peculiar  dialect 
of  Greek  and  have  little  intercourse  with 
their  neighbors.  The  Mainotes  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  personal  beauty 
by  all  travelers  who  have  visited  Greece, 
even  in  the  present  century.  The  mod- 
ern Greek  girl  of  Laconia  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  the  Dorian  maiden  of  the 


heroic  ages.  During  the  long  and  dis- 
graceful domination  by  the  Turks,  these 
Mainote  descendants  of  the  ancient 
race  have  virtually  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. For  generations  they  have 
made  their  houses  into  keeps,  from 
which  they  have  defended  themselves 
against  the  aggressions  of  their  enemies. 
But  the  Greek  race — the  modern  Greeks 
— extends  into  several  of  the  central  and 
northern  states,  and  the  capital,  politi- 
cally as  well  as  socially,  is  Athens. 

The  principal  inquiry  with  which  the 
ethnographer  and  historian  are  con- 
cerned as  it  relates  to  the  to  what  extent 
Greeks  of  to-day  is  to  what  r.tr'^f.T"" 

■J  preserve  an- 

extent  they  have  pre-  <=ient  traits, 
served  the  temper  and  characteristics  of 
their  great  ancestry.  On  this  point  au- 
thorities are  far  from  agreement.  Con- 
trary views  have  been  strenuously  main- 
tained as  though  partisan  prejudice  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion. In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  modern  Greeks  have  preserved 
to  a  great  degree  the  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  the  alertness  of  activity  of 
their  ancestors.  They  appear  to  be 
fully  as  inquisitive,  as  eager  to  find  out 
new  things,  as  adroit  as  were  the  Greeks 
of  the  classical  ages.  They  also  have 
the  same  disposition  to  debate  and  to 
wrangle,  even  over  trifles.  In  general, 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  learn,  to 
extend  and  vary  their  information,  is  a 
predominant  characteristic  which,  since 
the  country  was  liberated — to  a  certain 
extent — from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks, 
has  wrought  wonderful  results  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Greek  race. 

Another     characteristic     which     has 
been  preserved  is  that  cun-  intellectual 
ning    and     subtlety,     ^^  tS^:l^.^ 
finesse    and  stratagem   for  in  the  moderns, 
which  the  old  Greeks  were  proverbial  in 
all  time.     No  doubt  this  disposition  has 
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been  intensified  by  the  oppression  and 
cruelties  to  which,  the  people  have  been 
subjected  by  their  foreign  masters.  It 
has  been   noted,   too,   that  the    modern 


■x.,^^^^0 


MODERN   GREEK   TYPE — WOMAN   OF   MANTOUDI. 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  after  a  sketch  of  H.  Belle. 

Greeks  have,  even  in  times  of  discour- 
agement and  disaster,  that  same  reviv- 
ing cheerfulness,  that  quick  reaction  of 
spirits  for  which  their  ancestors  were 
noted,  and  which  has  made  the  modern 


Greek  character  an  analogue  of  the 
French. 

In  person  and  physique  the  Greeks 
have  preserved  to  a  considerable  extent 
the    qualities    of  their  an- 

Physioal  oharac- 

cestry.     They  are  tall  and  teristics  of  the 

11       /,  1  ,1  modern  Greeks. 

well  formed — not  heavy 
like  the  Germans  and  other  peoples  of 
Western  Europe,  but  sinewy,  active.  ' 
The  face  is  oval,  the  nose  long  and 
arched,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  expres- 
sion animated.  It  is  said  that  an  obese 
person  is  rarely  or  never  seen  in  Greece. 
In  bodily  movement,  in  erectness,  in 
the  elastic  step,  which  is  preserved  even 
to  the  age  of  seventy,  the  Greek  of  to- 
day is  the  fitting  representative  of  his 
Hellenic  ancestry.  In  parts  of  Morea 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  ^-Egean  these 
bodily  characteristics  are  exhibited  in  the 
highest  perfection,  and  he  who  wanders 
about  at  will  through  the  streets  of  a  town 
or  along  the  highways  in  the  country 
place  will  meet  among  the  people  many 
examples  of  a  physical  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion so  highly  developed  that,  as  one  has 
said,  they  might  have  been  used  for 
models  by  Phidias. 

In  another  respect  the  modern  race  is 
a  perfect  antitype  of  the  original.     The 
Old  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  morose, 
melancholy  spirit,  and  their  jocularity  and 
descendants  have  the  same  ^^^"jr.- 

freedom     from     the     down-    soendent  race. 

cast  mood  and  forbidding  disposition. 
Either  a  certain  instinct  in  the  race,  a 
certain  innate  optimism  of  character, 
preserves  it  from  gloominess  and  grief, 
or  else  the  climate  and  phj^sical  environ- 
ment of  Greece  are  such  as  to  make 
moroseness  and  gloom  impossible  in  the 
people  inhabiting  this  peninsula  and 
these  islands.  It  was  noted  in  ancient 
times  that  no  Greek  committed  suicide, 
none  became  insane ;  and  the  same  facts 
are  present  in  the  Greece  of  to-day.    In- 
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sanity  is  an  unknown  circumstance ; 
and  the  reasons  for  living  so  far  out- 
weigh the  reasons  for  dying  that  no  one 
takes  his  own  life. 

Other   cheering    particulars    may    be 

cited    in    the    character   of  the  modern 

Greeks.     They  are  the  most 

Temperance  and 

chastity  of  the  temperate  people  of  all 
peop  e.  Europe.     In  fact,  inebriety 

is  unknown  in    the    country.     Wine  is 


In  still  another  respect  modern  Greek 
life  is  to  be  commended  in  the  highest 
degree.  Chastity  is  wellnigh  universal. 
There  is  no  other  Christian  country  in 
which  the  sexual  relation  is  guarded  by 
so  high  a  sentiment  as  in  Greece.  The 
institution  of  marriage  appears  to  be 
afflicted  with  but  few  of  the  evils  which 
attend  it  in  most  of  the  Western  coun- 
tries.     In  the  states  of  Europe  generally 


GREEK  HOME  NEAR  MANTOUDI.— Di 


produced  in  large  quantities  not  only  for 
export  but  for  home  consumption ;  but 
no  Greek  drinks  to  drunkenness.  Excess 
in  food  is  equally  unknown.  The  few 
exceptions  emphasize  the  law  of  sobriety. 
Even  in  the  few  instances  where  the 
drunken  habit  is  discovered  it  is  almost 
invariably  found  among  foreigners. 


the  percentage  of  illegitimate  birth  ranges 
from  three  to  twenty-two.  In  Greece  the 
highest  rate  is  one  and  four  tenths 
per  cent.  This  peculiaily  cheering  fact 
in  Greek  society  appears,  moreover,  to 
be  the  result  of  a  certain  native  instinct 
and  preference,  a  certain  disposition  to 
hold    sacred    the    relation    between    the 
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sexes,  rather  than  any  enforced  disci- 
pline of  law,  whether  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical. 

The  two  prevailing  sentiments  with 


:^^  -  r^  _. 


AN    ARCADIAN    DEPUTY — TYPE. 
ir,iwn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 


the  modern  Greeks  are  patriotism  and 
the  love  of  freedom.  Both  of  these  feel- 
ings amount  to  passions,  and  both  have 
manifestly  been  inherited  from  the  an- 
cient ancestry  of  the  race.  In  patriotic  at- 


tachment to  their  country  the  Greeks 
are  unrivaled  among  modern  peoples — 
unless  it  should  be  in  France.  The  love 
for  the  particular  locality  where  the 
Greek  peasant  has 
his  home, his  read- 
iness to  expose 
his  life  in  its  de- 
fense, his  zeal  in 
maintaining  the 
interests  of  his 
native  place,  are 
among  the  most 
conspicuous  traits 
of  the  national 
character.  The 
love  of  liberty 
takes  the  same 
democratic  form 
which  it  had  in 
ancient  times. 
The  Greeks  seek 
to  be  free  by  be- 
ing equal.  No 
other  people  feel 
so  deep  an  antag- 
onism to  artificial 
distinctions  of  so- 
ciety as  do  the 
Greeks.  They 
will  not  allow  the 
J^  growth  of  any 
^S  class  distinctions. 
They  resent  with 
bitterness  and  vi- 
olence an)'  as- 
sumption of  su- 
^  periority,  whether 
such  assumption 
proceed  from 
wealth,  from  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  or  any  Oth-    prevailing  patrl- 

er  circumstance.    They  are  "a^ofrhe 
exceedingly  jealous  of  even  modem  Greeks, 
the  temporary  preeminence  of  those  in 
office,  and  are  willing  that  the    offices, 
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aye,  the  crown  itself,  shall  be  held  by 
foreigners  rather  than  admit  the  superi- 
ority of  any  one  Greek  over  his  fellows. 
It  is,  so  far  as  its  instincts  are  concerned, 
altogether  the  most  democratic  society 
in  Europe  or  the  world. 

The  intellectual  hunger  of  the  Greeks 
has  found  expression  in  institutional 
Hunger  of  the  forms  and  usages.  The 
Sscipunfof  disposition  to  educate  is  uni- 
schoois.  versal.     The  higher  insti- 

tutions of  learning  are  patronized  by  the 
state  and  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  people.  There  is  nothing  fictitious 
about  the  popular  eagerness  to  attain  in- 
tellectual development.  Modern  Greek 
boys  will  undergo  every  discomfort  and 
hardship  in  order  to  attend  school.  No 
public  excitement  can  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  university 
from  their  attendance  upon  recitations 
and  lectures.  During  the  revolution  of 
1863,  when  the  public  mind  was  in  a  vio- 
lent turmoil,  when  insurrection  showed 
itself  on  every  hard,  the  young  men  in 
attendance  on  the  University  of  Athens 
came  daily  to  their  classes  with  the  arms 
of  the  National  Guard  in  their  hands. 
The  hunger  for  education  is  felt  even  by 
the  lowest  classes.  Servants  are  seen 
with  books  in  their  hands.  Greek  sta- 
ble boys  and  scullions,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  dirty  work,  study  their  letters  and 
learn  to  read  and  cipher.  It  is  too 
early  as  yet  to  estimate  the  results  which 
may  be  presently  expected  to  flow  from 
these  dispositions  in  the  people,  but  the 
laws  of  nature  and  history  must  be  re- 
versed, or  at  least  fatally  impeded  in 
their  normal  action,  if  a  great  intellec- 
tual career  does  not  open  before  this 
people. 

During  the  present  century  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  have  given  the  strongest 
proof  of  a  national  spirit  and  of  their 
willingness  to  achieve  independence  at 


whatever  cost  of  life  and  treasure.     It  is 
not  purposed  to  recount  here  the  heroic 

struggle      which    continued    Proof  of  national 

from  182 1  to  1829,  resiilt-  ^^^^^^'fefo^ 
ing  in  the  unseating  of  the  freedom. 
Ottoman  Turk  from  his  shameful  dom- 
ination in  Greece.  The  story  is  suffi- 
ciently inspiring.  The  Greek  literature 
of  the  period  has  embalmed  it,  and  the 
philhellenic  spirit  among  all  nations 
has  attested  the  far-reaching  sympathy 
which  the  struggle  has  inspired.  It  is 
a  history  which  can  hardly  be  eclipsed 
by  incidental  accusations  and  criticisms 
brought  against  the  Greeks  by  those 
poorly  qualified  to  appreciate  their  vir- 
tues or  to  pass  judgment  on  their  vices. 

It  can  not  be  truthfully  denied  that  a 
certain  subtlety  of  character  peculiar  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  has  been  ti^ansmitted 
to  modern  times,  and  that  survival  of  an- 
the  old  spirit  of  stratagem  itS^oranttTc^ 
and  even    dishonesty  may  gemus. 
be  discovered  in  the  modern  representa- 
tives   of    the    Hellenic   race,    but  along 
with  these  faults  we  must  recognize  and 
admire    the  greatness  and  valor  of  the 
people. 

We  may  here  pause  to  point  out  brief- 
ly one  or  two  strange  contrarieties  pre- 
sented in  recent  ethnic  history.  Though 
the  modern  Greeks  have  preserved  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  intellectual  acu- 
men of  their  ancestors,  they  have  failed 
to  perpetuate  or  repeat  its  artistic  facul- 
ties and  achievements.  The  purely  in- 
tellectual perceptions  appear  to  be  as 
keen  in  the  Greek  race  of  the  present 
time  as  they  were  in  the  ancient  stock ; 
but  the  ideal  and  imaginative  faculties 
have  disappeared  in  the  coldness  and 
gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  in  the  Roman 
race  exactly  the  opposite  tendency. 
While  the  Romans  were  themselves  an 
unartistic  people,  unable  at  the  first  to 
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appreciate  and  always  unable  to  produce 
in  any  high  degree,  except  by  imitation, 
Reversal  of  art  the  artistic  wonders  which 
Grtk^and  the  g^^w  from  the  Greek  mind 
Romans.  as   the   blossom    from   the 

stem,  the  modern  Romans — the  Italians 
— have  become  the  most  art-producing- 
people  of  all  Europe.  In  music,  in 
poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  sculpture  the 
mediaeval  Italians  led  the  way;  and  to 
the  present  time  their  claim  to  the  first 
rank  in  some  of  these  particulars  can 
hardly  be  controverted.  Thus  while  in 
Italy  an  unartistic  ancestry  has  produced 
an  artistic  race,  in  the  Grecian  peninsula 
the  most  artistic  people  of  the  ancient 
world  have  left  as  their  descendants  a 
people  from  whose  intellects  and  imagi- 
nations the  ideal  and  creative  faculties 
seem  to  have  disappeared. 

The  spirit  of  public  affairs  is  abroad  in 
modern  Greece.  Questions  of  public 
Passionate  ad-  policy  are  debated  with 
rnrGi::ksr/-  energy  that  might  well  re- 
tiieir  ancestors,  mind  ouc  of  the  disputa- 
tious  habits  of  the  ancient  people.  At 
the  present  time,  as  of  old,  what  is  pub- 
lic business  is  the  business  of  every 
Greek.  Much  of  this  interest — an  intel- 
ligent interest  withal — is  to  be  traced  to 
the  admiration  of  the  modern  Greeks 
for  their  ancestors.  We  might  well 
pause  to  note  the  difference  of  the  back- 
ward look  among  the  diverse  peoples  of 
the  modern  era.  Most  of  them,  all  in- 
deed who  have  a  Teutonic  ancestry,  look 
back  to  barbarian  beginnings  and  to  a 
slow,  laborious,  and  violent  emergence, 
by  painful  stages,  from  a  primitive  sav- 
agery. Among  the  Latin  races  of  the 
present  time  there  is  little  of  the  admir- 
ing gaze  for  the  great  Roman  race  from 
which  they  are  descended.  The  French, 
for  instance,  perceive  clearly  enough  the 
peculiar  vices — the  arrogance,  the 
haughtiness,,  the  willful    indifference   to 


human  rights,  the  spoliating  spirit,  the 
arbitrary  principles  of  government — 
which  were  present  in  the  society  of 
ancient  Rome ,  and  they  are    little  dis- 


WOMAN   OF   LALA — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph. 

posed  to  court  a  revival  of  such  elements 
in  modern  times.  But  the  Greeks  look 
back  with  indescribable  pride  to  that 
great   intellectual,   artistic,    warlike  an- 
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cestry  whose  deeds  and  fame  shine  afar 
beyond  the  obscurity  and  darkness  of 
the  medieval  night.  They  would  emu- 
late the  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  They 
would  achieve  greatness  by  the  same 
means  as  they,  and  naturally  choose  the 
same  methods  of  reaching  preeminence 
as  did  the  Greeks  of  old. 

There  has  been  within  the  present 
half-century  a  rapid  approximation  of 
Approximation  the  Greek  to  the  form  and 
tlttaTofW^est-  manner  of  his  kinspeople 
ern  Europe.  in  Western  Europe.  His 
semi-Oriental  costume  has  given  place 
to  a  habit  like  that  of  Germany  and 
France.  His  manners  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  European  mood  and  tense. 
He  still  retains  the  unref ormed  calendar, 
and  is  therefore  behind  the  Western 
nations  by  some  twelve  days  in  his  com- 
putation of  time.  In  his  social  system 
there  is  still  a  confluence  of  methods 
from  the  East  and  the  West.  Monog- 
amy is  the  law,  and  is  adhered  to,  as 
we  have  seen,  both  in  letter  and  spirit. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  the 
Greek  husband  may  remarry  a  second 
Marriage  and  and  a  third  time ;  not  a 
"x^etffmaif^  fourth.  Greekgirlsaremar- 
population.  riageable  at  thirteen   years 

of  age,  and  the  young  men  at  sixteen. 
The  marriage  is  arranged  by  the  parents 
of  the  parties.  These  latter  features  are 
Oriental,  as  is  also  that  rule  which  re- 
quires the  bride  to  bring  a  dowry  in  the 
form  of  a  house  or  furniture  or  money 
to  the  groom.  Among  the  peasants  it  is 
not  infrequently  the  case  that  unmar- 
ried girls  wear  their  whole  dowry  in  the 
form  of  a  headdress,  containing  many 
pieces  of  money — this  to  the  end  that 
the  prospective  husband  may  know  his 


estate!  Early  marriage  is  prevalent. 
As  a  rule,  the  relation  is  contracted  in 
youth.  Greece  is  the  only  European 
country  in  which  the  males  are  in  excess 
of  the  females ;  and  this  circumstance 
has  doubtless  contributed  to  stimulate 
the  marrying  disposition  of  the  people. 

During    the    great    revolution     with 
which    the  first  quarter  of  the  century 

closed      the      population     of    Number  and  dls- 

Greece  was  much  reduced  ^^r^";the 
and  scattered.  The  bru-  Greek  cities, 
tality  and  vindictiveness  of  the  Turks 
acted  as  a  scourge  worse  than  the  com- 
bined devastation  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence. On  the  coming  forth  of  the 
Greeks  to  independence  they  numbered 
only  about  six  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand. The  census  of  1879  showed  a 
population  of  one  million  six  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  thousand,  being  an 
average  of  eighty-four  to  the  square 
mile.  The  most  densely  peopled  part 
of  the  country  is  the  Ionian  islands, 
where  the  average  rises  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  to  the  square  mile. 
Continental  Greece  is  the  most  thinly 
populated  of  any  European  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Swe- 
den. But  the  rate  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  total  has  been  doubled  since 
1832.  Greece  contains  no  city  of  the 
first  class.  The  population  of  Athens  is 
but  little  over  sixty  thousand.  Patras 
has  twenty-six  thousand ;  Corfu,  twenty- 
four  thousand ;  Syra,  twenty-one  thou- 
sand; and  Zante,  twenty  thousand.  The 
odd  disparity  between  the  number  of 
men  and  women  is  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Nor  have  ethnologists  as 
yet  been  able  to  explain  a  fact  so  un- 
usual in  a  country  so  long  inhabited. 
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Chapter   LIV.— The  A^lbanians. 


HE  second  ethnic  divi- 
sion of  the  peoples  in 
modern  Greece  is  the 
Albanians.  They  are 
known  in  the  vernac- 
tilar  as  Skipetars,  or 
Arnauts,  meaning 
mountaineers,  or  highlanders.  As  we 
have  said,  Albania  Proper  is  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  ancient  Greek  country 
of  Illyria.  But  the  Albanian  race  is  by 
Albanians  the  uo  means  limited  to  this 
thTaTl^T"'  region.  On  the  contrary, 
luyrians.  it  has  extended  over  Attica 

and  Megaris,  with  the  exception  of  the 
capital  cities.  The  greater  part  of 
Boeotia,  a  considerable  district  of  Locris, 
and  the  southern  half  of  Euboea  are  also 
inhabited  by  Albanians.  Parts  of  ^gina 
and  Andros  and  the  islands  of  Salamis, 
Paros,  Hydra,  and  Spezzia  have  the 
same  stock ;  and  in  Argolis,  Sicyonia, 
Arcadia,  Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Elis 
settlements  of  Albanians  are  found  here 
and  there. 

The  people  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  which  is  an  Aryan  dialect,  trace- 
Derivation  of  the  able  no  doubt  to  that  an- 
SeTf ih^;'"-  cient  form  of  Greek  which 
Greek  tongue.  was  spoken  in  Illyria  at 
the  time  of  the  Hellenic  ascendency. 
But  nearly  all  the  Albanians  outside  of 
their  own  country  have  learned  Greek, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  neglected  and  forgotten  their 
native  language.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed 
that  iu  Greece  Proper  there  were  in  1870 
only  about  thirty-seven  thousand  of  the 
Albanian  race  who  had  not  adopted  the 
Greek  tongue.  They  have  also  become 
members  of  the  Greek  Church.  In 
Albania  Proper,  Mohammedanism  is  the 
U 


prevalent  religion,  though  the  Greek 
orthodox  faith  is  acknowledged  and  per- 
mitted. 

We    are  able  to  trace  with   tolerable 
certainty    the    long   series  of  historical 

transformations    by     which    Historical  trans- 

the  ancient  Epirotes,  II-  S^cTeti^to 
lyrians,  and  Macedonians  Albanians, 
were  reborn  during  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  modern  Albanian  race.  We  have 
seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  something 
of  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  this  region.  Their 
greatest  nationality  was  achieved  under 
the  Macedonian  supremacy.  After  the 
decline  of  Macedonia  and  the  resolution 
of  the  nation  into  petty  states,  the  old 
instincts  revived — the  instincts  of  war 
and  independence.  In  course  of  time 
the  Gauls  and  Bulgarians  began  to  press 
upon  Greece,  and  the  Greek  race  in  its 
entirety  was  threatened  with  extinction 
by  the  barbarians.  Now  it  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  Illyrians  and  men  of 
Epirus  constituted  a  breakwater  against 
the  floods.  For  a  long  time  they  main- 
tained a  defensive  attitude  against  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  races  on  the  north 
and  west.  At  length  the  Moham- 
medans came  in  from  the  East,  and  the 
people  whom  we  may  now  call  Alba- 
nians had  to  face  about  and  defend 
themselves  against  Islam.  The  Turks 
made  little  headway  against  this  resolute 
enemy.  A  popular  leader  appeared  in 
the  celebrated  George  Castriota,  whom 
the  Turks  called  Scanderbeg.  Time 
and  again  Mohammed  II,  after  his  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  set  his  armies 
against  the  Albanians,  only  to  suffer 
defeat  at  their  hands.  After  vainly  try- 
ing to  subjugate  them,  he  acknowledged 
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their  independence  b)'  formal  treaty, 
until  after  tlie  death  of  Scanderbeg, 
when  the  war  was  renewed. 

In  T47!^    Scnt.'iri    was   bcsiep;ed  bv  the 


GKLEK    1  I 
I  by  E.  Ronja 


photograph. 


Turks,  and  the  struggle  ended  adversely 
to  the  Albanians.  But  the  mountaineers 
never  truly  accepted  the  domination  of 
the  Turks.  The  latter  were  obliged  to 
hire  the   Albanian   .soldiers  to  serve  in 


the  army  of  the  sultan,  and  to  excite 
their  natural  love  of  booty  with  the  pros- 
pect of  plunder  in  foreign  Historical  vicis- 
wars.    During  the  Ottoman  situde^  of  Aiba- 

c>  mans  irom  ni- 

ascendency  the  Albani-  teenth  century, 
ans  remained  in  dependence  upon  the 
Mohammedan  empire.  But  no  sooner 
did  that  power  begin  to  decline  than  the 
old  spirit  revived  among  the  tribes  of 
Macedonia  and  lUyria,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  the  renowned  Ali  Pasha, 
Albania,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  regained  her  rank  and  became 
almost  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
fame  of  this  war  and  of  its  audacious 
leader  gave  subsequent  character  to  the 
race.  The  Albanians  were  ever  after- 
wards inflamed  with  the  recollections  of 
their  struggle  and  victories,  and  Ali 
Pasha  entered  into  the  war  songs  of  the 
country  as  a  national  hero. 

During  the  whole  career  of  the  Alba- 
nian race  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, at  the  close  of  the  fif-    The  race  warers 

teenth  century,  it  has  been  ^^^Z^lll\^, 

subjected    to    the    action    of    Turcomans. 

counter  forces,  some  of  which  have 
drawn  the  people  toward  the  Turks  and 
others  toward  the  Greeks.  By  race  in- 
stinct they  have  sympathized  with  the 
Greeks,  but  their  religious  faith  has 
kept  them  in  alliance  with  Turkey.  In 
the  western  part  of  Albania,  particularly 
in  the  region  of  the  Suli  mountains,  the 
Greek  Church  has  maintained  its  place  ; 
and  the  Albanians,  who  are  scattered  in 
the  states  of  Central  and  Southern 
Greece,  are  generally  adherents  of  that 
Church.  All  such  have  sympathized 
with  the  movements  of  the  modern 
Greeks  in  the  direction  of  nationality. 
But  the  Macedonian  Albanians  have 
been  kept  under  the  sway  of  the 
Porte. 

It  was  this  condition  of  affairs  that 
gave  opportunity  to  Ali  Pasha  to  play 
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double  with  the  Turkish  power  during 
his  whole  career.      It  was  the  same  cir- 
cumstance which  prevented 

Albanians  fail  to  ,,         . 

uphold  the  cause  the    Albanians    from    en- 

cf  the  Greeks.         ,       .  i  i.'i  •    i        j.i 

tering  heartily  into  the 
cause  of  Greek  independence.  If  they 
had  flung  themselves  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  great  rebellion  of  1821,  and  if 
the  Greeks  had  received  them  in  the 
same  spirit,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  country  Avould  have  been 
emancipated  from  Turkish  rule.  But 
the  religious  hatreds  existing  between 
the  two  races  prevented  any  such  union, 
and  the  Albanians  either  stood  aloof 
from  the  contest  or  else  made  cause  with 
the  Turks. 

The  Suliotes,  however,  who  had  al- 
ready suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ali  Pasha, 
Patriotic  sym-  and  had  long  endured  the 
^rSthetuir'"  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  took 
o*^s-  up    the    cause    of    Greece. 

Had  they  been  sufficiently  advanced  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  subordination 
required  under  military  discipline,  very 
effective  work  might  have  been  expected 
at  their  hands.  As  it  was,  they,  in 
common  with  the  other  Greeks,  gained 
a  great  military  fame  throughout  AVest- 
ern  Europe.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Marcos  Bozzaris,  they  first  resisted  the 
armies  of  Ali  Pasha  with  a  heroism  wor- 
thy of  the  ancient  race ;  and  afterwards, 
in  1820,  joining  their  forces  with  his  in 
Epirus,  they  obtained  the  restoration  of 
their  mountain  region,  and  then  served 
in  Western  Greece  against  the  Turks. 
In  1822  the  Suliote  army  was  decimated 
in  their  terrible  attack  on  the  stronghold 
of  Kiapha,  from  which  they  attempted 
to  liberate  the  Suliote  garrison  shut  up 
therein.  Bozzaris  then  led  his  country- 
men into  Missolonghi,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  fight  like  a  Greek  hero  of  the 
epic  age,  until  he  was  finally  slain,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  in  a  night  attack  on 


the  Turkish  camp.  Lord  Byron  has  not 
failed  to  catch  the  military  spirit  of  the 
race  in  one  of  his  Greek  war  songs : 

"  Oh  !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  SuUote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote .' 
To  the  wolf  and   the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild 

flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the 

rock." 

The  Albanians  proper  number  about 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
In  this  aggregate  are  in-  Numberof Aiba- 
cluded    such    Greeks    and  ^^'•"'vf^V!!™ 

on  score  of  reli- 

Turks  as  have  settled  in  gi°»- 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Illyria.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  population  are  Mo- 
hammedans, less  than  a  half  Greek  Cath- 
olics. It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the 
whole  body  of  people  sympathize  with 
the  Greek  Church,  and  that  the  accept- 
ance of  Islam  is  traceable  to  interested 
motives.  The  males  in  each  family  go 
to  the  mosque  to  worship,  but  the  women 
nearly  all  attend  the  church.  Both  re- 
ligions are  represented  in  the  same 
household  and  at  the  same  table.  It 
frequently  happens  that  dishes  are 
served  on  the  family  table  which  are 
unclean  to  the  Islamites  but  clean  to  the 
Christians.  The  wife  will  thus  be  seen 
helping  herself  to  food  which  the  hus- 
band and  sons  are  forbidden  to  touch. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  these 
differences  are  factitious,  and  are  main- 
tained only  for  political  rea-  subtlety  of  old 
sons.  Doubtlessthe subtle-  f/^Tvest'Sb:: 
ty  of  the  Greek  race  has  "*a"s- 
contrived  in  such  a  situation  much  de- 
ception and  insincerity.  And  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  the  men  are  more 
infidel  than  are  the  women,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  Islam.  From  these  circum- 
stances the  Albanians  have  never  stood 
well  with  their  masters.  They  are  dis- 
trusted of  infidelity  and  disloyalty  to  the 
Porte.     The  Turks  have  no  confidence 
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in  the  sincerity  or  devotion  of  their 
Albanian  subjects,  and  have  become  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 
contempt.  The  character  which  tlie 
Albanians  maintain  toward  their  mas- 
ters is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  like 
circumstances.  The  craft  and  deceptive 
exploits  of  the  old  race  are  reproduced 
in  the  duplicity  and  treachery  of  their 
modern  descendants.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  these  qualities 
of  character  do  not  involve  the  same 
turpitude  when  employed  against  the 
Turks  as  when  exhibited  in  the  conduct 
of  Western  peoples  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  And  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Albanians  are 
much  more  open  and  frank  than  are  the 
modern  Greeks. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  Europe 
where  so  much  lawlessness  or  individual 
license  exists  as  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts   of     Albania.       The 

License  and 

brigandage  of      Community  is  less  organized 

the  Albanians.        , ,  ,  i  i.        _c 

than  any  other  west  ot 
the  Black  sea.  The  people  are  divided 
into  bands  resembling  somewhat  the 
clans  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  exception  to  find  an  adult 
Albanian  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  a 
member  of  some  group  of  self -governed 
brigands,  whose  chief  energies  are  given 
to  foray  and  plunder.  The  Albanians 
go  full  armed  even  to  their  daily  pur- 
suits. In  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia  the  chief  pro- 
tection of  the  family  is  the  personal 
valor  of  the  men.  It  is  not  regarded  as 
disgraceful  to  lead  the  life  of  brigandage. 
As  the  men  grow  old  and  are  not  suffi- 
ciently active  for  good  service  in  excur- 
sive lawlessness  they  become  settled 
with  their  families,  and  it  is  their  man- 
ner to  speak  to  travelers — not  without 
some  show  of  pride — of  the  various  haz- 


ards and  incidents  of  their  former  life. 
In  such  conversation  the  Albanian  hero 
will  say  without  blush  that  this  or  that 
happened  "  when  I  was  a  robber." 

The  lawless  pursuit  of  plundering  is 
not  disparaged  in  comparison  with  other 
vocations.  The  modern  Al-  value  of  the  Al- 
banian shares  the  indispo-  ^ters^of  the  °^" 
sition  of  the  old  Greek  to  Forte, 
cultivate  the  soil.  He  is  disposed  to  re- 
mand that  work  to  slaves  and  menials 
while  he  goes  forth  into  peril  and  ad- 
venture. The  type  of  courage  for  which 
the  Albanians  are  so  famous  throughout 
Europe  is  Greek  in  every  feature.  No 
one  understands  this  better  than  the 
Turks.  They  accordingly  recruit  their 
armies  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
hill-country  of  Macedonia  and  Illyria. 
Whenever  the  robber  class  is  overstocked 
the  Albanians  drift  from  brigandage  into 
the  pasha's  army,  and  no  other  class  of 
the  Turkish  soldiery  is  so  much  esteemed 
for  valor  and  activity  in-  the  field.  It 
was  this  element  in  the  Turkish  army 
during  the  Crimean  war  that  called 
forth  the  admiration  and  almost  the 
emulation  of  the  British  and  French  sol- 
diers who  were  their  allies  against  the 
Russians.  The  Zouave  uniform  and 
method  of  drill  which  have  become 
popular  in  several  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  are  largely  Albanian  in  their 
origin. 

The  city  population  of  Albania  is  not 
great.  Scutari,  the  capital,  situated  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  industrial  and 
has  about  forty  thousand  ^^^tf^'f  ^ 
inhabitants.  Prisrend  is  clothing, 
the  principal  manufacturing  city.  It  is 
here  that  the  firearms  and  cutlery  used 
by  the  Albanians  for  domestic  and  war- 
like purposes  are  made.  Commerce  is 
not  much  encouraged.  Most  of  the 
merchants  of  the  country  are  Greeks, 
who    have    inherited     the    commercial 
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spirit  from  their  ancestors.  The  exports 
are  almost  exclusively  unmanufactured 
products — cattle,  sheep,  provisions,  silk, 
rawhides,  drugs,  dyestuffs,  salted  meats, 
and  valonia,  the  last  named  being  the 
acorn  cups  from  the  valonia  oaks,  from 
which  the  tannic  acid  of  commerce  is 
manufactured.  Olives,  grapes,  pome- 
granates, oranges,  lemons,  mulberries, 
and  figs  are  produced  for  home  con- 
sumption. Oil,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  timberless  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  supplied  with  building  ma- 
terials from  the  forests  of  Albania.  The 
imports  are  mostly  such  fabrics  as  are 
needed  for  clothing.  A  large  part  of 
the  coarser,  cheaper  manufactures  of 
Germany  are  distributed  in  this  region. 
The  most  active  domestic  trade  is  in  fire- 
arms, cutlery,  gunpowder,  hardware, 
coffee,  and  sugar.  The  national  outer 
garment  for  the  men  is  called  the  capote, 
and  this  is  a  product  of  home  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  most  of  the  firearms 
and  cutlery. 

The  costume  of  the  Albanians  is  one 

of  the  most  picturesque  of  modern  times. 

It  is  in  close   analogy  with 

Picturesqueness  , 

of  the  Albanian  that  of  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  The  under- 
garment is  a  cotton  shirt.  Over  this  is 
a  white  woolen  kilt  which  reaches  to 
the  knees ;  above  this,  a  jacket.  The 
waist  is  bound  with  a  sash,  or  belt,  in 
which  is  distributed  a  plentiful  supply  of 
pistols,  yataghans,  etc.  The  leggings 
are  colored.  The  feet  are  protected 
with  sandals.  The  red  cap,  known  as 
the  Turkish  cap,  is  worn,  and  about  this 
is  generally  twisted  a  red  scarf  or  light 
shawl.  The  garment  of  the  chieftain  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  common 
people  by  elegance  of  material  and  orna- 
mentation. The  jackets  of  the  wealthy 
are  made  of  velvet,  and  are  embroidered 


with  gold.  Military  officers  and  other 
great  men  have  metal  greaves  over  their 
leggings,  and  the  latter  are  made  of 
scarlet  cloth.     The  outer  garment,  for 


ALBANIAN    TYPE — ALEXANDROS    SLAVROS. 
Drawn  by  E.  Ronjat,  from  a  photograph, 

protection  against  rain  and  snow,  is 
the  capote,  a  rough,  shaggy  mantle, 
with  a  bood  to  be  drawn  over  the  head. 
It  is  made  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  or  of 
horsehair  woven  into  fabric.  The  gener- 
al style  of  female  dress  is  like  that  of  the 
men,  but  is  more  varied,  and  frequently 
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fantastical  in  fashion.  We  have  ah-eady 
mentioned  a  custom  among  the  Greek 
peasant  girls  of  wearing  their  dowry  of 
gold  coins  in  their  cap,  or  headdress. 
This  usage  also  holds  among  the  Alba- 
nians. The  hair  is  abundant  and  is  al- 
lowed to  hang  down  the  back  in  heavy 
braids,  which  are  loaded  with  ornaments. 
The  person  and  bearing  of  the  Alba- 
nians is  sufficiently  striking.  They  are 
of   middle    height.      They 

Personal  bearing  . 

and  manners;       havc  the  oval,  Greek  face. 

onset  in  battle.       n^,  j      i  -, 

Ihe  eyes  are  dark  and 
brilliant.  The  cheek  bones  high  and 
prominent.  The  neck  is  peculiarly  long 
and  the  .chest  broad  and  full.  The  air, 
the  manner,  is  haughty  in  the  extreme. 
The  carriage  is  erect  and  majestic — the 
walk  almost  stagelike  in  its  majesty  and 
striding  vigor.  The  disposition  is  al- 
most wholly  Greek.  The  Albanians  are 
never,  as  the  Turks,  dark-spirited,  silent, 
grave,  and  plotting.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  gay,  lively,  joyful  in  manner, 
open,  and  active. 

The  natural  disposition  is  one  of  rest- 
lessness. Excitement  is  the  mental  food 
of  the  people,  and  danger  the  salt  of 
every  action  and  enterprise.  The  cour- 
age, adventure,  and  daring  of  the  men 
amount  to  fierceness.  The  charge  of 
the  Suliotes,  even  the  attack  of  a  band 
of  Albanian  brigands,  is  like  the  oncom- 
ing of  a  storm.  Few  things  merely  hu- 
man can  stand  in  the  wind  of  the  onset. 
Perhaps  in  persistency  of  battle  the  race 
is  not  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  in  the  first 
attack — the  wild  charge  which  is  in- 
tended to  carry  the  field  as  a  blast  sent 
forth.  The  Albanian  soldiers  are  such 
as  the  French  might  be  turned  wild  in 
the  mountains  of  the  East. 

In  several  of  their  traits,  however,  the 
Albanians  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Turks.  Notable  among  these  dis- 
positions is  their    contemptuous    opin- 


ion of  women.  All  Mohammedans  hold 
virtually  that  the  woman  is  only  a  con- 
venient circumstance  of  man's  life,  made 
for  his  pleasure,  associated 

.  .  Contemptuous 

With     him    as   it    were    inci-    estimate  and 
-I       ,11  1   •      ^  .,_     1   •         -11      abuse  of  ■woman. 

dentally,  subject  to  his  will, 
obedient  to  his  commands.  These  opin- 
ions have  been  impressed  upon  the 
Albanians  during  their  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  of  subjection  to  the  Turks. 
They  look  upon  women  as  an  inferior 
order  of  creatures,  even  as  animals ;  and 
the  treatment  which  they  extend  to  their 
wives  and  daughters  is  like  the  senti- 
ment from  which  it  proceeds.  The 
women  are  abused,  exposed  to  hardship, 
compelled  to  toil,  reduced  to  a  menial 
state,  and  held,  indeed,  as  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet  are  wont  to  hold  the 
woman.  Much  slavish  labor  is  put  off 
by  the  Albanian  men  upon  the  women, 
and  they  are  held  to  the  performance  of 
many  tasks,  both  indoors  and  out,  from 
which  the  women  of  Western  Europe  are 
generally  spared.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, their  life  is  freer  than  that  of  their 
sisters  among  the  Turks ;  they  are  not 
obliged  to  seclude  themselves  or  veil 
their  faces  according  to  the  Mohammedan 
habit. 

The  Albanian  language  is  unmistak- 
ably the  modern  expression  of  the  Grseco- 
lUyrian  tongue  of  antiquity.  Genealogy  and 
Its  radical  part  is  as  old  ^Sfntn  °^ 
as  the  speech  of  those  tongue. 
Hellenic  tribes  that  contributed  the  first 
population  to  the  Grecian  peninsula. 
Should  we  look  still  further  we  should 
find  that  this  lUyrian  tongue  of  antiquity 
had  its  own  root  in  .^olic  Greek,  that 
coarse,  barbaric  form  of  speech  which 
the  first  Hellenes  brought  with  them 
islandwise  across  the  ^gean  from 
their  native  seats  in  Phrygia.  But  the 
lUyrian  dialect  as  it  was  spoken  in  the 
days  of  Alexander,  the  days  of  Pyrrhus, 
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the  days  of  Philip  V,  was  destined  to 
suffer  many  vicissitudes  before  it  should 
reach  its  modern  development.  It  must 
feel  the  impact  of  barbarian  languages, 
notably  the  Bulgarian.  Afterwards  it 
must  be  infected  with  Slavonic  influences 
on  the  north.  It  must  feel  the  effects  of 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Greek  race 
on  the  south.      Finallv  it  must  be  domi- 


tions  as  to  make  it  a  tongue  siti  generis 
even  among  the  peculiarly  composite 
speeches  of  Eastern  Europe.  Nor  has 
the  Albanian  language  as  yet  expanded 
and  exhibited  its  powers  in  any  exten- 
sive native  literature.  A  few  authors 
have  within  the  present  century  risen  to 
some  note,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
intellectual    culture    of  the     countrv    is 


VALE  OF  TEMPE,  WITH  OLYMPUS  AND  THE  PENEIOS.-D 


nated  by  the  language  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks. 

From  all  these  foreign  elements,  to 
say  nothing  of  incidental  importations 
Meagerness  of  from  the  great  nations  of 
l^LprenTof'-  the  West,  the  Albanian 
the  Albanians,  of  to-dav  has  gathered  its 
forms.  Essentially  Aryan,  specifically 
Greek,  it  has  taken,  somewhat  after  the 
English   manner,    so  many  alien  infec- 


assimilated  with  that  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  nearly  all  writers  learn  and 
employ  the  Greek  language  as  their 
vehicle  of  literary  expression .  In  writing 
Albanian  both  alphabets,  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek,  are  used,  the  former  being 
most  employed  in  those  works  which  are 
translated  from  foreign  literatures,  such 
as  the  New  Testament  and  other  reli- 
gious books ;    while  the  vernacular  pro- 
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ductions  are    generally   written    in    the 
Greek  character. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  point  from 
which  we  are  for  the  first  time  able  to 
Greeks  and  Ai-  look  back  over  the  whole 
s:nfe".":C"of  extent  of  one  division  of  the 
Aryan  evolution.  Aryan  racc.  This  is  to 
say  that  the  modem  Greeks  and  the 
Albanians  are  at  the  end  of  the  twigs  of 
the  first  branch  of  the  Aryan  tree  which 
we  have  been  considering.  The  great 
question  for  historians  and  ethnologists, 
for  students  of  these  profound  sciences, 
is  to  note  and  record  the  peculiar  race 
characteristics  which  these  modern  peo- 
ples have  derived  from  the  original  stock. 
We  may  summarize  the  subject  thus : 
that  this  branch  of  Aryan  life  extended, 
in  the  prehistoric  ages,  from  its  origin 
in  the  Bactrian  highlands  westward 
across  Mesopotamia,  through  Armenia, 
into  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  where  it 
received  its  first  historical  development 
in  ages  far  remote.  Thence  by  migra- 
tion certain  wandering  tribes  set  out  for 
the  West,  and  crossed  the  Upper  ^gean 
into  Thrace,  veered  southward  into 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  continued 
its  progress  into  Illyria  and  Epirus.  Per- 
haps this  first  incoming  was  antecedent 


to  the  M,o\\c  Greeks  who  came  by  the 
same  route  into  the  peninsula. 

The  old  Illyrian  stock  was  thus  planted 
in  the  countries  north  of  Greece  Proper. 
This  stock  gave  us  in  course  of  time  the 
Macedonian  ascendency.  It  passed  at 
length  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
race.  After  some  centuries  it  was  in- 
fested with  barbarism  from  the  north. 
After  another  great  span  it  submitted 
to  the  Turco- Islamite  domination  from 
the  East.  With  the  decline  of  that 
power  the  old  race  revived,  reasserted 
itself,  represented  itself  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  modern  Albanians. 

Meanwhile  the  same  process  had 
been  going  on  in  Greece.  The  course  of 
ethnic  events  in  that  coimtry  we  have 
already  pointed  out.  Thus  we  have  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration  the  modern 
Greek  and  Albanian  races  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first  division  of  the  old 
Aryan  family  of  mankind.  We  shall, 
in  the  next  place,  transfer  our  sta- 
tion from  the  Grecian  peninsula  into 
Italy,  and  in  like  manner  watch  the 
development  of  the  Roman  race  to  its 
complete  efflorescence  in  the  modern 
peoples  now  representing  that  tremen- 
dous hiiman  evolution. 
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Chaf»ter  LV.— The  Etruscans. 


RACE  condition  very 
similar  to  that  which 
has  been  described  in 
the  chapter  on  the 
aborigines  of  Hellas 
was  present  in  primi- 
tive Italy.  Before  the 
incoming  of  the  first  Indo-European  in- 
habitants into  that  peninsula  two  or 
three  primitive  races  had  already  occu- 
pied the  country.  One  of  these,  called 
the  lapygians,  occupied  the  southern 
portion  of  the  land,  and  thus  formed  a 
sort  of  substratum  for  the  subsequent 
Grasco-Italic  development  in  that  re- 
gion. But  a  more  important  and  inter- 
esting branch  of  mankind  had  taken 
possession  of  North  and  Central  Italy 
and  spread  itself  from  .sea  to  sea.  It 
was  here  that  the  Etruscan  family  had 
possessed  the  country  and  built  cities 
therein  long  anterior  to  the  coming  of 
the  Latins. 

The  Etruscans  of  Ital}^  were  not  in 
the  earliest  times  limited  to  the  country 
west    of    the  Apennines,    as    they   were 


after  the  planting  of  Rome.  They  were 
established  on  both  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains,   spreading   down  on 

~_^  Parts  of  Italy 

the  east  to  the  Po,  and  on  occupied  by  the 

,•1  ,    r  ii-       rTA-i_        J.       Etruscan  race. 

the  west  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Arno.  They  thus  occupied  one  of 
the  most  important  districts  in  the  pen- 
insula. Subsequently,  they  were  dis- 
placed from  their  eastern  positions  by 
the  mountain  tribes  contemporaneous 
with  the  primitive  Latins,  and  were  nar- 
rowed to  the  limits  of  what  was  after- 
ward the  classical  state  of  Etruria. 
Here  it  was  that  the  development  of  the 
Etruscans  took  place,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  we  gather  the  fragmentary 
and  uncertain  remains  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  is  perhaps  no  ethnic  problem 
involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  origin  Great  difficulty 
of  the  Etruscans.      Five  or  °f '^^'/J'"''""^. 

race  descent  of 
six       theories       have       been    the  Etruscans. 

plausibly  supported  by  different  schools 
in  history  and  archasolog}'.  Though  the 
Etruscans    left    many    inscriptions,   the 
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determination  of  their  alphabet  and  lan- 
guage has  been  beset  with  great  difficul- 
ties. Not  until  1 84 1  did  the  scholar 
Lepsius  finall}^  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  Etruscan  letters.  The  alphabet 
appears  to  have  been  deduced  from  a 
Grseco-Chalcidian  original,  which  in 
some  manner  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  western  coast  of  Italy.  It  consists  of 
nineteen  letters,  as  follows : 

fl,D,  3,  <{,  sfc,  M.  ©,  I,  vj.  m,  n,  1.  M,  q.  z,  t,  v. 

«,  c,    e,    V,    z,    h,   0,    i,    I,    m,    n,   p,     s ,    r,  s,    t,    u, 

ETRUSCAN    ALPHABET. 

This  alphabet,  it  will  be  noted,  has  a 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  omission  of 
the  middle  mutes  b,  d,  and  g.  It  has 
been  noted  also  that  the  vowel  o  never 
occurs  in  the  original  inscriptions  of 
Etruria. 

On  the  whole,  and  as   a  summary  of 

the  best  that  is  known  relative  to  the 

ethnic  origin  of  the  Etrus- 

Ethnic  affinity  .         '^ 

-with  the  Greek     cans,  it  may  be  said    that 

Pelasgians.  ,-,  r  .t 

they  were  of  the  same  orig- 
inal stock  with  the  Pelasgi,  or  primitive 
people  of  Greece.  It  is  likely  that  in 
the  migratory  age,  long  anterior  to  the 
first  appearance  of  Indo-European  peo- 
ples in  the  West,  the  two  races,  Etruscan 
and  Pelasgian,  parted  company  in  Thess- 
aly,  the  latter  making  its  way  south- 
ward into  Hellas  and  the  ^gean  islands, 
and  the  former,  under  dominion  of  the 
original  migratory  impulse,  passing  to 
the  westward  above  the  Adriatic, 
dropped  into  Upper  Italy,  where  the 
mountains  on  the  north  and  the  sea  on 
the  west  prevented  further  progress. 

It  appears  that  the  true  race  name  of 
this  people  is  RAS,  to  which  the  Latin 
gentile  termination  oiucs  has  been  affixed. 
They  were  the  Rasennas.  But  this  ethnic 
designation  is  less  common  than  several 
others.  In  the  epic  poets  the  people 
were  generally  designated  as  Tyrrheni, 


or  Tyrseni,  the  latter  being  the  name 
given  to  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  com- 
mon   prose    title    used    by 

^  ■'     Old  names  of  the 

the      Roman      writers       was    Etruscans; their 

Tusci,  or  Etrusci,  and  the 

latter  term  has  passed  into  the  literature 

of  modern  times  as  the  common  name 

of  the  people.     The  territory  in  which 

they  lived  after  the  founding  of  Rome 

was  clearly  defined.     It  was  in  general 

the  region  bounded  on  the  south 
4,,  8, 

£_    by  the  Tiber,  on  the  east  by  the 

Apennines,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  sea.  The  upper  limit  of  the 
country  was  parallel  with  the  Arno,  but 
further  north  by  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  miles.  The  region  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  all  Italy,  and 
has  carried  its  importance  into  modern 
times. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, the  inscriptions  and  sculptures 
of  the  Etruscans  have  for- 

Features  and 

tunately      preserved      the  characteristics 

^  -,     r      ,  /•    J 1        of  the  race. 

form  and  features  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  Avere  produced. 
They  were  a  race  strongly  discriminated 
in  personal  characteristics  from  the  Latin 
and  Sabellian  Italians.  Their  unlikeness 
to  the  Greeks  was  equally  emphatic.  If 
any  analogy  of  figure  and  personal  char- 
acter can  be  noted  between  the  Etruscans 
and  any  other  people  of  antiquity,  such 
analogy  points  to  the  primitive  inhab- 
itants of  Cyprus  and  to  the  Assyrians. 
The  Etruscans  were  strongly  marked  as 
a  distinct  people.  They  were  short  in 
stature,  having  large  heads  and  thick, 
muscular  arms  and  legs.  They  appear 
to  have  been  unusually  strong  and  vig- 
orous, heavy  in  person,  and  rough  in 
exterior.  They  wore  beards,  which  were 
closelv  curled  about  their  faces,  and  their 
hair  was  likewise  napped  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  the  Africans  or  the  prim- 
itive  Elamites.     The   features  were  by 
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no  means  refined  or  classical,  and  the 
Etruscan  artists  seem  to  have  delighted, 
as  is  shown  on  their  coins  and  bronzes, 
in  distorting  the  physiognomy  of  the 
race. 

The  remains  of  Etruscan  civilization 
which  have  descended  to  modern  times 
consist    of    antique    monuments,    heavy 


trast  with  the  highly  refined  designs  of 
the  Hellenic  artists.  The  relics  of  the 
former  people  are  sufficiently  abundant, 
and  are  not  limited  to  the  narrow  geo- 
graphical area  known  as  Etruria.  The 
fame  of  the  Etruscan  builders,  especially 
their  reputation  as  stone  masons,  ex- 
tended into  different  parts  of  Italy.   The 


ETRUSCAN  RUINS.— Walls  at  Volter 


monumental  re- 
mains of  the 
Etruscans. 


stone  walls,  cloacce,  or  aqueducts,  sculp- 
tured tombs,  vases,  statues,  coins,  and 
Character  of  the  personal  ornaments.  On 
the  whole,  the  art  of  this 
primitive  people  is  .some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  but 
seems  to  have  been  arrested  in  its  earlier 
stages  of  development.  The  Etruscan 
memorials  are  all  characterized  by  a 
certain    rude  strength,  in  striking   con- 


early  ages  of  Rome  were  infected  with 
the  designs  and  workmanship  which 
were  unmistakably  the  product  of  work- 
men out  of  Etruria.  Many  of  the  most 
striking  structures  belonging  to  the  half- 
mythical  age  of  the  Roman  kings  were 
done  by  Etruscan  architects  and  build- 
ers. Such  a  work  was  the  great  Cloaca 
Maxima,  which  to  the  present  day  bears 
silent  witness  to  the  tremendous  energies 
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of  the  primitive   artisans   north   of  the 
Tiber. 

If  we  descend  into  the  minor  artistic 
workmanship  of  the  Etruscans  we  shall 
find  mi:ch  of    interest    and  instruction. 


One  of  their  most   significant  branches 
Artistic -work-      of  art  was  the  production 


manship;  the 
scarabs  in  par- 


of  scarabs  and  coins.     The 
-ticuiar.  former  (from  scarabcBiis,   a 

beetle)  would   appear  to   have   had    its 
origin  in  Egypt,  whose  monumental  re- 


mains abound  in  representations  of  the 
sacred  beetle.  But  it  would  seem  that 
the  Etruscan  ornament  of  this  pattern 
had  a  totally  different  origin.  The  ma- 
terial employed  in  the  scarabs  which  are 
found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  and  in 
the  excavations  of  cities  and  country 
places  is  carnelian,  or  banded  agate. 
,  The  piece  selected  is  reduced  to  a 
circular  form  and  fiat  surface,  on 
which  the  design  is  engraved  in  in- 
taglio. The  ornament  is  pierced 
transversely  and  hung  by  a  swivel  to 
the  rings  which  were  worn  for  orna- 
ment or  to  chains  for  the  neck. 

No  doubt  the  kind  of  engraving 
exhibited    on   these  relics  belonged 

to    the    later     period    of    Etruscan  art 

Etruscan  development,  :,tj:^Zll^,- 
when  the  art  of  the  ^^°^- 
Greeks  and  the  Oriental  nations  had 
infected  the  primitive  races  of  the 
West.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  gems  in  question  are  as  late  as 
the  seventh  or  even  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  our  era.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
direct  proof  that  many  of  the  designs 
on  the  scarabs  are  deduced  from 
Hellenic  sources.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  gems  of  this  variety 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  all 
but  thirty  bear  legends  and  designs 
which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  is 
believed  that  only  two  represent 
native  Etruscan  subjects. 

The  work  done  on  the  Etruscan 
coins  is  similar  to  that  on  the  gems 
just  described.  It  appears  that  the 
manner  of  manufacturing  the  coins 
was  analogous  to  that  employed  by  the 
Greeks  of  Miletus  and  At-  The  Etruscan 
tica.  A  ball  of  bronze,  or  ^d  o^'tSrl^ 
of  silver  or  gold,  of  the  d"otion. 
proper  weight  was  laid  in  a  concavity  on 
the  face  of  some  metallic  plate,  resem- 
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bling  an  anvil.  Corresponding  to  this  was 
a  sledge,  with  a  concavity  in  its  face,  and 
this  was  brought  down  upon  the  bolus  of 
metal,  compressing  and  flattening  it  out. 
Mechanically  considered  the  coins  are 
rude.  Their  edges  are  irregular  and 
frequently  split  from  the  blow  which 
produced  the  impression.  But  the  artis- 
tic work  is  of  a  good  quality,  not  to  say 
superior.  The  design  is  intaglio  so  far 
as  the  dies  are  concerned,    but  the  fig- 


ish  Museum  and  elsewhere  belonged  to 
the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era. 

Next  in  interest  among  the  remains 
of  this  early  people  of  Italy  may  be 
mentioned  their  terra-cotta  work,  known 
among  antiquaries  as  black  luarc.  This 
variety  of  artisanship  abounds,  and  is  so 
peculiar  as  to  be  readily  recognized  by 
any  one  having  tolerable  skill  in  an- 
tiquities.    The  vases,    which  constitute 


ETRUSCAN  VASES.— F 


ures  on  the  coin  are  mostly  in  relief. 
The  Gorgon  head,  the  cuttlefish,  and 
the  beetle  are  favorite  figures  in  the 
Etruscan  coinage.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  the  coins  themselves  are  weighed 
and  modeled  after  styles  which  had 
already  been  established  in  the  ^gean 
islands  and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  stand- 
ard frequently  corresponds  with  that  of 
Miletus  or  Athens.  It  is  believed  that 
most  of  the  Etruscan  coins  in  the  Brit- 


the  larger  part  of  such  work,  are 
modeled  in  the  first  place  of  clay,  and 
are  of  tolerably  well  conceived  designs. 
Their  peculiar  feature  is  an  engraved 
band  of  images  running  around  the 
middle  of  the  vase,  producing  the  effect 
of  what  is  called  a  procession  of  figures. 
It  is  evident  from  an  examination  that 
this  band  of  figures  was  produced  by  an 
engraved  cylinder  bearing  the  images, 
in  intaglio,  on  its  surface.    The  cylinder 
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was  rolled  around  the  body  of  the  vase 

while  the  clay  was  still  plastic,   and  the 

figures    in    the    procession 

Terra-cotta  . 

•work;  vases  and  were  thuS  pressed  into  re- 
images  thereon.     ^.^^_       j^    .g    ^^^g^    ^j^^^    ^^^g 

designs  in  question  are  Oriental,  being  in 
analogy  with  the  figure  work  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  rather  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  images  thus  set  in  relief 
around  the  center  of  the  vases  consists 
of  rows  of  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  the 
deer,  the  panther,  and  the  sphinx.  The 
procession  is  generally  closed  by  a 
human  figure  with  wings,  which  seems 
to  be  moving  at  speed  and  pressing  for- 
ward the  animals  before  it.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  antiquaries  that  the  terra-cotta 


AEETIN   VASE. 
Drawn  by  Matthias. 

of  the  Etruscans  has  many  points  of 
identity  with  the  like  work  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  examples  of  similar  work 
have  been  found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
In  general,  the  form  of  art  which  we  are 
here  describing  never  descends  into  ge- 
ometric patterns  such  as  were  employed 
among  the  early  Greeks. 

Another  species  of  art  work  in  which 
the  Etruscans  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
celled was  the  manufacture 

Etruscan  je-nr- 

elry;  method  of     of      JCWClry.         1  he      tombS 

granuation.  ^^  ^^^^  country  abound  in 
specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  work,  such 
as  necklaces,  earrings,  wreaths,  bracelets, 
finger  rings,  and  fibulae  for  fastening 
the  scarfs  and  dresses  of  ladies.  In  ex- 
amining these   articles,    the   same    per- 


plexity arises  which  has  been  mentioned 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  other  ele- 
ments of  Etruscan  civilization.  The 
jewelry  is  sufficiently  elegant  to  have 
been  modeled  after  that  of  the  Greeks, 
or  at  least  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
common  source  with  the  like  art  of  the 
Hellenes.  But  the  Etruscan  methods 
and  patterns  indicate  a  different  source. 
Instead  of  the  filigree  work  for  which 
the  Greek  goldsmiths  were  so  famous, 
that  is,  the  method  of  soldering  down 
fine  gold  wire  into  a  desired  pattern, 
the  Etruscan  artists  employed  another 
kind  of  art  by  which  the  metal  was 
dropped  in  minute  globules,  each  sepa- 
rately made  and  soldered  down  into  the 
required  position.  This  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  granulated  work — 
a  style  peculiar  to  the  Orient. 

As  far  as  such  analogies  go  the  jew- 
elry of  the  Etruscans  appears  to  have 
been  patterned  after  that  of  styles  from  Cy- 
Cyprus.  It  has  been  de-  ^:rn;ceTs:riiy 
clared  by  Cesnola  that  cer-  derivative, 
tain  gold  necklaces  discovered  in  Etrus- 
can tombs  are  identical  in  pattern  and 
fabrication  with  like  articles  of  Cypriot 
manufacture.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, however,  that  the  fine  arts  are  not 
necessarily  derivative  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  is  perfectly  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  to  suppose  that  native  develop- 
ment among  different  peoples  may  have 
reached  similar  or  identical  results  with- 
out any  historical  connection  between 
them. 

The  manufacture  and  employment  of 
bronze  in   the   arts  was  well  known  to- 

the      Etruscans.  Few     of    Bronzes  and 

the  primitive  peoples  have  ^^^^J^^f'^rom 
surpassed  them  as  makers  Greek  story, 
of  this  composite  metal.      Among  the 
relics  of  bronze  work  which  they  have 
left  to  posterity,  their  mirrors  may  be 
mentioned  with  admiration.     The  same 
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were  generally  circular  in  form,  with  a 
handle  attached  to  one  side  of  the  pe- 
riphery. The  polished  surface  of  these 
articles  was  exceedingly  smooth  and 
highly  finished,  returning  an  image 
quite  as  accurate  as  that  reflected  from 
modern  mirrors.  On  the  back  of  the 
mirror  the  space  was  covered  with  orna- 
rnental  work  in  relief.  Beautiful  wreaths, 
surrounding  a  figure  from  mythology  or 
some  fabulous  animal,  were  arranged 
on  the  surface,  and  various  styles  of  or- 
namentation employed  to  heighten  the 
quality  and  artistic  finish  of  the  article. 
It  has  been  noted  that  this  -w  ork  as  ^^  ell 


the  use  of  pigments  and  design  in  color. 
They  painted  their  vases  with  considera- 
ble skill,  though  it  is  believed  that  the 
artists  employed  for  this  work  were  for 
the  most  part  Greeks.  The  subjects 
are,  like  those  already  referred  to,  from 
the  mythical  age  of  the  Hellenes. 
Sometimes  the  design  is  Theseus  strug- 
gling with  the  Minotaur.  Sometimes 
it  is  Ariadne  holding  the  clew;  some- 
times a  chorus  ;  sometimes  a  procession 
of  chariots  and  centaurs  with  the  fore- 
legs of  men. 

The  Etruscan  artists  also  painted  the 
^^  alls  of  their  houses  and  their  tombs. 


1/ 


TORSO  OF  ANTIQUE  LION  IN  BRONZE.— Drawn  by  P. 

as  the  designs  on  the  scarabs  referred  to 
above,  has  its  subjects  for  the  most 
part  from  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Greeks.  Various  well-known  myths 
and  legends,  such  as  the  story  of  Helen, 
the  Trojan  War,  the  Labors  of  Hercules, 
are  set  in  relief  upon  the  backs  of  these 
bronze  mirrors  of  the  Etruscans.  It 
appears  that  their  skill  extended  only  in 
a  slight  degree  to  bronze  castings,  their 
work  being  executed  with  the  hammer 
and  by  repousse.  Cast  statuettes  of 
bronze,  however,  are  found  in  many  of 
the  tombs,  and  in  these  an  analogy  is 
noticeable  with  similar  productions  of 
Greek  art. 

The   Etruscans  were   acquainted  with 
15 


Fiesole,  in  1882. 


In  the  latter  the  best  examples  of  the 
old  method  of  coloring  and  design  are 
found.    The  tints  used  were 

Skill  in  coloring 

red,  brown,  yellow,  carna-  illustrated  in 

,•11  J   1,1      1  J    sepulchers. 

tion,  blue,  and  black;  and 
it  appears  that  the  work  was  highly  col- 
ored, and  sometimes  glaring.  In  the 
sepulchers  of  Veii,  Tarquinii,  and  Caere 
many  examples  of  this  ancient  art  have 
been  recovered  and  subjected  to  criti- 
cism. It  appears  that  three  successive 
stages  had  occurred  in  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  Etruscans  before  they 
were  subjected  to  the  dominant  race  of 
Italy.  The  oldest  presents  the  work  of 
primitive  artists  before  the  country  had 
been  infected  with  Hellenic  influences. 
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In  the  second  stage  the  leading  features 
of  Greek  painting  begin  to  appear, 
while  in  the  third  stage  the  influence  of 
the  foreign  schools  has  become  clearly 
dominant. 

Etruria  was,  perhaps,  the  first  politi- 
cal state  M^est  of  the  Adriatic.  So  far 
Priority  of  as  civil  organization  exist- 

west  Ary'^r^  cd,  it  appears  to  have  been 
states.  municipal      in      character. 

Tradition  transmitted  to  the  Romans 
and  to  after  times  the  story  of  twelve 
cities  which  had  constituted  the  nuclei 
of  Etruscan  influence.  These  primitive 
towns  were  not  all  contemporaneous 
but  were  rather  the  successive  centers 
of  the  Etruscan  state.  They  constituted 
a  league,  out  of  which  some  members 
were  dropped  and  into  which  others 
would  enter.  The  principal  of  these 
was  the  town  of  Veil,  the  site  of  which 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  modern 
Isola  Farnese.  It  was  about  eleven 
miles  from  that  Rome  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  victorious  rival  and  de- 
stroyer of  the  older  city.  The  Etruscan 
stronghold  was  built  on  a  cliff  and  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls.  The  adja- 
cent territory  was  rich  in  resources,  and 
there  wei^e  four  or  five  subject  towns 
which  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  capital. ,  The  stor\^  of  the 
relations  of  Veil  with  primitive  Rome  is 
well  known  in  all  the  annals  relating  to 
the  first  struggles  of  the  city  of  Romu- 
lus. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  town  of 
Tarquinii,  identical  in  site  with  the 
Tarquinii  and  modem  Corncto.  There  is 
"S^^"^^  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
Etruscans.  at    the    beginning    of    the 

seventh  century  B.  C,  a  Corinthian 
merchant  named  Demaratus  fled  from 
the  tyranny  which  then  prevailed  in  his 
native  city  and  established  himself,  with 
certain  Greek  companions,  at  Tarquinii. 


Here  he  married  a  native  lady,  and  the 
union  became  the  origin  of  the  house  of 
Tarquin  at  Rome.  Next  in  importance 
among  the  Etruscan  cities  was  Caere. 
It  appears  that  this  place,  however,  had 
sunk  in  influence  and  power  before  the 
rise  of  Rome,  and  so  the  Caerites  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  struggle  which 
subsequently  ensued  for  the  dominion 
of  Italy. 

Another  of  these  ancient  Etruscan 
cities  near  the  Tiber  was  Falerii,  which, 
like  Veil,  was  founded  on  a  high,  bare 
rock.  This  place  continued  to  be  a 
stronghold  of  the  race  until  the  rising 
power  of  the  Romans  ultimately  reduced 
it  to  subjection.  Next  in  order  of  the 
twelve  cities  maj^  be  mentioned  Volci, 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  no  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  later  days  of 
Etruria,  but,  as  we  know  from  its  numer- 
ous sepulchers,  must  have  been  origi- 
nally a  populous  city.  A  single  tomb, 
known  as  the  Tumulus  of  Cucumella,  is 
to  the  present  day  noted  for  its  size  and 
remarkable  appearance.  It  is  a  circular 
mound,  about  two  hundred  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
height.  It  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
famous  tomb  of  King  Alyattes,  in  Lydia, 
and  to  that  described  by  Pliny  as  being 
the  sepulcher  of  Porsena,  of  Clusium. 

Next  may  be  mentioned  the  cities  of 
Volsinii  and  Clusium,  the  latter  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  Historical  im- 
very  ancient  town,  founded  l^^'^'^l^.^f^^^ 
by  the  Umbrians,  but  andCortona. 
subsequently  taken  and  peopled  by  the 
Etruscans.  Its  well-known  importance 
in  the  times  of  King  Porsena  has  passed 
into  tradition  and  history.  The  relations 
of  the  city  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C,  need  not  be  repeated.  Still 
another  of  the  twelve  cities  was  Arre- 
tium,   the  modern  Arezzo.     This  pla,ce 
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-was  not  one  of  the  most  ancient  munic- 
ipalities of  Etruria,  but  rose  to  influence 
in  the  later  times  when  Rome  had  al- 
ready become  the  dominant  state  of  the 
peninsula.  Similar  in  situation  to  Veil 
was  Cortona,  founded  on  a  high,  bare 
cliff,  easily  defensible  against  the  enemy. 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the    most    ancient    of    all.       Tradition 


preserved.  Some  of  the  best  Etruscan 
inscriptions  have  been  recovered  from 
this  locality.     Perusia  was 

Relations  of 

at  many  times  in  relations  Perusia  to  the 

(.  1  • .  1     J 1        Roman  state. 

of  war  and  peace  with  the 
primitive  Latins,  and  continued  to  be  a 
municipality  of  considerable  power  and 
daring  as  late  as  the  times  of  Fabius. 
The    city    government    was    preserved 


MODERN  AREZZO.— Drawn  by  Tayl( 


photograph. 


assigns  to  it  an  Umbrian  origin  and  a 
subsequent  Etruscan  conquest,  as  in  the 
case  of  Clusium. 

The  same  story  has  been  perpetuated 
relative  to  the  founding  and  subsequent 
vicissitudes  of  Perusia,  the  modern 
Perugia.  Part  of  the  walls  of  this  old 
Etruscan  town  and  many  other  objects 
-of   interest    connected   with   it   are  still 


down  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, and  was  reduced  by  famine 
and  by  one  of  the  armies  of  Augustus. 

The  other  three  cities  of  ancient  Etru- 
ria were  Volaterras,  Populonia,  and 
Russellae,  the  first  of  which  was  noted 
for  its  massive  walls,  whose  outlines  are 
still  traceable  above  the  ground.  This 
place  also  engaged  in  the  early  struggle 
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when  the  Tarquins,  backed  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, were  contending'  for  the  mastery 
BuiidiiK'and  of  Rome.  Populonia  was 
voTa"er.Tnd°'  noted  for  its  iron  manufac- 
Populonia.  ture  as  late  as  the  times  of 

Scipio  Africanus.  The  smiths  of  this 
city  furnished  the  grappling  hooks  and 
other  iron  apparatus  for  the  Roman  fleet. 
The    old    walls    built   by   the    Etruscan 


attainments   in  Western  Italy  long  be- 
fore the  ascendency  of  the  Latin  race  in 
the  peninsula.     The  rem-  interlstmg  Te- 
nants of  their  civilized  and  "fir'^l™"'"«^« 

of  the  Etruscan 

industrial   life   are    plenti-  ascendency, 
fully  distributed  in  the  country  of  their 
ancient  occupancy  even   to   the  present 
day.     Their  coins  and  their  bronzes  are 
found  in  all  the  principal  museums  of  the 


ETRUSCAN  WALL  AT  CORTONA.— D 


by  H,  Catenacci. 


masons  of  Russellae,  the  modern  Rosello, 
still  mark  the  place  of  the  city.  Like 
its  sister  towns  of  the  league,  it  struggled 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  not  subdued 
until  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
before  our  era. 

We  thus  perceive  the  outlines  of  an 
ancient,  half-civilized  state  founded  by 
a  people  of    considerable   progress  and 


world,  and  their  terra-cotta  work,  espe- 
cially their  vases  and  their  great  sar- 
cophagi, surrounded  with  processions  of 
figures  and  crowned  on  the  lid  with  the 
effigies  of  the  dead,  preserve  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  of  the  artistic  sense 
which  appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  native  in  the  race,  but  largely 
subject  to  foreign  development. 
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It  must  be  noted  that  these  people  are 
hardly  of  a  grade  of  intelligence  and 
Rank  of  the  power  to  Warrant  their  clas- 

fhJ^^r^f^ivi-  sification  with  barbarians, 
lization.  Like  the  great  race  whose 

beginnings  have  been  noted  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  relative  to  the  plant- 
ing of  civilization  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece  and 
the  Etruscans  of  Italy  had  already  well 
advanced  from  the  barbarous  condition 
at  our  earliest  acquaintance  with  them. 
What  may  have  been  the  previous  tribal 
history,  how  low  or  how  high  may  have 
been  what  may  be  truly  called  the  aborig- 
inal state  of  these  peoples,  it  is  impos- 
sible in  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge  to  determine.  Certain  it  is 
that  they  were  not  savages.  They  bore 
weapons  of  bronze.  They  cultivated 
the  soil.  They  knew  the  arts  of  stone- 
cutting  and  of  building.  The  remains  of 
their  masonry  are  matters  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  present  day.  Of  their  intel- 
lectual life  but  little  is  known,  and  to 
what  extent  the  race,  if  undisturbed  in 
its  native  seats,  might  have  risen  by  svib- 


sequent  development  is    purel}^  conjec- 
tural. 

It  is   sufficient,    in   conclusion   of  the 
present  chapter,  to  note  the  strong  line 
of     demarkation     between  Distinction  be- 
what  is  called  historic  eth-  '^'r^'ti^i^'C? 

and  prehistoric 

nology  and  prehistoric  eth-  ethnology, 
nology.  The  former  relates  to  the  move- 
ments and  character  of  such  peoples  as 
have  already  made  considerable  progress 
from  the  barbarian  condition.  It  dis- 
cusses the  tendencies  and  prospects  and 
actual  attainments  of  tribes  that  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process  and  to  have  reached  such 
a  level  of  conscious  life  as  to  merit  the 
attention  of  the  ethnographer  and  the 
historian.  Such  peoples  were  the  House- 
Folk  of  old  Arya,  described  in  the  first 
volume  ;  such  were  the  Pelasgian  inhab- 
itants of  Hellas  and  the  ^gean  islands, 
and  such  were  the  Etruscans  of  Central 
Italy.  These  peoples,  though  primitive, 
can  not  be  regarded  as  aboriginal.  Back 
of  them  is  a  lost  history  covering  long 
migrations  and  obscure  manners  and 
undiscoverable  stages  of  development. 


Chj'ii.f'TER  LVI.— Old  It^xlicaims  >!s.nd  their  Habitat, 


ANY  times  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  the  epi- 
thet Grasco-Italic  has 
been  used  as  definitive 
of  a  certain  branch  of 
the  human  family. 
The  word  is  compound, 
and  the  fact  in  ethnography  to  which  it 
applies  is  like  it.  So  many  and  striking 
are  the  identities  discoverable  among  the 
primitive  peoples  of  Greece  and  Italy  as 
to  compel  the  belief  that  they  held  to- 
gether in  their  progress  out  of  Asia  until 
the  features  and  peculiarities  of  all  had 


been  determined  by  a  common  growth. 
Close  investigation  has  now  intimate  ethnic 
proved,  from  a  historical  t^^Ht^^:,^ 
basis,  the  community  of  the  races. 
Greek  and  Latin  families  in  the  migra- 
tory and  tribal  epochs.  Though  the 
Latins,  in  their  progress  out  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  West,  did  not  leave  en  route 
any  distinct  evidences  of  their  existence 
in  Northern  Greece,  we  are  nevertheless 
able  to  trace  their  progress,  and  by 
means  of  language  to  determine  the 
common  movement  westward  of  the 
oldest  Hellenes  and  the  Italicans. 
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We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark upon  the  striking  similarities  be- 
tween the  ^olic  Greeks  and  the  Latins. 
Close  kinship  of  The  languages  spoken  by 
and'^oSr''^^  the  two  races  had  many  af- 
Greek.  finities  which  can  not  be  dis- 

covered between  Latin  and  the  classical 
Greek  of  Central  Hellas.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  time  when  ^^olic  and 
Latin  were  one.  It  would  appear  that 
in  the  migrations  of  this  tribe,  which  con- 
tained the  potency  of  so  great  a  develop- 
ment, the  Italicans  were  in  the  advance. 
They  seem  to  have  led  the  way  across 
Northern  Greece,  dragging  the  ^olians 
behind  them. 

The  movement  here  referred  to  ante- 
dates, no  doubt,  by  a  great  space  the  in- 
Latin  tribes  Coming  of  the  Dorians  and 
^rrofD^;.  thelonians.  We  may  well 
migration.  belicve  that  the  Latin  race 

was  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Grseco-Italic 
family.  In  its  progress  through  Thrace 
and  Thessaly  and  lUyria  it  disentangled 
itself  from  the  ^olians,  leaving  them  be- 
hind. Wemust  think  of  this  phenomenon 
as  a  movement  westward  of  the  more  rad- 
ical and  adventurous  part  of  the  combined 
tribes  until  the  same  would  become  first 
attenuated,  and  would  then  part  in  twain, 
leaving  the  vanguard  to  move  on,  and 
depositing  the  conservative  elements  in 
settled  communities.  While  this  move- 
ment was  taking  place,  we  may  perceive 
the  deposition  in  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and 
lUyria  of  that  primitive  and  somewhat 
barbarous  population  which  in  subse- 
quent times  failed  to  participate  in  the 
splendid  growth  and  blossom  of  Greek 
nationality. 

Fixing  our  attention,  then,  upon  the 
West-bound  division  of  this  Grseco- Italic 
race,  we  find  it  made  up  of  two  elements. 
These  in  their  turn  presently  parted 
company,  throwing  forward  an  older 
stock   into    the    west    of  Central    Italy. 


These  were  the  Latini,   so  called,   who- 
may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  germ 

of     the    Roman    race.       We    Movements  and 

may  not  clearly  perceive  by  .teta^nlir' 
what  route  the  Latins  made  ^*^'y- 
their  way  into  the  country  which  took 
their  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  th& 
Tiber  and  southward  from  its  mouth. 
Tradition  and  probability  have  been  busy 
with  the  problem.  The  course  may  have 
been  by  land,  possibly  by  water.  Legend 
has  preferred  the  latter  theory.  There 
was  a  Mediterranean  voyage  and  a  de- 
barcation  of  some  shiploads  of  ocean- 
tossed  adventurers,  ' '  driven  by  fate  to  the 
La vinian  shore."  Or,  again,  the  move- 
ment may  have  been  around  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  and  across  the  mountains 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  land  of  settle- 
ment. In  the  latter  case,  we  should  be 
perplexed  to  account  for  the  localization 
of  the  Latini  west  of  the  Apennines 
rather  than  on  the  eastern  coast;  but 
the  first  tribes  might  have  jaassed  through 
a  comparatively  unsettled  country  and 
over  the  lower  mountain  ridges  by  easy 
routes  to  their  chosen  home.  Thus  at 
length  was  the  original  stock  planted  in 
Latium,  where,  according  to  the  Vergil- 
ian  song,  it  was  ruled  three  hundred 
years  by  a  race  of  primitive  kings. 
Three  hundred  years  is  easily  said,  and 
may  be  accepted — as  a  part  of  the  epic. 
The  other  Italic  family,  called  the 
Sabellians,  came  afterwards.  We  may 
well  believe  that  their  com-  piaoe  and  de- 
ing  was  by  land  marches  ^/tht l^aVe?'' 
around  the  sea  and  into  I'^^^s- 
the  peninsula.  Their  place  of  settle- 
ment in  the  central  mountain  regions 
on  the  eastern  slopes  toward  the  Adri- 
atic would  indicate  an  immigration  by 
land.  The  Sabellians  were  the  younger 
division  of  the  Italic  family,  but  in  the 
primitive  ages  they  developed  much 
more  rapidly  than  did  the  Latini.     The 
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Sabellian  stock  put  out  many  vigorous 
branches — Samnites  at  the  head,  Sa- 
bines,  Marsi,  Volsci,  ^qui,  Hernici, 
Rutuli,  Pseligni,  Frentani.  This  was 
a  remarkable  outputting  as  compared 
with  the  very  limited  branching  of  the 
Latins  into  the  two  families  of  Ausones 
and  Siculi ;  but  the  early  promise  of  the 
Sabellian   development  was  destined  to 


say  Central  Italy,  for  in  the  north  an- 
other race  occupied  the  peninsula,  and 
seemingly     held     it    fast,  central  itaiy 
These  were  the  Etruscans,  ^o^^i^'^^^ilen^ 
They    were    spread    in    a  i^^^i- 
broad   band   from   the   Po    on    the   east 
across  to  the  Arno  on   the  west.     They 
were  a  strong  and  vigorous  people,  al- 
ready in  full  tide  of  development  when 
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disappointment  in  the  after  results. 
For  when  the  tardy  Latin  stem  at  last 
began  to  flourish  the  Sabellians  were 
overshadowed,  and  at  last  drawn  up  by 
the  stronger  plant  as  mere  nutriment  on 
which  to  feed. 

Thus  we  may  conceive  of  Central 
Italy  peopled  by  Aryan  tribes  in  the 
prehistoric  dawn.  We  have  already  in 
a  former  book  described  the  distribu- 
tion of  them  through  the  country.     We 


the  Roman  plant  was  green  in  the  sap. 
Also  in  the  south,  owing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  Hellenic  civilization  in 
the  eastern  peninsula,  Greek  colonies 
had  been  flung  forth ;  and  what  with  a 
delightful  country  and  what  with  the 
native  vigor  of  the  race,  these  had 
grown  into  flourishing  states,  much 
more  promising  in  aspect  than  anything 
which  might  be  discovered  in  Central 
or  Northern  Italy.     Here  in  the  south 
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■was  planted  Magna  Grsecia,  that  Great 
Greece  of  which  something  has  been 
said  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Greek  colonization. 

Thus  were  the  three  bands  of  the 
primitive  Italian  populations  drawn 
Three  belts  of  across  the  peninsula :  on  the 
tiotrthec'eufc"  north,  the  Etruscan  band; 
invasion.  jn     the     Center,    the    Ar- 

yan, or  Italic,  band ;  on  the  south,  the 
Grecian  band,  the  most  enlightened  and 


less  at  this  time  making  their  way 
backwards  by  reflex  migration  from  the 
west,  turned  through  the  Alpine  passes 
and  fell  upon  the  Etruscans  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Po.  The  latter  were  displaced, 
driven  forth  by  the  shock.  They  were 
forced  to  the  west,  confined  henceforth 
to  the  region  between  the  Arno  and  the 
Tiber.  From  this  seat,  presently,  the 
Latins  on  the  south  will  contend  with 
them  for  the  mastery  of  the  country. 


THEATER  OF  THE 


forward  of  the  early  stocks.  In  the 
central  development  the  Sabellian  tribes 
dwelt  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  somewhat  encircled  the  Latins, 
who  held  to  Latium  in  the  west.  Such 
was  the  seat  of  what  was  destined  to  be 
the  Roman  power,  and  such  was  its 
primitive  ethnic  aspect. 

At  length  the  Etruscans  suffered  an 
onset  from  the  north.  Beyond  the 
Alps  there  was  disturbance  and  an 
eruption.     Certain  Celtic  nations,  doubt- 


Slow  is  the  growth  of  the  oak.  It 
takes  time  and  season  and  tempest.  The 
Italic  stock  set  in  Latium  is 

Vigor  and  hardi- 

like  it.     For  a  long  time  its  hood  of  the  ro- 

11,       man  gens. 

progress  upward  and  out- 
ward, its  branching,  its  increase  in  girth 
are  scarcely  noticeable.  Once,  possibly 
twice,  it  is  transplanted ;  so  says  the 
legend.  From  the  high  country  of  Alba 
Longa,  whence  the  traveler  may  behold 
the  sea,  this  strong  stalk  is  taken  in  its 
infancy  and  reset  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Tiber.  It  is  the  story  of  the  twin  whelps 
of  Mars,  nursed  as  castaways  by  the  fero- 
cious brute  whose  brazen  dugs  one  may 
still  see  in  the  Vatican.  The  origin  was 
war  and  violence,  unlawful  love,  the 
seizing  of  strange  women  by  perfidy,  and 
then  more  war  to  make  valid  the  rape. 
Storm  and  tempest  were  not  wanting; 


lenes  was  that  of  the  primitive  Romans. 
In  the  latter  there  is  less  complexity — . 
mere  vehemence  of  strength.  Many  ele- 
ments   are  fused    together 

Vehemence  and 

about  the  Tiber  hills — many  energy  of  the  Ro- 

t  ^  .  .      man  evolution. 

human  elements  represent- 
ing diverse   qualities  of  blood.     When 
the  huge   axle,  the   central  fact  in   infi- 


VIEW   ON  THE  TIBER. 


hardship,  strong  blasts,  dangers,  thun- 
derbolts out  of  heaven,  whirlwinds  in 
the  old  forum,  hiding  murder  in  the 
dust-clouds.  A  rude  and  boisterous  be- 
ginning ;  but  the  roots  of  the  tree  went 
down  to  the  everlasting  rock,  and  the 
ancient  haruspice  might  well  see  in 
vision  the  wild  birds  of  centuries  gath- 
ering in  its  branches. 

Quite  unlike  the  evolution  of  the  Hel- 


by  H.  Clerget,  from  a  photograph. 


nite  machinery,  is  to  be  forged,  scraps  of 
most  various  iron  gathered  from  divers 
places  are  thrown  together  in  a  heap. 
The  great  sheet  beneath  them  is  folded 
up  blanketwise  about  them,  and  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  the  furnace.  White 
is  the  heat  glowing  around  it  until,  at 
the  melting  point,  it  is  drawn  forth  un- 
der the  hammer.  Down  goes  the  crush- 
ing weight  and  the  forging  begins.    The 
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mass  is  kneaded  into  one.  It  is  rolled 
and  beaten  till  the  fiber  is  interlocked 
through  every  part  with  a  strength  and 
tenacity  not  to  be  undone  or  rent  asun- 
der. So  the  human  welding  on  the  Ti- 
ber began.  Sabine  robbers  and  Roman 
robbers,  rough  shepherds  from  the  hills, 
barbarous  princes  from  old  Lavinium, 
chieftains  from  Samnium,  and  strong 
stone  masons  from  the  quarries  of  Etru- 
ria  are  thrown  together  and  fused  in  the 
furnace  of  war  and  marriage.  Out  of 
the  heat  comes  a  new  creature  whom 
men  call  Roman. 
Beware  of  him !  He 
is  strong  and  will 
fight. 

But  at  first  he  was 
a  farmer.  We  should 
here  say  that  it  is  not 
men  of  the  commer- 
cial, industrial,  artis- 
tic instinct  that  roll 
first  and  furthest  to 
the  West.  In  the 
New  World  we  have 
seen  the  mighty  prog- 
ress of  the  human 
wave  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Marking  its 
Western  quality,  we 
see  ever  the  strongest  ' 

and  roughest  parts.  The  tumble  of  the 
man-sea  flings  its  rough  breakers  and 
heavy  pebbles  afar  out  with  its  advance  on 
the  shore.  There  is  also  ever  a  great  pre- 
strongest  male  ponderancc  of  males  in  the 
vanguard.  Glance  at  the 
sex-map  in  the  Statistical 
Atlas  of  tJie  United  States  wherein  the 
darker  colors  represent  the  preponder- 
ance of  male-life,  and  you  shall  see  how 
all  the  Western  frontier  is  shaded  down 
to  black.  The  weak  creature,  the  female 
creature,  the  artistic  creature,  can  not  at 
first  make  its  way  so  far  to  the  West. 


So  in  the  Old  World.  As  the  Graeco- 
Italics  came  out  of  Asia,  the  stronger 
parts  went  in  advance.      Not  that  the 

rest  were    weak;      for    they    Aggressiveness 

too  had  been  toughened  and  ^:^'^:Z^^l^. 
developed  by  long  mi-  "^^"• 
grations  and  great  vicissitudes  of  scene 
and  circumstance.  But  the  men  of  might, 
coarse,  wild  men,  strong  in  endeavor, 
courageous,  strenuous  in  the  struggle  of 
life,  were  in  the  van.  They  reach  Italy — 
the  western  parts  of  Italy.  The  Tyrrhe- 
nian  sea   forbids   their   progress   west- 


elements  along 
the  Western 
border. 


GREAT    CATTLE   OF   THE    ROMAN   CAMPAGNA. 
Drawn  by  Henri  Regnaiilt,  from  nature. 


ward.  They  fix  themselves  in  Latium. 
The  migratory  impulse  sinks  into  settle- 
ment. The  old  chiefs  become  petty  kings. 
The  soil,  the  landscape  are  most  invit- 
ing. The  Italic  immigrants  may  have 
felt,  as  they  looked  upon  the  blossom- 
ing, vine-draped  hillsides  and  valleys, 
as  did  Leif  Ericsson's  old  Norsemen  as 
they  debouched  into  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island !  The  Romans  established 
themselves  on  the  soil.  They  began  its 
tillage ;  and  ever  afterwards,  even  to  the 
collapse  of  the  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  fully  twelve 
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hundred   years  away,    the    agricultural 
instinct  was  dominant  in  the  race. 

Two  other  dispositions  appeared  at 
the  beginning.  The  breeding  and  rear- 
Farminginstinct  ing  of  domestic  auiuials, 
tXTs:ro*ffor  and  the  building  of  walled 
cattle  raising.  towns  as  centers  of  defense 
and  refuge.  Italy  is  the  native  seat  of 
cattle  and  swine.  Of  the  former  race 
the  archaeologist  discovers  traces  of  an 


day  the  same  .splendid  race  inhabits 
Northern  Italy.  The  finest  horns  which 
are  exposed  for  sale  among  the  mounted 
bric-a-brac  of  stylish  shops  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  Paris,  in  New  York,  are  taken 
from  the  heads  of  Pavian  oxen. — But  of 
the  native  resources  of  ancient  Italy  and 
the  way  in  which  the  primitive  Romans 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  we  shall 
remark  hereafter. 


iMEUI  lEKRANEAN  LANDSCAPE.— PoKTO  Fekkajo. -Drawn  by  J.  Fulleylov. 


astonishing  character.  In  the  ancient 
valley  of  Pavia  rose  and  flourished  the 
Bos  primigeniiis ,  the  Big  ox,  of  archseol- 
ogy.  Mark  his  skull,  still  exhumed  from 
the  soil  of  his  native  valley.  It  is  the 
grandest  ox  head  known  in  the  world. 
Not  those  of  Uruguay  or  of  Southwest- 
ern North  America  can  equal  the  majes- 
tic front  of  the  extinct  Pavian  bullock. 
Five  feet  from  tip  to  tip  are  those  tre- 
mendous horn-cores,  the  horns  them- 
selves lost  in  the  dust  of  ages.     To  this 


The  old  Italicans  were  the  builders  of 
strongholds.  There  was  something  of 
the  sort  at  traditional  Alba 

The  Roman  race 

Longa.        Lavinium      was  the  builders  of 

-,     .  -11  ,,    A       T  -ii      strongholds. 

defensible.  "And  with 
much  labor  they  shall  fortify  Lavinium," 
says  Vergil.  Rome  was  so  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  for  leaping  over  the 
wall  that  Remus  lost  his  rash  life.  A 
dangerous  thing  was  it,  from  the  primal 
day,  to  leap  oyer  a  Roman  M^all !  We 
shall  see  at  once  that  the  earliest  social 


ITALICAN  ENVIRONMENT.-PiNE  Forrst  of  Ravenna. -Drawn  by  W.  H.  Bo 
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and  political  conditions  in  Latium  had 
respect  to  the  towns.  So  strong  was  the 
disposition  to  create  these  fastburgs  on 
the  hills  that  during  the  whole  evolution 
and  career  of  Rome  she  remained  either 
a  municipality  or  a  congeries  of  munici- 
palities bound  together  by  political  ties. 
This  fact  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
exceeding  strength  manifested  by  the 
Italican  peoples.  Their  town,  wherever  it 
was  planted,  was  a  stake  driven  into  the 
eailh  which  not  even  the  tempest  of  war 
could  drag  up  and  cast  away. 

A  land  of  extreme  beauty  was    this 

Old   Italy,  inhabited    now  by  .the    new 

comers  from  the  East.     At 

Beauty  of  Italy 

and  mildness  of  bottom,  it  IS  the  warmest 
c  ima  e.  couutry  of  Europe,  but  the 

,sea  on  both  sides  tempers  the  heat, 
moistens  the  air.  From  north  to  south 
there  is  centrally  through  the  whole 
-peninsula  the  range  of  the  Apennines ; 
.and  even  as  far  down  as  Calabria  these 
retain  the  snow  on  their  summits  to 
midsummer. 

Unlike  Greece  in  almost  every  partic- 
ular is  this  great  peninsula.  Mark  the 
Absence  of  har-  seacoast  as  an  example  Of 
™:raiUo!  prime  difference.  The  coast 
lution.  of    Greece    is    a    continu- 

ous harbor,  a  repetition  of  harbors.  Be- 
gin at  Thrace,  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  trace  the  whole  sea  line  southward 
around  Peloponnesus  and  up  on  the 
west  to  lUyria,  and  you  shall  find  har- 
bor after  harbor.  It  is  the  natural 
abode  of  seacraft ;  hence  the  abode  of 
commerce,  of  foreign  intercourse,  of 
colonization,  of  intellectual  interfusion 
with  all  the  world.  But  here  in  Italy 
the  coast  is  without    indentation.      On 


the  Adriatic  side,  from  Venice  to  the 
heel  of  Italy,  the  sea  line  is  absolutely 
unbroken.  The  instep  is  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  On  the  west  the  country  is 
almost  equally  harborless.  One  may 
easily  perceive  good  reason  why  the  an- 
cient Romans  did  not  take  to  the  sea ; 
why  as  late  as  the  Middle  Punic  Wars 
they  were  still  novices  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building ;  why  their  commerce  was  neg- 
lected and  the  whole  energies  of  the 
people  turned  to  inland  production.  It 
was  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  land  and  the  sea. 

The  general  aspect  of  Italy  is  one 
of  simple  beauty.  The  complexity  of 
Greece  is  wanting.  The  uniformity  of 
break-up  and  jumble  of  the  rnTtlro°ugt- 
natural  forces  which  must  outitaiy. 
ever  impress  the  traveler  through  Hel- 
las are  not  seen  in  Italy.  Not  that  va- 
riety is  wanting — vast  variety — but  over 
it  all  there  is  a  oneness  of  beauty,  a 
cerulean  sky  above,  a  balmy  atmosphere, 
an  equable  temperature,  a  regularity  of 
season,  a  moderation  in  earth  and  sea 
and  sky.  The  extension  of  the  Apen- 
nines and  their  spurs  into  the  extreme 
south  prevents  any  marked  differences 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Italy. 
As  we  journey  southward  from  the  val- 
leys of  the  Po  and  the  Arno  there  is  a 
gradual  rising  of  tropical  features  in  the 
landscape ;  but  the  country  taken  as  a 
whole  has  great  uniformity  of  condi- 
tions. It  is  semitropical  in  all  the  low- 
lying  parts,  and  only  temperate  among 
the  hills  and  mountains.  We  may  well 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  re- 
sources which  this  fair  land  offered  to 
the  primitive  Italic  races. 
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Chapter  LVII. 


Subsistence:  and  F»riniitive 
Conditions. 


HE  immigrants  into 
Italy  found  the  hill- 
slopes  of  their  country 
covered  with  oaks  and 
sweet  chestnuts.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  tree 
was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal natural  resources  of  the  early  race. 
In  many  parts  of  Italy  the  chestnut  has 
heen  from  time  immemorial  a  substitute 
for  corn,  and  in  some  mountain  districts 
it  is  the  principal  food  to  the  present 
day.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  such 
Importance  of  a  gift  of  nature  as  a  nut 
re'pr^ni^e"  growing  Wild  in  the  forest 
itaiicans.  -v^ras  a  trivial  circumstance 

Avith  immigrant  peoples  before  their  in- 
dustries had  become  complex  and  multi- 
form. Even  the  acorn  was  by  no  means 
a  neglected  fruit  by  the  primitive  set- 
tlers of  Europe.  There  were  times 
Avhen  whole  tribes  and  rising  peoples 
looked  to  the  annual  gift  of  the  oak  as  a 
means  of  support.  This  was  true  in 
Latium  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  as  late 
as  the  time  when  the  mythical  kings  were 
struggling  into  the  early  light  of  history. 
But  better  than  any  form  of  mast  was 
the  olive,  which  grew  wild  and  abun- 
dant when  the  Aryans  came 

Other  native 

and  transplant-    in.      From  the  earliest  days 

ed  products.  ...  /•      •, 

this  iruit  was  an  im- 
portant food.  Its  richness  in  oil  was 
known  from  the  earliest  times.  In  this 
was  found  a  substitute  for  butter  and 
the  fat  of  animals ;  and  with  the  open- 
ing up  of  commercial  relations  olive 
oil  became  a  prime  article  of  the  market. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  other  citrus 
fruits  were  known  in  primitive  Italy. 
The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  the 


lime  were  of  later  introduction ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Indian  fig  and 
the  aloe.  In  later  ages  all  these  fruits 
abounded.  In  the  sixteenth  century  In- 
dian corn  was  introduced  into  Italy,  and 
has  ever  since  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  crops.  Pomegranates  and  the 
licorice  root  grow  wild,  as  do  the  mastic 
and  the  myrtle. 

Descending  somewhat  from  the  higher 
levels  and  approaching  the  shore  we 
reach  the  native  land  of  the  prevalence  of 
vine.  How  far  the  evolu-  ^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  grape  had  pro-  ^st  art. 
ceeded  in  the  days  of  the  primitive  Lat- 
ins it  would  be  impossible  to  tell ;  but 
we  know  that  in  their  hands  the  vine  be- 
came a  thing  of  beauty,  and  its  fruit  one 
of  the  prime  objects  of  Roman  desire. 
The  manufacture  of  wine  was  understood 
by  the  Aryan  tribes  long  before  their  out- 
going from  Asia.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  wine-making  is  absolutely  the  oldest 
art  known  to  man.  The  tradition  of 
every  race  has  preserved  references  to 
the  use  of  this  beverage,  and  generally 
to  its  intoxicating  qualities,  as  far  back 
as  the  beginnings  of  civilization.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  Italy,  before  the  days  of 
romance  and  song,  before  the  days  of 
conquest  and  glory,  the  common  bever- 
age of  the  people,  from  the  rustic  board 
of  the  Latin  farmer  to  the  semibarbaric 
feast  of  his  king,  was  wine. 

In  the  primitive  Italian  fields  grew  those 
noble  grass  seeds  called  wheat  and  rye 
and  barley.     The  origin  of 

•^        .  °  Richness  of  the 

these  grains  in  their  devel-  country  in  the 

-,      (.  .(,...       cereal  grains. 

oped    form    is  far  back  m 

the  childhood  of  the  human  race.    They 

are  as  old  as  Europe,  that  is,  as  old  as  the 
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man  of  Europe.  In  Italy  rye  flourished 
most  in  the  Po  valley ;  wheat  and  barley 
through  Central  and  Southern  Italy. 
From  time  immemorial  these  grains 
were  the  breadcorn  of  the  Italicans. 
They  were  not  used  in  the  production  of 
malt,  and  have  never  been.  For  in  a 
country  flowing  with  wine  as  if  it  were 
spring  water,  what  need  of  ale  or  beer 


on  a  stone.     So  did  the  old  Italicans  of 
histor3^ 

The  valley  soil  and  loam  of  Italy  was 
fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  Herein 
grew   all   manner   of    suc- 

°  .  Ground  and  vine 

culent  roots ;  turnips,  pars-  products,  dates, 
nips,    carrots,     artichokes,  -^^     ^^' 
and    many    other   varieties    of    ground 
products.    The  earth  had  in  it  an  almost 


VIEW  OF  BIBBIENA.— Di 


or  the  fiery  decoctions  of  alcohol?  The 
cereals  were  used  by  the  old  Italians 
after  the  primitive  manner  of  parching 
and  pounding.  Vergil  has  shown  us  in 
what  way  the  half -drowned  ^^neids, 
thrown  up  on  the  Carthaginian  shore, 
hastened  to  bring  out  their  sea-soaked 
corn  to  dry  it  by  the  fire,  to  parch  it,  et 
frangcre  saxo  friigcs — to  break  the  grains 


tropical  quality.  Onions,  garlic,  love- 
apples,  which  the  moderns  call  tomatoes, 
and  capsicums  have  always  abounded  in 
Italy.  The  melon  species  added  its  vari- 
eties to  the  natural  abundance  of  the 
country,  while  beyond  the  garden  grows 
the  orchard,  with  a  wealth  of  fruits  rarely 
equaled  in  other  lands. 

In  the  warm    diwStricts  on  the  south- 
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permanency  of 
the  Latin  plant- 
ing, ino-s 


western  coast  the  date  flourished.  One 
might  almost  be  reminded  of  Mesopo- 
tamia by  the  genial  heat  and  power  of 
this  southern  air.  In  all  the  more  favor- 
able parts  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
the  fig  tree  grew  vigorously  and  yielded 
abundant  fruit.  It  was  among  the  best 
native  gifts  to  the  primitive  Italicans,  as 
well  as  to  the  strong  Romans  of  the  middle 
period.  But  it  is  not  needed  to  enu- 
merate the  well-known  list  of  prod- 
ucts which  fertile  and  balmy  Italy 
gave  with  such  abounding  gener- 
osity to  those  who  sought  her 
friendship. 

The  old  Latini  fixed  themselves 
on  this  fine  soil,  in  this  beautiful 
Strength  and  landscape ,  amid  these 
generous  surround- 
They  came  to 
stay.  From  the  tribal  emergence 
of  the  Latin  race  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  empire  is  a  period  of 
more  than  thirteen  centuries ;  or  if 
we  reckon  to  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  a  little 
over  two  thousand  two  hundred 
years.  It  is  the  longest  single 
stretch  of  political  dominion 
known  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  root  of  this  tree  went  down 
in  Latitim,  and  we  may  now  notice 
the  spreading  of  its  early  branches. 
Not  that  we  shall  enter  upon  any 
formal  account  of  events.  It  is  ours 
rather  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  race, 
to  trace  out  the  sources  and  elements 
of  its  strength,  and  to  mark  what  things 
soever  it  assimilated  from  the  surround- 
ing world. 

Rome  was  a  city.  It  was  not  at  first 
a  state.  It  was  never  a  state  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  used  in  modern 
times.  Before  Rome  the  country  was 
Latium.  There  was  the  confederacy  of 
Latin  towns.  Some  were  stronger  than 
16 


the  rest,  and  would  have  leadership.  A 
restless,  turbulent,  warlike  folk  were 
these  rough  rustics  and  Municipality  the 
hill  people.  Their  master  ^°X°S ^t^oman 
passion  was  mastery.  To  organization, 
be  dominant  was  the  one  unconquerable 
lust  of  this  ancient  stock. 

Other  peoples  have  loved  and  sung 
and  gone  to  war.  Others  have  conquered 
and  extended  their  dominion,  sweeping 


THE   NURSING   WOLF   OF   SIENNI,    IN   TURIN. 
Drawn  by  Girajdon,  from  a  photograph. 

down    surrounding  states  and  crushing 
them  under  the  car  of  conquest.      The 

motives    have  been    various    The  Roman  race 

-spoil,  the  love  of  mere  Ttlfe^r^f 
victory,  cruel,  slave-get-  mastery, 
ting  victory,  the  wearisomeness  of  the 
settled  life  regaining  at  intervals  the 
wild  freedom  of  original  barbarism  ;  but 
Rome  from  the  beginning  conquered 
to  be  master.  She  would  rule.  Her  pas- 
sion for  dominion  had  in  it,  even  from 
the  primitive  ages,  a  touch  of  rationality, 
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a  sort  of   political   ulterior   purpose,    a 
covert  wish  to  organize,  to  build. 

The  primacy  among  the  Latin  cities 
moved  around.     First  one  and  then  an- 


othf  r  was  in  the  lead,  had  the  headship. 
Komeasavii-      Finally    Rome    became    a 

lage  and  town;  village,  partly  on  the 

the  Sabme  epi-  &    '  r         .? 

sode.  most  defensible  hill  which 

was  called  the  Capitoline,  partly  on  the 

slope  and  down  into  the  bottom  between 


the  first  summit  and  the  Aventine ;  sim- 
ply a  town.  How  founded,  the  legend 
tells  us  uncertainly;  mixture  of  super- 
lative fable  with  certain  grains  of  fact, 
the  fable  pre- 
dominatin  g 
always,  espe- 
cially at  the  be- 
ginning. But 
the  difference 
is  naught. 
History  begins 
in  fable.  Does 
not  all  reality 
start  from  a 
myth  ?  Before 
the  real  land  is 
the  shadow 
land. 

Perhaps  there 
was  a  strife 
with  the  Sa- 
bines.  Very 
probable  would 
such  an  occur- 
rence be  there 
in  the  boister- 
ous morning  of 
things.  May- 
be the  strong 
male  Romans 
wanted  more 
women  to  wife 
than  their  own 
clan  could 
yield.  Perhaps 
the  Sabines 
would  fight  to . 
recover  their 
lost  beauties 
long-streaming  hair,  borne  off 
savagewise  on  the  shoulders  of  men 
more  burly  than  themselves.  All  these 
things  might  have  been.  Many  of 
them  probably  were-;  some  certainly. 
The    main    thine    is   that    the    Roman 


with 
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character  began  to  grow  and  to  become 
typical. 

Out  in  the  open   country  the  Roman 

farmer  sat  down  to  his  coarse  fare.   If  he 

said  grace,  it  had  not  yet 

"WTiat  things  ,       ^ 

-were  spread  for  reached  Up  to  Jove  or  down- 
a  lum.  ^^^j.jj  ^Q  Pluto.  What  faith 
he  had  was  near  akin  to  idolatry  at  first. 
He  had  on  his  mantelpiece  certain  small 
figures.  Originally  they  were  efiagies  of 
his  ancestors.  Now  they  were  his  Lares, 
household  gods,  almost  idols.  Dimly 
behind  them  the  sturdy  rustic  saw  an 
undefinable  spiritual  fact,  dim  as  yet  in 
his  vision.  On  the  table  was  black 
bread,  made  of  barleycorn,  parched  and 
pounded  to  coarse  flour,  baked  in  the 
ashes  or  rude  oven  ;  also  beans  and  other 
pulse,  coarsely  cooked,  but  keenly  rel- 
ished by  that  strong  appetite. 

Some  fish  was  added.  His  neighbors 
near  the  coast  had 
taken  them  from 
the  sea  or  river 
mouth,  and  had 
exchanged  them 
with  the  inland 
Roman  for  veni- 
son or  pork  or 
beef.  It  was  a 
rude,  meaty  com- 
merce, just  begin- 
ning. The  first 
Romans  knew  well 
how  to  capture 
game.  Even 
^neas  on  the  Af- 
rican coast  shot 
down  the  stags 
and  tore  the  hide 
from  their  ribs, 
according  to  Ver- 
gil's  song.  In 
Italy,  as  we  have  said,  the  Italicans 
reared  great  cattle  and  slew  them  for 
food.     They  were  also  from  the  begin- 


ROMAN    MAIDEN. 
Drawn  by  P.  Ikckert. 


ning  eaters  of  swine.  At  a  very  early 
day  they  had  already  bred  up  Sits  scrofa 
into  an  animal  fit  for  food,  and  he  was 
so  much  of  a  morsel  that  the  coarse 
Roman  saw  in  him  something  fit  to  be 
offered  to  the  gods.  Few  primitive  peo- 
ples have  ventured  to  lay  pork  on  the 
altar.  The  animal  was  greatly  dispar- 
aged in  the  East,  and  even  in  the  rough 
West  was  unable  to  derive  from  the  im- 
agination, or  even  the  taste  of  man,  any 
touch  of  possible  sentiment. 

There  were  wild  fruits  on  the  board; 
sweet  chestnuts  gathered  from  the  hills  ; 
figs  dried  from  last  year's 

Home  scene  of 

store  or  freshly  ripe  ;   olive  the  primitive 

•1      .         ,1  ,1  Romans. 

oil  m  the  earthen  cruse 
not  yet  artistic  in  pattern ;  vegetables, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  wine  to  drink;  a  num- 
ber of  young  Romans  at  the  table  side, 
and  Roman  maidens  like  Juno  for 
strength ;  not  delicate,  but  beautiful, 
demure,  expecting  to  be  matrons  in 
their  turn.  The  scene  was  not  without 
dignity ;  a  grave  and  not  unvirtuous 
feast,  indicative  of  longevity  and  vital 
force,  and  marked  with  a  single  ideal 
touch — a  love  of  flowers.  For  even 
humble  Romans,  and  from  antiquity, 
adorned  their  tables  with  wreaths  and 
garlands,  not  profusely  and  poetically 
as  did  the  Greeks,  but  in  a  simple  and 
natural  way  peculiar  to  themselves. — ■ 
Such  things  were  seen  in  Latium  in 
the  homes  of  men  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century  before  our  era. 

Not  much  later  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  began  to  call  out  human 
enterprise.      In   the  north  Beginnings  of 
were  copper  mines,  leading  SfetSg"" 
to     the      manufacture      of  ^-^t^. 
bronze.     At  what  time  the  extraction  of 
iron   from  the  ore  began  we  may  not 
well  determine;  but  in   course  of  time 
the  rich    deposits   of  Elba  became  the 
source  from   which   the  iron   wealth   of 
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the  Romans  was  mostly  drawn.  Build- 
ing stone  was  abundant,  and  the  stone 
mason  was  early  abroad  in  the  land. 
The  Etruscans  were  the  teachers  of  the 
building  art,  especially  that  massive 
work  for  which  the  primitive  structures 
of  Western  Italy  were  noted.  The  rich 
deposits  of  marble,  the  white  and  beau- 
tiful products  of  the  mines  of  Carrara 
and  the  alabaster  of  Tuscany  had  not 
yet  attracted  artistic  workmen  and 
suggested  their  higher  achievements ; 
but  stone  building  began  early  and 
abounded  in  the  -Latin  cities ;  and  Rome 
was  not  behind  the  rest  in  planting  her- 
self firmly  in  the  rock. 

The  Latin  state  found  itself  between 
two  diverse  national  forces.  On  the 
Slow  evolution  uorth  lay  the  Etruscans 
Sne'sfonhi  and  the  comparatively  new 
Greeks.  Celtic  race  of  the  Veneti. 

On  the  south  was  the  city  land  of  Magna 
Graecia.  One  of  the  marked  differences 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  races  was 
the  swift  evolution  of  the  former  and 
the  slow  growth  oi  the  latter.  In  all 
parts  where  the  Greeks  fixed  themselves 
there  was  an  almost  explosive  expansion 
into  conscious  nationality ;  but  the 
movement  of  the  Italicans  was  slow, 
tedious,  at  times  almost  stationary. 

This  radical  difference  in  the  two 
races  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  an 
explanation  of  the  earlier  blossoming 
and  fruit-bearing  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion around  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Latin  race,  or 
rather  those  primitive  tribes  which  con- 
tained the  potency  of  the  Latin  race, 
were  the  vanguard  of  the  Grseco-Italic 
Aryans  on  their  invasion  of  peninsular 
Europe.  We  might  have  expected, 
therefore,  from  considerations  a  priori 
that  the  development  of  the  Latini 
would  have  preceded  that  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  the  slow  evolution  of  the  former 


that  prevented  this  result.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  Latin  Aryans  had  al- 
ready settled  into  their  seats  before  the 
Ionian  Greeks  had  taken  possession  of 
Central  Hellas ;  but  the  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  latter  brought  them 
sooner  into  the  foreground. 

Meanwhile  the  Latini  lagged  in  the 
west,  while  the  Greeks  grew  great  and 
flourished.  One  of  the  aspects  of  their 
visforous  expansion  was  the 

*       .         .      -^  Spread  of  the 

colonization      of       Southern    Greek  race  m 
-r,    -.  rT\\  ,       1  Southern  Italy. 

Italy.  ihey  took  posses- 
sion as  much  as  a  thousand  years  B.  C. 
of  the  whole  peninsula  below  the  lati- 
tude of  Apulia  and  Campania.  Here 
they  planted  some  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  powerful  cities  of  antiquity. 
Here  sprang  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Cro- 
tona,  Metapontum,  Locri,  Rhegium, 
and  on  the  western  coast  the  beautiful 
Greek  towns  of  Cumse  and  Neapolis. 
The  country  thus  covered  embraced  the 
after  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  indeed,  the 
whole  ankle,  heel,  and  toe  of  Italy. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  intel- 
lectual light  of  the  Greeks  diffused  itself 

to    the     extremes     of     their   Diffusion  abroad 

migrations.  Wherever  a  "fono'^tf '" 
Greek  city  was  planted  the  Greeks, 
brilliancy  of  the  home  country  was  at 
once  displayed.  It  was  the  same  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  which  had  been  at  first 
kindled  in  Hellas  that  were  thus  borne 
abroad  to  foreign  parts.  This  is  to  say 
that  the  intellectual  classes  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  home  country  sought  by  adven- 
ture in  distant  lands  to  satisfy  ambitions 
and  activities  which  were  cramped  in  the 
narrow  borders  of  the  Hellenic  states. 

But  the  literature  and  art  of  the  Greek 
race  were  one,  and  were  always  referred 
to  the  home  country.  The  Greek  think- 
ers, philosophers,  sages,  and  poets  of 
foreign  lands  were  glad  to  be  reckoned 
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with  tlieir  ancestry,  and  to  tlirow  their 

contributions  into  the  common  treasure 

of  Greek  g-lory.    Plato  him- 

Integrity  of  the  *=         ;' 

race  wherever      Sell  was  a  resident  lor  some 

distributed.  ,  -  ■         -xx  /-a 

time  m  Magna  Grascia; 
but  no  one  thinks  of  referring  his  phi- 
losophy to  this  local  origin.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  a  Hellene  of  the  Hel- 
lenes.    Whether  in  Italy,  in  Africa,  in 


and  bordered  by  those  Sabellian  nations 
of  whom  the  Samnites  were  the  most 
formidable.  The  student  of  history  will 
readily  recall  for  how  long  a  time  and  in 
how  dubious  a  contest  the  Romans  con- 
tended with  the  latter  peoples  for  dom- 
ination. The  struggle  with  Samnium 
might  be  reckoned  as  the  second  stage 
in  the   progress  of  the  Roman  race,  the 


"N  SOLDIERS  IN  COMB4T 


Macedonia,    or    in    Western    Asia,    the 
Greek  was  a  Greek. 

Thus,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
prodigious  growth  of  Rome,  Greek  civ- 
War  with  Sam-  ilization  was  prevalent  in 
streSr/  the  south  of  Italy.  Nor 
development.  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
while  the  Latin  race  was  thus  pressed  by 
two  great  forces,  one  above  and  the 
other  below,  it  was  on  the  east  encircled 


first  stage  being  the  conquest  and  mas- 
tery of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  league. 

If  we  look  at  the  nature  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  two  sides  of  Latium,  we 
shall  find  that  on  one  side  ^, 

The  ethnic  im- 

it  was  an  impact  of  culture  pact  on  the  two 

-,  , ,  , ,  ,1         .  sides  of  Latium. 

and  on    the  other  the  im- 
pact of  violence.      It  was  art  on  one  side 
and  war  on  the  other.     From  the  side 
of  Magna  Grsecia  came  the  elements  of 
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early  intellectual  development.  Letters 
were  introduced,  and  the  forms  of  the 
rough  vernacular  language  were  brought 
into  regularity.  But  we  must  not  un- 
derstand that  the  Romans  yielded  easily 

If?" 


to  the  liking  of  the  strong  and  self- 
willed  Latins.  On  that  side  war  came 
up  in  fierce  gusts  perpetually  renewed. 
The  very  Tiber  banks  on  the  right  hand 
margin  were  a  dangerous  frontier.     The 


to  these  influences  which  permeated  the 
state  from  the  south.  The  stock  was 
stubborn,  obdurate,  indisposed  by  nature 
to  culture  and  refinements,  merely  imi- 
tative in  so  far  as  it  yielded  at  all. 

The  pressure  on  the  north  was  more 


OLD  ROMAN  TYPES— TARQUIN  AND  THE  SIBYL. 

Etruscan    cities   in   that  direction   were 
hostile  and  strong.      Con-  Race  struggle 


flicts    broke     out    fiercely,  :^SmrTs- 
which  were  checked  rather  °^"s- 
than  quieted.     Veii  was  the  head  of  this 
offending.     Considered  in  a  larger  sense. 
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it  was  the  struggle  of  the  Etruscans  to  I  tinction.      The  case  was  absolute  and 

maintain   their    ascendency   in  Central    there  was  no  middle  around 

Italy  and   of    the  Romans   to  gain  the  I      It  is  worth  while  to  note  one  or  two 


BRENNUb  WIIH  THE  GAULS  IN  ROME. 


leadership.  From  first  to  last  such  I  cases  of  extremity,  not  that  we  are 
a  conflict  on  the  side  of  Rome  meant  the  here  considering  events  as  such  but 
subjection  of  the  enemy  or  her  own  ex-  I  looking  rather  at  the  development  of  a 
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great  race.  Moi-e  than  once  Rome  was 
brought  to  the  brink ;  more  than  once 
Hard  straits  of     shc  was  hair-hung  over  an 

theEomans;  .  ^^^     |      j      ^^      ^q^_ 

contest  with  the  -' 

Gauls.  tom.     Old    Lars    Porsena, 

King  of  Chisium,  which  had  become  the 
stronghold  of  Etiairia  after  the  deca- 
dence of  Veii — also  the  refnge  of  the 
traitorous  Tarquin — bore  down  in  war 
on  primitive  Rome  city  and  took  her 
by  the  throat.  Great  is  the  difference 
in  the  conduct  of  early  communities 
when  they  are  so  throttled.  Sometimes 
there  is  merely  an  expiring  gasp ;  some- 
times a  brief  struggle  and  then  death ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  the  writhing  and 
twisting  of  a  tremendous  wiry  giant  that 
will  not  be  strangled,  until  presently  he 
tires  the  very  fingers  of  his  foe  and  with 
the  first  relaxation  flings  him  off  in  dis- 
dain. 

It  may  require  stratagem,  even  per- 
fidy, to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  foreign 
hand ;  but  the  Latin  state  was  capable 
of  both.  The  foe  was  thrust  back  across 
the  Tiber  and  Rome  breathed.  Woe  to 
that  Etruscan  enemy  when  he  in  like 
fashion  shall  feel  the  Roman  clutch  at 
his  throat!  That  iron  hand  never  re- 
laxes until  the  writhing  of  the  antago- 
nist ceases  and  his  form  is  still  in  death. 
More  dreadful  still  was  the  apparition  of 
the  Gauls.  They  cross  the  Tiber.  They 
penetrate  the  walls.  They  climb  the 
Capitol  Hill.  The  Latin  antagonist  is 
certainly  down  this  time  forever.  He 
who  witnesses  the  struggle  of  gladiators 
in  the  sand  of  the  arena  sees  first  one 
and  then  the  other  above  the  body  of 
his  enemy.  They  whirl  and  turn  and 
rise  and  fall.  But  with  the  final  thrust 
it  is  the  Gaul  that  staggers  back  and  is 
gone.  The  danger  was  sufficient;  but 
the  combatant  is  stronger  for  the  peril 
and  more  active  for  the  contest. 

War  was  the  common   mood   of    the 


states  of  antiquity ;   but  never  was    an 

incipient    kingdom    so    toughened    and 

strained  and  hardened   by 

Spirit  of -war  ill- 
warfare  as  was  old  Latium.  tensified  by  eth- 
T  ,  1   ■  .  1  n      1^    nic  disposition. 

In  this  there  was,  first 
of  all,  the  instinctive  force  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  race ;  and,  secondly,  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  environment.  As  to  in- 
stinct, it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
Latini  were  warriors  by  preference. 
They  had  the  aggressive  passion,  and 
the  early  growth  of  patriotism  among 
the  Roman  people  made  them  exceed- 
ingly fierce  in  resistance.  The  inten- 
sity of  domestic  life  was  equaled  by  the 
intensity  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
state.  The  old  Roman  was  not  as  was 
the  Greek — a  philosopher;  but  he  felt 
the  strong  forces  which  bind  mankind 
to  local  habitations,  to  particular  dis- 
tricts as  their  own.  There  was  thus  a 
native  passion  in  the  Roman  race  for 
holding  its  territorial  seat,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  domineering  ambition  to 
reach  out  by  conquest  into  surrounding 
kingdoms. 

But  more  powerful  than  even  these 
subjective  moods  of  the  Romans  was 
the  force  of  the  environment.  Rome  was 
central  to  Latium ;  Latium  influenoes  of  en- 
was  central  to  Italy;  Italy ^™"ha?:^ 
was  central  to  the  Medi-  ^.oter. 
terranean  countries ;  and  these  were  the 
world.  One  need  only  to  glance  at  the 
map  to  see  the  striking  position  of 
Italy.  It  is  the  dominant  geographical 
fact  in  Southern  Europe.  Neither 
Greece  nor  Spain  is  situated  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Mediterranean.  Italy  is 
so  placed  by  nature.  When  to  this  we 
add  the  fertility  and  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  its  salubrious  climate, 
its  general  attractiveness  as  a  home  of 
men,  we  perceive  at  a  glance  the  original 
conditions  that  not  only  suggested  but 
made  necessary  the   evolution  of  a  stock 
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and  state  like  the  Roman.  There  was 
a  preponderance  of  physical  advantages 
■with  the  Latini  from  the  start,  and  when 
to  this  we  add  the  native  instincts  of 
the  race  we  find  sufficient  reason 
for  the  empire  which  the  ages  will  es- 
tablish with  its  center  on  yonder  Seven 
Hills. 

Considering  the  general  destiny  of 
Rome,  of  the  great  race  which  displayed 
Want  of  harbors  its  activities  from  this  cen- 
X^ationT"  ter,  we  may  well  regard 
spirit.  the  paucity  of  harbors  on 

the  coast,  the  absence  of  the  seafaring 
spirit,  and  the  slow  commercial  move- 
ments of  the  Latins  of  the  primitive  ages 
as  so  many  positive  benefits  to  the  race. 
The  nonexistence  in  Italy  of  the  facts 
here  referred  to  gave  opportunity  for 
the  principle  of  residence — of  fixedness  in 
a  certain  locality,'  of  attachment  to  that 
locality  as  native  land — -to  work  out  its 
strongest  and  most  complete  results. 
The  commercial  spirit  among  nations  is 
not  favorable  to  patriotism.  In  its  ex- 
aggerated forms  and  tempers  it  is  not 
even  consistent  with  patriotism.  Con- 
sider the  nature  of  commerce,  and  its 
international  character  will  readily  be 
discovered.  All  seafaring  tends  to  the 
obliteration  of  local  attachments.  They 
who  ply  the  commerce  between  distant 
cities,  the  deep  sea  intervening,  tarry 
a  while  in  one  port  and  a  while  in  the 
other.  In  course  of  time  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  voyage  are  alike.  The 
two  languages  spoken  at  the  extremes 
become  equally  familiar  to  the  ear  and 
tongue  of  the  sea  merchant  who  voyages 
between.  Moreover,  the  interfusion  of 
products  brought  from  all  lands  into  a 
common  mart  tends  to  weaken  the  spec- 
ial affections  of  the  consumer  for  these 
things  which  he  has  gathered  from  his 
own  garden  or  orchard,  from  his  own 
rivers,  his  own   forest,  his   own  sheep- 


fold.  The  intensity  of  all  local  attach- 
ments is  greatly  abated,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm for  Patria,  for  native  land,  for 
birthplace  and  home,  subsides  into 
apathy  and  indiffei^ence. 

In  primitive  Rome  none  of  the  com- 
mercial and  cosmopolitan  forces  were 
present.  For  centuries  after  the  plant- 
ing of  the    Latin    state    foreign    inter- 


ROMAN    MATRON. 
Drawn  by  P.   Beckert. 

course    was    virtually    unknown.     The 
very  kinship  with  another  nation,  even 

with    the    Greeks,   was    for-    Absence  of  com- 

gotten.    There  was  neither  SSa^ntnAu-- 
suggestion    nor    desire    to  ences. 
cultivate  affinities  with    other    peoples. 
The  spirit  of  residence  became   intense 
in   the  last  degree,  and   the  preference 
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called  patriotism  grew  into  a  fiery  pas- 
sion seven  times  heated. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Roman 
race  we  miss  especially  any  such  event 
as  the  Trojan  War.  The  very  causes 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  led  to 
that  early  foreign  drama  did  not  exist — 
could  not  have  existed — among  the  Ro- 
mans. If  Helen  had  been  a  Roman 
raatron,  vain  would  have  been  the 
temptations  of  both  gods  and  men ! 
Not  she  would  have  gone  abroad  with  a 
stranger  on  any  tour  of  license.  She 
was  a  home  lady  whose  lord  sufficed  for 
all  her  ambitions  and  affections.  The 
spirit  of  the  race  was  totally  averse  to 
that  species  of  extravagant  adventure 
and  dramatic  exploit  which  so  well  ac- 
corded with  the  temper  of  the  Greeks. 
The  result  was  that  the  primitive  char- 
acter of  the  Roman  was  prosaic,  practi- 
cal, saturnine. 

There  was  no  bluster  of  enterprise 
about  the  man  of  Latium.  Even  his 
Contrasted  con-  love  was  matter  of  fact, 
ditionsofthe        pjj     hatred  was   business. 

Greek  and  Latin 

epics.  AH    of   his    activities    and 

passions  were  circular,  concentric  around 
a  domicile  where  the  matron  and  the 
young  Romans,  his  offspring,  had  their 
abode.  In  such  a  situation  there  could 
be  no  epic  poetry.  Mark  the  extreme 
difference  in  those  highest  intellectual 
products  of  the  race,  the  heroic  songs  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Homer  is 
a  man  of  the  dawn.  He  is  almost  con- 
temporaneotis,  so  it  would  seem,  with 
the  events  described  in  his  epos.  The 
intellectual  exhilaration  of  the  East  was 
so  great  that  the  Iliad  enacted  did  not 
long  precede  the  Iliad  sung.  But  in 
Italy  how  different  is  the  situation! 
Vergil  is  the  man  of  the  empire.  He  is 
distant  by  more  than  a  thousand  years 
from  the  life  and  manners,  the  tradi- 
tions and  heroic    actions  of  his    poem. 


He  is  the  court  poet  of  Augustus,  sing- 
ing the  deeds  of  the  founders  of  his 
race.  He  could  not  have  arisen  on  the 
borders  of  the  age  of  .^Eneas,  could  not 
have  flourished  while  the  memory  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  was  still  quick  in 
the  minds  of  men.  Had  primitive 
Rome  been  subject  to  such  agitations  as- 
was  Hellas  in  the  dawn,  could  she  have 


Diawn  by  H    Wolff 

been,  even  by  her  constitution  and  habit 
and  situation,  susceptible  to  those  tre- 
mendous excitements  and  passions 
which  roused  to  consciousness  the  soul 
of  the  Greek  race,  then  indeed  might 
Vergil  have  risen  in  the  morning,  and 
the  ^Eneid  have  been  even  as  the  Iliad. 

We  have  been  considering    in  these 
pages  the  sources  of  sup-  „,    . 

r    °  >■       The  immaterial 

ply,   real    and  ideal,    from  food-suppiy  of 
which  the  genius  of  Rome 
drew  its  sustenance    and  life.     Food  is 
not  all  taken  from  the  earth.     It  is  not 
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all  material  aliment  gotten  from  the 
ground  and  from  the  bodies  of  animals. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  nutriment 
which  is  derived  from  the  air,  from  the 
environment,  from  the  invisible  na- 
ture of  things,  from  the  world  unseen. 
As  it  is  with  the  individual  man,  so  it 
is  with  the  individual  people,  the  race. 
Man  feeds  upon  conditions  as  well  as 
upon  rye  bread  and  fish.     He  assimilates 


only  from  the  spring  branch,  the  hollow 
trunks  filled  with  wild  honey,  the  abun- 
dance of  the  native  fig  tree,  and  the  fat 
of  the  body  of  the  stag,  does  the  early 
community  of  men  take  its  sustenance, 
but  also  from  the  form  and  fashion  of 
things,  the  reflex  actions  of  nature  and 
history,  the  counter  facts  of  situation, 
and  the  deep  currents  of  invisible  seas 
and  continents. 


PRIMITIVE  GRjECO-ROMAN  TYPES.— Posthumius  in  the  The 


forces  as  well  as  rice.  He  makes  bone 
and  blood  out  of  circumstances  as  much 
as  from  sugar  cane  and  the  fiber  of  beef. 
A  race  also,  especially  in  the  morning 
of  its  power,  in  its  time  of  strong  appe- 
tite and  youthful,  sound  slumber  and 
unimpaired  digestion,  draws  in  from  all 
natural  aspects  and  conditions,  from  its 
correlations  with  other  races,  and  from 
the  still  stronger  mysteries  of  ethnic  in- 
stinct,  its    nutriment  and  drink.      Not 


From  the  absence  of  complexity  in  the 
producing  forces  the  Roman  character 
took  a  simpler  form  than  simplicity  of 
that  of  the  Greek.  It  is  rtl"rp& 
more  easily  apprehended,  ofcharaoter. 
having  less  variety,  greater  singleness. 
As  to  physical  force,  the  Roman  fur- 
nishes the  most  striking  example  of  the 
ancient  world.  Only  the  Assyrian  could 
compete  with  him  in  the  robustness 
and  muscular  strength  of  his  body.      In 
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the  primitive  ages  he  tool<;  no  pains  to 
malce  himself  an  athlete,  or  to  give  sym- 
metry and  agility  to  his  frame  by  the 
discipline  of  training.  On  the  contrary, 
he  neglected  all  artificial  means  of  physi- 
cal development,  using  only  the  natural 
means.  The  natural  means  was  sufficient 
to  make  him  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  a 
statesman. 

There  was  little  that  was  ornate  in 
the  sturdy  and  iron -muscled  man  whom 
sternness  of  wc  here  See  appearing  on 
primitive  Ro-       ^j     Tiber  hills  arid  the  Cam- 

mans;  lack  of 

sociability.  panian   frontier.     The  old 

Roman  was  debonair     in  nothing.      He 


cared  not  to  be  witty.  He  was  little  af- 
fected by  beauty.  He  would  rather  eat 
than  to  talk — rather  trim  a  fig  tree  than 
write  a  poem  about  it.  He  preferred 
production  and  mere  business  to  any  dec- 
orative processes  as  it  respected  himself 
or  his  cit}^  AVe  should  look  in  vain 
among  these  Roman  folk  for  that  socia- 
bility and  effusiveness  which  distin- 
guished the  Greeks  of  the  same  age ;  and 
among  the  latter — moving  by  quick  im- 
pulse— we  should  look  in  vain  for  that 
austerity  and  masculine  force  which 
constituted  the  predominant  elements 
in  the  character  of  the  former. 


Chapter  LVIII.— Social  Estate  of  the  Roivians. 


UT  we  must  now  pass 
from  the  consideration 
of  these  bottom  facts 
in  Roman  life  to  ex- 
amine briefly  the  social 
structure  of  which  the 
man  of  Latium  was  the 
masterpiece.  At  the  first  he  found  him- 
self a  member  of  a  womanless  society, 
whose  chief  business  was  robbery.  If  it 
had  not  been  womanless,  the  robber 
characteristic  would  have  been  less  pro- 
Roman  society  nounced.  One  of  the  er- 
began  in  vio-  g  ag:ainst  whicli  the  stu- 

lence  and  rapac-  o 

ity.  dent  of  history  must  always 

be  on  his  guard  is  the  giving  of  the 
modern  meaning  to  words  expressive  of 
the  conditions  of  the  primitive  world. 
He  must  remember  that  to  have  been  a 
robber  in  early  Latium  was  to  be  a  good 
citizen.  In  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  the 
law  enters  that  sin  may  abound.  This 
is  to  say  that  in  an  age  before  property 
rights  are  recognized  and  expressed  in 
the  forms  of  law,  robbery  is  merely  the 
taking  of  the  objects  of  desire,  and  the 


act  is  devoid  of  that  criminal  character 
which  condemns  it  in  well  developed  so- 
cieties. The  beginning  of  all  states  is 
violence.  History  knows  no  other  origin 
for  the  improved  condition  of  mankind 
than  sheer  force.  At  length  the  rectify- 
ing processes  of  morality  set  in,  and  vio- 
lence gives  place  to  established  customs, 
to  law.  Old  Rome  simply  struggled  out 
of  barbarism  by  taking  from  others  like 
herself  the  resources  which  were  neces- 
sary for  her  sustenance  and  growth.  Of 
a  certainty,  the  methods  were  violent; 
but  they  were  also  necessary. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Western  surf  of 
mankind,  tumbling  on  distant  shores,  has 
always  a  great  preponderanceof  male-life. 
We  discover  this  condition  in  Latium, 
and  legend  lias  preserved  the  not  wholly 

improbable  Storv  of  how  the    Relation  of  char- 

deficit  of  womanhood  was  re!rncrof?er 
first  supplied.  The  yEtieid  ^-^  society, 
furnishes  no  good  picture  of  the  woman  of 
primitive  Rome.  It  is  the  pictured  page 
of  Livy,  so  far  as  writings  are  con- 
cerned, from  which  we  may  best  deduce 
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a  true  outline  of  the  female  character  in 
the  primitive  age.  There  is  a  strange 
correlation  between  the  domestic  moral- 
ity and  the  chance  preponderance  of 
women  and  men  in  human  societies ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  societies  in  the  primal 
stages  of  their  development.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  in  tribes  where  men  are 
largely  in  excess  there  would  be  great 
violence   done   to   the    purer  sexual   in- 


ROMAN   TYPE,    PRESERVED    IN  WOMAN   OF  UFFIZI. 
Drawn  by  F;^quier,  from 


stincts ;  that  there  would  be  virtually  a 
reign  of  force  along  every  frontier  where 
the  population  is  mostly  composed  of 
men.  The  counter  supposition  would 
also  seem  to  hold ;  that  is,  that  in  socie- 
ties where  women  are  largely  preponder- 
ant in  numbers  the  purer  and  more 
delicate  instincts  of  sex  would  pre- 
vail, to  the  extinction,  perhaps,  of  all 
infractions  of  the  better  laws  of  life  and 
action  between  men  and  women. 

Neither  of  these  hypotheses  is  verified 
by  the  facts ;  but  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  frontier  It  is  along  the  edges  of  the 
maies'haThigh-  progressive  movements  of 
est  sentiment.  population,  far  on  the 
outskirts,  that  the  highest  virtues  of  sex 
are  engendered  and  maintained.     The 


chivalrous  and  exalted  sentiment  of  man 
for  woman,  which  has  such  an  urgent 
force  in  the  evolution  of  a  pure  society, 
blossoms  in  full  beauty  among  those 
rough  and  stalwart  communities  that 
tumble  tumultuously  on  the  edges  and 
confines  of  states. 

Even  in  the  New  World  we  have  seen 
this  laAv  constantly  illustrated  with  the 
progress  of  the  White  races  uiustration  of 
across    the   continent.      It  the  law  in  the 

social  conditions 

will,  perhaps,  be  denied  ofAmerica. 
that  the  frontier  always  expresses  the 
highest  opinion  of  woman.  It  will  be 
claimed  that  the  chivalrous  instincts 
which  the  stronger  experiences  for  the 
weaker  creature  have  been  well  pre- 
served in  the  older  communities  of 
America.  But  the  denial  and  the  claim 
may  not  be  allowed.  The  fact  is  that 
in  America,  as  in  Europe  and  every- 
where, the  adoration  of  woman  has  been 
at  its  height  with  the  advancing  wave. 
Under  the  blue  shekinah  of  the  cabin 
smoke  in  all  the  Western  valleys  she 
has  been  worshiped  ;  and  it  is  the  truth  of 
history  that  among  the  rude,  boisterous, 
quarrelsome,  and  lawless  Californians 
who  opened  the  Sierra  gold  mines  at  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  name  and  the 
recollection  of  woman  were  divine.  It 
was  so  among  the  hardy  and  reckless 
pioneers  of  primitive  Italy;  and  we  may 
easily  discover  the  reasons  why  the  sex- 
ual relation  under  these  circumstances 
had  a  strength  and  permanence  which 
it  had  never  before  attained  in  antiquity. 
We  come,  then,  to  consider  those  con- 
ditions and  phenomena  in  the  primitive 
society     of     Rome    which 

.  Rude  virtues  of 

were  based  on  the  relation  the  primitive  so- 

,.  ,,  rr^-t  cietyofRome. 

of  the  sexes.      1  he  prepon- 
derance of  the  domestic  life  in   the  Ro- 
man race  is  well   known.     It   is  a  fact 
which  has  been   remarked  by  all  writers 
since  the  beginning  of  critical  inquiry  in 
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Europe,  and  it  has  not  ceased  to  attract 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  mankind 
everywhere.  It  is  now  twenty-six  and 
a  half  centuries  since  the  founding  of 
the  city,  but  the  social  institutions  of 
the  Romans,  those  institutions  which 
they  left  on  their  own  decline  to  the 
care  of  literature  and  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  which,  by  the  lat- 
ter have  been  disseminated   amono-  all 


ROMAN  MAKRIED    PAIR — TYPES. 
Drawn  by  P.  Beckert. 

"Western  peoples,  still  abide  with  little 
diminution  of  strength.  It  was  in  Italy 
that  man  could  first  truthfully  say,  Ego 
sum  donii — "  I  am  at  Home."  The  fact 
called  Home  had  its  first  existence  in 
the  country  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  Here  it  was  that 
the  difference  between  a  inan's  house  and 
his  liome  was  first  recognized.  The 
Oriental  nations  knew  it  not.  Shem 
had  not  found  it.  Ham  had  not  discov- 
ered it  in  Arabia  or  Africa.  The  bril- 
liant Greeks  had  had  no  more  than  a 


glimpse  of  the  possibility.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ex- 
panding germ  of  a  beautiful  private  life 
was  set  in  Hellas ;  but  with  the  growth 
of  politics  and  the  creation  of  civil  in- 
stitutions woman  lapsed,  and  the  do- 
mestic tree  withered  and  died. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  a  country 
whose  first  great  city  was 

,      ,     ,  ,  .  Evolution  of 

founded    by    the    twin    sons    home  and  msti- 
c    -\T  -t         tution  of  family. 

of  Mars  and  a 
Vestal  virgin — in  a  country 
whose  first  wives  were  taken 
by  treachery  and  outrage 
from  a  friendly  neighbor- 
ing people — the  first  actual 
home  known  to  men  should 
be  created  ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains. We  have  seen  in  a 
former  book  that  the  house- 
building and  home-making 
instinct  was  inherent  in  all 
the  Aryans.  The  history 
of  Europe  and  America  is 
a  running  commentary  on 
the  workings  of  this  in- 
stinct ;  but  it  was  in  Italy, 
in  the  Roman  state,  that 
the  sentiment  long  prevalent 
in  the  race  first  became  an 
objective  reality,  taking  the 
form  of  an  institution. 

The  institution  was  the 
family.  As  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  family  a  vast  deal  has  been  said  in 
exposition  and  controversy.  The  fact  is 
that  it  was  created  by  the  Roman  race. 
By  that  race  it  was  borne  north,  east,  and 
west  to  the  confines  of  the  existing  civili- 
zations. It  was  planted  among  the  con- 
quered peoples.  It  was  impressed  as  a 
fundamental  fact  upon  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  became,  in  the  hands  of  that 
Church,  an  article  of  faith  and  an  instru- 
ment of  propagandism.  Before  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  it  had  taken  so 
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•deep  root  in  the  structure  of  Europe  as 
to  constitute  henceforth  the  bottom  fact 
in  civil  society,  and  that  relation  it  has 
«ver  since  retained. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  writers 
that  the  home  principle  and  the  family 
Semitic  peoples  as  its  result  wcrc  given  to 
rs'ofwr^"  history  by  the  Semitic  na- 
i<ieas.  tions.        The    assertion    is 

totally  incorrect.  The  Semites  held,  in 
-common  with  the  other  Orientals,  to  the 
Eastern  manner.  There  was  not  a  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  race  in  which  polyg- 
-amy  was  not  the  prevalent  system. 
Aramaeans,  Elamites,  Hebrews,  Assyri- 
-ans,  Arabs,  all  held  to  the  clan  or  pa- 
triarchical  form  of  organization,  and  the 
multiple  marriage  of  the  man  was  the 
dominant  custom  among  them  every- 
Tvhere. 

With  the  progress  of  the  Aryan  race 
across  Europe  from  the  East  the  Orien- 
Homeandmo-  tal  usagc  gave  Way.  We  are 
'^^^^l^^f'      able  to  discover  something 

mmation  or  & 

West  Aryanism.    of    the    CaUSeS    of     the    UCW 

order  of  things  in  Greece  and  Italy.  In 
the  latter  country  the  old  conditions 
had  been  so  far  left  behind  as  to  permit 
the  institution  of  a  new  order.  That 
new  order  was  a  complete  system  of 
domesticity  revolving  about  a  home 
founded  on  the  monogamic  relation  and 
resulting  in  the  great  fact  called  the 
family.  In  outlining  this  change  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  form  of  so- 
ciety we  are  again  in  danger  of  draw- 
ing the  sketch  with  too  much  exactitude. 
It  must  not  be  understood  that  sexual 
lawlessness  and  license  disappeared  in 
Italy,  and  that  a  new  ideal  state  arose 
instead  of  polygamous  marriage  and 
clan  organization.  It  is  only  meant 
that  a  true  domestic  form,  capable  of 
becoming  institutional  and  permanent, 
here  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  Ori- 
ental development   of  society,  and  that 


the  home,  as  that  word  has  been  under- 
stood among  the  Western  nations,  first 
appeared  in  the  country  and  under  the 
conditions  which  we  are  here  consider- 
ing. 

The  social  foundation  of  the  Roman 
race  was  a  terrace   of  three   platforms. 
The   lowest  and    broadest  The  three  ter- 
of     these    was     the     o-cns.   races  of  the  ro- 

^  man  social 

What  the  gens  is  in  ethnog-  structure, 
raphy  we  have  already  explained  in  an- 
other part.  It  is  a  natural  phenomenon, 
and  was  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to 
the  structure  of  the  Roman  race.  On 
top  of  the  gens  was  laid  the  Faiiiilia, 
or  that  division  of  the  gens  which  em- 
braced the  group  of  kinsmen  who  bore 
a  common  name — 'CiidX  added  nz.m.&wh.ic!n. 
we  will  presently  explain.  The  third 
stone  in  the  social  platform  was  the  In- 
dividual; and  he  also  was  designated  by 
a  term ;  but  in  this  instance  the  term 
was  peculiar  to  himself,  discriminating 
him  from  all  other  members  of  the  fa- 
milia.  To  the  lowest  platform  was 
given  a  definitive  epithet  called  the 
Novieji  of  the  gens.  The  second  layer 
was  designated  by  the  Cognomen,  or 
family  name ;  while  to  the  third  plat- 
form, representing  the  individual,  was 
given  the  PrcBnomen,  or  individual  name. 
The  gens  constituted  a  part  of  civil  so- 
ciety, but  the  familia  was  purely  a  social 
phenomenon.  It  was  in  the  familia  that 
the  evolution  peculiar  to  Roman  society 
took  place.  It  was  the  relations  of  the 
familia  on  the  one  side  to  the  semipoliti- 
cal  organization  of  the  gens,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  individual  member  of  so- 
ciety, that  constituted  the  element  of 
unity  and  strength  through  the  whole 
structure  of  Rome. 

We  are  here  to  consider  the  familia. 
First  of  all,  and  essentially,  it  was  a  fam- 
ily in  the  identical  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  used    amone   modern    nations. 
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The  family  was  the  core  of  the  familia. 

There  were  very  few  features  in  which 

the  Roman  family,  or  cen- 

Source  and  de-  ... 

Tciopmeat  of tiie  tral  part  of  the  familia,  was 

Roman  familia.       j-zv-  ,      <•  ,i 

difterent  irom  the  corre- 
sponding fact  in  all  of  the  nations  which 
have  adopted  the  Roman  law  as  a  part  of 
their  system  of  jurisprudence.    In  process 


For  the  present  this  added  element, 
this  dependent  part,  may  be  omitted 
that  we  may  consider  the  The  family  prop- 
Roman  family,  or  household  e'-Jfaf  71 

-^  '  manner  of  court- 

proper,  so  called.     In  this  ^i^ip- 
monogamy  was  the  law.     The  bottom 
principle  was  single  marriage,  generally 
dictated  by  the  affection  of  the  parties. 


INTERCOURSE  OF  THE  SEXES.— Scene  Betw 


of  time  the  family  drew  to  itself  quite  a 
retinue  of  folks  that  have  no  representa- 
tives, at  least  in  the  democratic  countries 
of  modern  times.  In  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  societies,  as  for  instance  in 
a  country  where  a  peerage  exists,  we 
have  a  dependent  retinue  associated  with 
a  noble  family  and  constituting  a  phe- 
nomenon quite  similar  to  the  familia  of 
the  Romans. 


Prudential  and  political  marriages  be- 
came in  course  of  time  common  facts 
in  Rome,  but  they  were  never  the  preva- 
lent order.  In  the  times  of  the  repub- 
lic, could  we  look  down  from  the  some- 
what elevated  platform  of  history  to  so 
common  and  universal  a  fact  as  courtship 
between  the  sexes,  we  should  find  it  to 
have  been  in  Rome  essentially  such  a 
process  as  to  its  forms  and  sentiments 
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as  we  behold  in  tlie  communities  of  tlie 
present  day.  The  young  men  of  Rome 
and  the  Roman  maidens  made  love  to 
each  other  after  the  manner  of  rational 
beings.  They  sought  and  won  each  oth- 
er's affections,  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances  the  attachment  was  sincere  and 
enduring.     Perhaps   we   might  look    in 


told  plainly  that  the  thing  said  was  un- 
derstood and  appreciated. 

In  Roman  society  the  sexes  were, 
in  many  respects,  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity,   and     there    was     much    Disparagement 

honorable   freedom   of    in-  '^^^^'^^^ 
tercourse.      In  one  respect  prsenomen. 
the  girls  were  disparaged  as  compared 


li^  4     »^-^' ' '  -,l.^-.«^  ''S\     •'      Hill'' 
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vain  for  the  refinements  of  sentiment 
which  have  prevailed  since  chivalry  and 
knighthood  gave  their  impulse  to  Eu- 
ropean society ;  but  the  Roman  courtship 
was  not  devoid  of  sentiment.  The  school- 
boys and  girls  of  the  republic  wrote  sig- 
nificant things  to  each  other  in  the  wax 
of  their  tablets,  and  the  answering  blush 


by  W.   Friedrich. 

with  their  brothers  and  lovers.  That 
is,  they  were  denied  the  prasnomen,  or 
individual  name.  They  were  given  the 
nomen  of  their  gens,  and  were  then 
numbered.  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  etc., 
according  to  seniority.  That  is,  the 
daughters  of  Marcus  Antonius  would  be 
called  Antonia  Prima,  Antonia   Secunda, 
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and  so  on  to  the  youngest.  The  sons 
would  be  given  each  a  pra;nomen,  or  in- 
dividual name,  Marcus,  Caius,  vSempro- 


nit:s.    Thus  much  of  the  ancient  discrim- 
ination of  the  East  against  womankind 
was  preserved  even  in  the  state  of  Rome. 
We  have  remarked  upon  the  freedom 


of  woman  from  her  girlhood  as  one  of 
the    elementary    conditions    of    Roman 
society.     The  Roman  mai-  Roman  girls 
den  went  freely  from  her  taught  to  regard 

■J  virtue  as  the  su- 

house  on  visits  to  her  pi'eme  thing, 
friends,  to  school,  or  into  the  streets  if  she 
chose.  From  the  primitive  times  she 
was  taught  the  beaut}'-  and  dignity  of 
sexual  honor.  Here  was  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  matter.  Here  was  that  bottom 
fact  out  of  which  the  domestic  and  home 
life  of  the  Roman  race  grew  to  so  great, 
perfection.  The  maiden  of  Rome,  and 
her  lover  as  well,  were  taught  from  child- 
hood the  sacredness  of  sex ;  and  owing 
to  the  instinctive  susceptibility  of  the 
race  m  this  regard  the  lesson  struck  home 
and  became  a  part  of  character. 

The  young  people  of  Roman  families 
intermixed  with  each  other,  constituting 
a  "society"  in  almost  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  There  were  cir-  comparative 
cles  of    friendship   formed  f-^eedom  of  the 

^  sexes  m  social 

on  the  principal  of  free  se-  intercourse, 
lection.  Over  it  all  the  stern  parents 
retained  their  prerogatives,  but  at  the 
same  time  conceded  a  large  liberty.  The 
opportunity  of  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes  Avas  not  much  abridged 
by  the  authority  of  the  father  and  mother. 
The  young  people  sought  and  found  each 
other's  company  and  became  acquaint- 
ed in  almost  the  identical  manner  of 
modern  times.  Courtship  was  much  the 
same  then  as  in  the  Europe  or  America 
of  to-day. 

The  Roman  lover  and  his  sweetheart 
were  permitted  to  walk  together  in  pub- 
lic. It  was  expected  that  each  would 
wear  the  newest  and  best  garments  which 
could  be  afforded.     In  pub- 

Rules  of  gallant- 
lic  places,   as    at    the    circus    ry  as  outlined 

and  the  theater,  the  youth 
sought  the  upper  seats  bypref  erence,  from 
which  they  might  look  down  upon  the 
scene .   Such  assemblages  furnished  many 
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opportunities  for  gallantry.  The  over- 
warm  Ovid,  of  a  later  age,  gives  some 
half -humorous  but  not  indelicate  direc- 
tions to  the  lover  as  to  how  he  shall  ad- 
vance his  cause  when  he  sits  by  his  lady 
in  public.  "Take  thy  seat,"  says  the 
poet,  "beside  the  fair  one,  as  close  to 
her  as  thou  canst,  for  which  the  stretched 
cord '  gives  thee  an  excuse ;  then  begin  a 
familiar  conversation,  for  which  the  play 
affords  an  easy  opening ;  applaud  when- 
ever she  applauds ;  take  care  that  she  is 
not  incommoded  by  the  knees  of  those 
who  sit  behind  her ;  arrange  her  cushion ; 
take  up  her  mantle  if  it  falls ;  place  the 
stool  under  her  delicate  feet,  and  fan 
her  if  she  be  too  warm."  Nothing  im- 
proper is  _  seen  in  all  this.  The  little 
drama  is  natural  enough.  It  might 
gjiswer,  without  modification,  for  a  scene 
in  a  Parisian  opera  house  or  at  a  country 
festival  in  America. 

The  period  of  youth  was  brief  in  prim- 
itive Rome  ;  particularly  brief  with  the 
Etde  of  early  maidens.  They  were  mar- 
ZiT/tk:'""  riageable  at  the  age  of 
'"'^i™-  twelve,  and  it  was  thought 

that  to  be  single  after  seventeen  was  to 
have  been  neglected.  In  so  far  as  the 
parents  of  the  lovers  determined  the 
business  of  marriage,  they  generally -fol- 
lowed, as  we  have  said,  the  well-known 
preferences  which  the  young  folk  had 
shown  for  each  other.  In  the  earlier 
times  and  among  the  rustic  population 
the  marriage  was  exceedingly  informal. 
Indeed,  there  were  many  conditions  un- 
der which  it  had  no  form  at  all,  the  par- 
ties simply  becoming  husband  and  wife 
because  they  would.  Out  of  this  natural 
selection,  which  was  presently  recog- 
nized as  valid  by  the  common  law,  the 
institution  of  marriage  took  shape,  and 

'The  "stretched  cord  "  was  the  only  division  be- 
tween one  seat  and  the  next  in  the  sitting  circles 
of  the  public  buildings  of  Rome. 


was  afterwards  decorated  with  ceremo- 
nies ;  but  it  was  never  painfully  smoth- 
ered under  the  flummeries  of  the  East. 
The  main  fact  always  stood  forth.      The 
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union  of  the  parties  was  the  principal 
thing  to  which  the  officialities  were  sub- 
ordinated. 

When  Roman  society  had  become  reg- 
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the  wedding 

day;  the 

pronuba.  videcl 

ing,    jewelry,    and 


ulated  in  its  methods,  the  wedding  was 
an  occasion  of  feasting  and  hilarity.  The 
Formauties  of  parents  of  the  bride,  accord- 
ing to  their  abundance,  pro- 
supplies  of  cloth- 
furniture  as  their 
daughter's  dowry,  and  the  parents  of  the 
bridegroom  did  even  so  for  him.  The 
two  homes  of  the  parties  were  decorated 
for  the  wedding,  and  the  relatives  were 
invited  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Green 
boughs  were  plucked  down  to  adorn  the 
inner  walls,  and  if  the  house  had  become 
ambitious  to  the  extent  of  columns,  they 
were  wreathed  with  garlands.  The  an- 
cestral effigies  were  brought  out,  as  if  to 
look  down  upon  the  means  this  day  re- 
peated for  the  perpetuation  of  their  race. 
The  bride  was  adorned  by  the  mother. 
The  headdress  was  according  to  the  old- 
time  custom.  The  white  toga  was  taste- 
fully folded  about  the  majestic  form  and 
a  scarlet  veil  fastened  in  the  hair.  The 
pair  to  be  wedded  were  led  to  the  altar 
by  a  woman  called  the  pronuba,  whose 
office  it  was  to  conduct  the  ceremony.  A 
sacrifice  was  offered,  and  the  wedding- 
was  completed  with  a  banquet. 

Afterwards  the  pair  were  conducted, 
with  music  of  flutes  and  the  singing  of 
gay  songs,  to  the  bridegroom's  home,  al- 
ready prepared  for  their  re- 

Bridal  proces- 
sion, and  fiction    ception.      On  reaching  the 

ofthe  new  home,     t  '-,  i      •  -i 

door  the  bride  must 
anoint  the  lintels  at  the  entrance  with 
perfumed  oil.  She  must  also  twist 
woolen  fillets  around  them.  And  when 
these  little  offices  are  attended  to,  she 
must  herself  be  carefully  lifted  over  the 
threshold ;  for  a  delicate  superstition 
declares  that  for  her  to  stumble  on  en- 
tering her  home  is  an  evil  omen.  So 
she  is  borne  into  the  house  by  the  at- 
tendants. 

As  the  Roman  state  became  great  and 
strong;   as  the  society  of  Rome  parted 


into    castes;    as    the    commons  became 
plebeians  and  the    patricians  arrogated 

to  themselves   the  preroga-    Deterioration  of 

fives  and  responsibilities  ^^^^eTn^f^the 
of  the  government,  the  empire, 
wedding  ceremonies  among  the  latter 
departed  from  the  simple  type  and  be- 
came a  somewhat  elaborate  religious 
process  at  which  ten  witnesses  must  be 
present  to  hear  the  vows  of  the  parties, 
to  witness  the  signing  of  the  contract, 
and  to  record  their  personal  testimony 
of  the  event.  It  is  in  evidence  that  in 
proportion  as  the  primitive  purity  of  the 
institution  gave  place  to  such  formality, 
the  fidelity  of  the  parties  became  less 
conspicuous,  and  in  the  times  of  impe- 
rial luxury  it  could  no  longer  be  boasted 
— as  it  had  been  in  the  simple  ages  of 
the  republic — that  for  -  five  hundred 
years  Roman  society  had  not  been  scan- 
dalized with  a  single  divorce.  Already, 
however,  in  the  last  century  of  the  re- 
publican regime  the  old  and  tenacious 
bond  had  been  dissolved  into  laxity,  and 
both  Cato  and  Cicero  repudiated  their 
wives  and  took  others  on  the  score  of 
personal  advantage. 

Among  the  patricians  the  demoraliza- 
tion went  steadily  on  until  the  old  land- 
marks   were     totally     Oblit-    Divorce  made 

erated  and  license  and  I^^^^Zl' 
caprice  set  in.  Still,  the  society, 
monogamic  principle  held  sway,  and  in 
the  midst  of  innumerable  marriages,  re- 
pudiations, and  divorces,  the  principle  of 
single  marriage  was  maintained  in  its 
integrity.  Disgrace  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  the  domestic  life  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  that  which  had  been  the 
simplest  and  purest  society  ever  thus  far 
developed  among  men  grew  into  a  so- 
ciety of  almost  absolute  license.  We 
speak  here  of  the  sanctity  and  purity  of 
the  marriage  estate.  This  at  length 
came  to  be  broken  with  impunity.     Men 
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put  away  their  wives  at  will,  for  all  rea- 
sons and  no  reason  at  all.  Hardly  a 
whim  was  needed  to  excuse  the  perpetu- 
ally recurring  separations  of  husband 
and  wife.  Every  caprice  of  fancy,  every 
suggestion  of  interest  came  in  as  a  self- 
ish justification  for  the  breaking  of  the 


of  husbands  had  reached  twenty-three, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  last  of  the 
list  had  himself  had  twenty-one  legal 
wives!  No  more  forcible  comment 
could  be  offered  upon  the  civil  and  po- 
litical condition  of  the  Roman  state  than 
the    citation    of    this    shocking    falling 


1   UKICIAN  DOMLsl  IC   I  II  I 


marriage  relation.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  empire  the  tie  of  husband  and 
wife  was  so  easily  snapped  that  even  a 
woman  might  break  it  when  she  would. 
A  case  is  recorded  in  which  one  lady 
had  eight  husbands,  all  legally  enough, 
within  a  period  of  five  years.  Another 
continued  her  separations  until  her  list 


away    of    the    institution     of    marriage 
under  the  empire. 

In  one  respect  the  old  law  and  princi- 
ple of  the  Orient  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  Romans.  The  wife  in  the 
earliest  epochs  was  completely  subject  to 
the  husband.  This  is  said  especially  of 
the    marriage    relation    among    the    pa- 
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tricians.     A  patrician's  wife  was  virtu- 
ally his  property.      He  had    unlimited 
power  over  her,  extending: 

Rights  of  the  ^  .  .° 

married -wromen      even    tO    the/zw    vitCB    Uecis- 

°™^'  que — the  right  of  life  and 

death.  This  was  the  ancient  theory 
of  formal  patrician  marriage.  In 
process  of  time,  under  the  wholesome 
sentiments  of  the  Latin  race — we 
speak  of  the  Old  Latins — the  princi- 
ple   was   abandoned,    at    least    in   prac- 


far  that  a  reaction  set  in,  and  a  strenu- 
ous effort  was  made,  even  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Cato,  to  force  the    Effort  of  later 

women  of  Rome  back  again  j:^,^^?.:  fo?- 
under  the  authority  of  mar  estate, 
their  husbands.  Cato,  as  a  politician,  had 
yet  to  learn  that  primal  law  of  history, 
that  in  the  evolution  of  mankind,  men, 
institutions,  social  phenomena,  never  go 
back  into  their  old  condition.  As  well  might 
the  effort  be  made  to  compel  a  watch — 


VIRTUES  OF  THE  ROMAN  WOMAN 


lice,  and  the  Roman  matron  gained  a 
legal  recognition  of  her  rights.  She  was 
conceded  at  first  the  right  of  property 
and  afterwards  the  right  of  her  person 
in  exemption  from  her  husband's  control. 
She  obtained  the  right  to  inherit  from 
her  parents  and  to  hold  her  goods  apart 
from  her  husband's.  The  marriage  por- 
tion which  came  with  her  was  her  hus- 
band's, always  and  absolutely. 

In  the  later  age  of  the   republic  this 
emancipation  of  woman  had  gone  on  so 


if  such  thing  is  thinkable — to  run  back- 
wards and  to  record  an  inverted  calendar 
of  the  hours  as  to  attempt  to  reverse  the 
forward  movements  of  the  human  race. 
Under  the  social  condition  above  de- 
scribed,   woman    in    the    early    ages    of 

Rome    took    on  a  character    Heroic  charac- 

formodestyandvirtuewith-  '^::^j:r 
out  a  parallel  in  any  other  ■women, 
primitive  race.     We  need  not  accept  as 
true  the  inspiring  traditions  which  the 
Romans  themselves  have  preserved  of 
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the  heroism  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  the  early  ages ;  that  is,  we  need  not 
beheve  that  such  examples  of  unsullied 
beauty  and  virtue  were  actually  witnessed 
in  the  primitive  days  in  Latium ;  but  we 
must  accept  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  traditions,  and  the  sentiments  are 
as  good  as  the  facts.  No  ancient  story- 
teller or  bard  invents  a  fiction  which  is 
absurd  in  the  estimation  of  those  to  whom 
he  recites  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  prim- 
itive legend  or  poem  is  a  transcript  of 
the  things  accepted  and  admired  as  true. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  heroism  and  beauty  and  spotless 
deaths  of  Virginia  and  Lucretia  were 
real.  It  may  be  that  the  actual  villainy 
of  the  Tarquin  and  Appius  Claudius  was 
drawn  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  ideals 
exist.  The  ideals  at  least  were  real. 
They  were  in  the  Roman  race  as  a  part 
of  its  constitution.  The  ideals  were  ap- 
plauded as  the  noblest  and  purest  ex- 
pressions of  primitive  womanhood.  We 
know  thus  much  in  any  event,  that  such 
women  as  Virginia,  who  was  slain  b}-  her 
father,  and  Lucretia,  who  took  her  own 
life  to  save  her  honor,  were  possible  in 
that  ancient  society — not  only  possible, 
but  probable ;  for  the  Romans  believed 
in  them,  fought  for  them,  poured  out 
their  blood  for  them  like  water,  wor- 
shiped their  memory. 

The  student  of  history  will  be  per- 
plexed to  know  from  what  source  such 
Derivation  of  the  high  and  beautiful  types  of 
of'x^aidanT"'  female  character  could  be 
matron.  deduced  in  an  age  so  bois- 

terous and  rougli  close  on  the  confines 
of  the  prehistoric  days.  He  must  re- 
member this — a  thing  already  explained 
above — that  Greek  civilization  had  per- 
meated Southern  Italy;  that  beautiful 
cities  and  polite  arts  were  known  in  all 
the  country  south  of  Latium  and  around 
on  the  western  coast  of  Campania  long 


before  the  times  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. He  must  remember  that  the  culture 
and  learning  of  the  Greeks  had  pene- 
trated Latium,  that  the  Greeks  had  be- 
come already  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
Latini  and  afterwards  of  the  Romans ; 
that  tl:ie  Latin  towns  accepted  this  for- 
eign intellectual  fact,  and  that  even  in 
the  countryside  schools  were  instituted 
at  an  early  age.  The  women  of  primi- 
tive Rome  received  nearly  the  same  in- 
struction as  did  their  husbands  and  broth- 
ers ;  and  this  form  of  culture  in  the 
school  and  the  home  blended  with  the 
robust  virtue — we  speak  now  of  domestic 
virtue — tending  to  form  those  beautiful 
types  of  womanhood  which  we  discover 
in  the  remote  horizon  of  ancient  Rome. 

It  should  be  remarked  respecting  the 
Roman  women  that  their  occasional  ap- 
pearance in  primitive  history  is  nearly 
always  in  connection  with  some  crisis  in 
the  state.  The  woman  shared  with  the 
man  that  intense  patriotism  The  -women  of 
of  which  we  have  spoken  fo°^^V^cfT^i 
above.  She  was  keenly  dangers, 
alive  to  the  vicissitudes  of  her  country ;  for 
the  destinies  of  her  home  and  her  family 
were  involved  with  the  fate  of  her  countrj^. 
So  in  times  of  emergency  the  highest  spir- 
its would  come  forth  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  helmeted  warriors  who  stood  be- 
tween Rome  and  her  foes.  Nearly  ev- 
ery apparition  of  the  Roman  woman  in 
the  early  ages  is  under  some  such  cir- 
cumstance of  distress,  and  one  need 
only  open  Livy  to  note  the  salvation 
which  she  nearly  always  brought. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  woman 
was  the  guardian  angel  of  the  ancient 
state.  Even  in  the  case  of  salutary  influ- 
the  struggle  of  the  Romans  '^^L^l^^Z.Z; 
and  Sabines,  the  one  for  the  violence, 
retention  and  the  other  for  the  recovery 
of  the  stolen  virgins,  the  latter  become 
the  mediators  and  peacemakers  between 
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the  contending  tribes.  Tlie  mother  of 
Coriolanus  saves  the  city  and  loses  her 
son.  If  Tarpeia  proves  recreant  to  the 
faith  and  lionor  of  her  country,  she  re- 
ceives the  merited  punishment,  is  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  the  Sabine  shields, 
and  her  memory  inade  infamous  by  the 
giving   of    her   name   to   the   Traitors' 


sister's  whim,  r.tand  between  him  and  his 
duty  to  native  land?  Her  reasoning 
extends  only  thus  far :  Curiatius  was  my 
lover,  honorable  and  true.  My  wicked 
brother  has  gone  forth  beyond  the  Tiber 
and  killed  my  lover.  I  hate  him  for  this 
hateful  deed.  We  can  see  the  inevita- 
ble result :   Horatius,  hot  from   his  fight 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  ROMANS.— Death 


Rock.  Sometimes  we  see  the  struggle 
between  patriotism  and  love  in  the 
breast  of  woman.  The  three  Horatii  go 
forth  to  save  their  country.  Two  of 
them  are  slain,  and  the  third  returns 
victorious.  His  sister,  Horatia,  upbraids 
him  for  having  killed  her  lover,  one  of 
the  Curiatii.  It  is  more  than  he  can 
stand.  Had  he  not  defended  his  coun- 
try? and  should  mere  human  love,  his 


with  his  enemy,  slays  his  sister  on  the 
spot. 

And  the  sequel  still  further  illustrates 
the  condition  of  that  old  society.  Hora- 
tius is  brought  to  trial  for  his  rash  deed 
and  is. condemned  to  death,  ho-wt Horatius 
So  says  the  sober  judgment  te^^lZc.  ac- 
of  the  senate  and  the  quitted, 
court.  But  he  lias  the  right  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people.    He  makes  the  appeal  and 
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is  exculpated.  For  the  father,  the  old 
Horatius,  appears  on  the  scene  and  de- 
clares that  if  his  son  had  not  slain  his 
sister  for  her  weakness  and  perfidy  he 
"would  have  done  it  himself  !  Mark 
•well  that  half-savage  society.  It  is  still 
violent  from  its  recent  emergence.  In- 
deed, it  Avill  never  be  other  than  violent, 
even  at  its  best  estate.     But  it  has  in  it 


could  not  do  other  than  love  her  country. 
Her  oldest  son  goes  forth  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  suffering  common  people 
and  loses  his  life.  She  gives  him  up  as 
a  sacrifice.  Then  the  other  goes  forth, 
greater  and  stronger  and  more  prudent 
than  the  elder ;  but  she  knows  well  that 
his  life  is  imperiled  in  the  cause.  Shall 
she  command  him,  exhort  him,  to  desist? 


MONUMEN'T  TO  THE  HORATII  AND  THE  CURIATII. 


such  strength  and  virtues  as  we  should 
hardly  find  elsewhere  in  the  ancient 
world. 

A  struggle  like  that  in  the  breast  of 
Horatia — the  conflict  between  that  fidel- 
Exampiesof  ity  which  would  savc  and 
a^^t  RoTr  that  patriotism  which  must 
women.  destroy       the      household 

idols — is  present  many  times  in  the  later 
womanhood  of  the  republic.  Cornelia  is 
the   daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus.     She 


Shall  she  lose  her  all  and  be  left  to  ir- 
remediable widowhood,  she,  the  daughter 
of  Scipio?  This  is  her  letter  to  her  last 
son.  In  it  we  discover  the  terrible  con- 
flict in  the  mother's  heart :  "Is  there  to 
be  no  end  of  the  madness  in  our  house  ? 
What  is  the  limit  to  be?  Have  Ave  not 
cause  enough  for  shame  that  we  have 
plunged  the  state  into  confusion?  To 
me  nothing  seems  nobler  and  fairer  than 
to  take  veno-eance   on   an   encmv  when 
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this  can  be  done  without  bringing  ruin 
on  our  own  country.  But  when  this  can 
not  be,  then  far  better  that  our  enemies 
triumph  than  that  our  country  suflFer." 

If  we  could  rightly  grieve  over  the 
movements  of  history,  if  we  could  feel 
Natural  grief  rational  sorrow  over  that 
tuc'^/of  R^man  S^^^^  scheme  of  human  af- 
society.  fairs    in    accordance    with 

which  the  drama  of  this  world  has  been 
so  tragically  enacted,  if  it  were  right 
reason  to  wish  that  the  affairs  of  men 
and  nations  in  times  past  had  been 
other  than  they  Avere,  then,  indeed,  we 
might  be  pained — feel  anguish  even  to 
tears — over  the  decadence  of  human  so- 
ciety in  the  last  century  of  the  Roman 
republic  and  the  first  centurj^  of  the 
empire.  Rome  had  passed  through  the 
stages  of  freedom  and  glory,  and  had 
come  to  the  stage  of  luxury  and  license 
and  animality.  As  we  have  hinted 
above,  the  transformation  which  we 
here  contemplate  was  essentially  social. 
The  political  and  civil  and  historical 
falling  away  of  the  Roman  state  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  falling  away  of 
those  ancient  robust  virtues  from  which 
the  renown  and  strength  of  the  race  had 
been  derived. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  social  change, 
the  domestic  part  of  Roman  life  felt 
■Woman  carried  first  the  pang  of  transfor- 
fiT^Ktlcai  motion.  This  is  to  say  that 
depravity.  the  beginning  of  the  fall, 

the  germ  of  it,  was  very  near  the  life  of 
woman.  Her  character  as  the  conserva- 
tor of  virtue  and  mother  of  patriotism 
lapsed.  As  a  nile,  the  Roman  woman 
was  borne  along  on  the  tide  of  the  po- 
litical changes  which  had  set  in  in  the 
later  republic.  The  stream  flowed  from 
the  Erie  of  broad  and  placid  republican- 
ism to  the  Ontario  of  imperialism ;  and 
the  course  was  by  way  of  the  rapids  and 
the  cataract. 


With  the   approach  of  the    Caesarian 
revolution  the  domestic  integrity  of  the 
Roman    people  gave  com-  The  last  great 
pletelyawav.     It  should  be  ^omenofRoiae 

■^  -^  -  strive  to  save 

noted  with  admiration  that  the  state. 
for  a  considerable  period  the  great  wom- 
en of  the  last  days  before  the  catastrophe 
were  an  impediment  in  the  course  of 
ruin.  Julia  was  the  sister  of  Cassar  and 
the  wife  of  Pompey.     She  was  a  medi- 


MAKCUS    BRUTUS. 
Drawn  by  G.  Theuerkauf. 

ator  between  them,  and  while  she  lived 
the  two  rivals  for  the  dominion  of  the 
world  could  hardly  use  their  swords 
across  her  majestic  body.  Her  influence 
was  the  cement  of  the  first  triumvirate, 
just  as  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
presently  destined  to  hold  together  that 
second  three  whose  break-tip  marked  the 
ascendenc}^  of  the  one — the  Csesar.  For 
Octavia  was  the  wife  of  Antony,  and 
until  she  was  cast  off  by  that  reckless 
reveler  she  was  able,  by  holding  the 
hands  of  her  husband  and  her  brother, 
to  keep  the  precarious  peace.  After  this 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  certain  republican 
women  who,  like  their  husbands  and 
political  friends,  would  fain  have  stayed 
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the  course  of  history  and  prevented  the 
,  inevitable.  Such  was  Junia,  sister  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  slayer  of  Great  Jiilius. 
Such  was  Arria,  wife  of  Csecina  Pcetus, 
and  such  was  Fannia,  wife  of  Helvidius 
Prisons — both  of  whom  in 
the  times  of  Claudius  and 
Nero  sought  to  rekindle 
the  republican  fires  in  the 
cold  ashes  of  Old  Rome. 

It  may  well  surprise  us 
to  note  the  conspicuous 
figure  of  Avoman  moving 
the 


snare,  not  because  he  was  not  ensnared, 
but  because  ambition  was  the  dominant 
passion,  and  he  must  away  or  lose.  Not 
so  Marcus  Antonius,  who  but  for  that 
dusky  image    of   the    Nile  might    haA^e 


Cleopatra  as  a 
type  of  the  im- 
perial ■women. 

revolution. 


among 

shadows     of 

the  imperial 
We  have  just 
seen  how  Julia  and  Oc- 
tavia  were  almost  as  im- 
portant in  the  drama  as 
were  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  Across  the 
Mediterranean,  and  far 
to  the  east,  rose  anothei 
strange  and  powerful  fe- 
male figure  in  that  last 
and  greatest  of  the  Greek 
queens  of  Egypt  —  Cleo- 
patra. Her  character  par- 
took of  the  times.  She 
was  not  worse  than  many 
women  in  Rome  —  only 
abler  and  more  skillful 
and  cunning  in  that  reck- 
less and  lascivious  fencc 
at  which  the  Roman  gen 
erals  were  playing  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean kingdoms.  Three 
of  the  most  distinguished 
Rom.ans  of  that  remark- 
able age  fell  under  her  influence.  It 
was  to  her  that  Pompeius  fled  after 
Pharsalia;  but  assassination  stood  be- 
tween. Julius  came  and  saw  and  was 
conquered ;    but    he    broke    out    of    the 


been  the  Csesar  of  the  future  instead  of 
Octavianus.  The  latter  also  came,  but 
he  was  a  cold,  calculating,  apathetic  soul 
over  whom  beauty  had  no  power  and 
passion  no  advantage.     He  went  away 
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as  indifferent  as  when  he  came,  choos- 
ing- the  world  instead  of  the  woman. 

If  we   would  note   the  true  condition 

of  the  principal  society  of  Rome  in  the 

days  of  the  incipient  em- 

The  family  of  /  ,         ,      , 

Augustus  typi-  pire,  wc  need  only  look  at 
e  age.  ^^^  family  of  this  cold  and 
calculating-  Augustus.  He  first  divorced 
his  wife  Scribonia,  and  then  took  Livia, 
consort  of  Claudius  Nero,  for  his  wife. 
This  heartless  intellectual  effigy  of  wom- 
anhood was  the  match  of  him  who  gained 
her.  Her  whole  career  as  empress  of 
Rome  was  a  treasonable  intrigue  to  se- 
cure the  succession  of  her  own  son  by 
her  first  marriage  as  against  any  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Augustan  House. 
She  it  was  who  induced  Octavianus  to 
drive  his  daughter  Julia  into  exile, 
though  the  causes  in  her  conduct  for 
banishment  were  sufficiently  aggravat- 
ing. The  empress  succeeded  in  ridding 
the  household  of  all  competitors,  and 
compelled  the  emperor  in  his  old  age  to 
acknowledge  Tiberius  as  his  successor. 

Desperate  was  the  condition  into  which 
Roman  society  now  fell.  Human  na- 
ture is  capable  of  development  both  up- 
Heightand  Ward  and  downward  from 

The 
same  nature  is  susceptible 
of  this  altitude  and  depth  from  the  nat- 
ural horizon  on  which  he  was  fixed  at 
birth.  In  its  application  this  princi- 
ple leads  to  astonishing  results.  The 
character  which  was  most  intense  as 
an  example  of  a  given  virtue  becomes 
most  intense  as  an  example  of  the 
opposite  vice.  In  material  chemistry 
it  requires  but  a  slight  change  and 
recomposition  of  the  elements  to  con- 
vert the  most  bland  and  innocent  sub- 
stances into  the  rankest  poisons  of 
the  laboratory.  The  presence  of  a 
great  vice  or  a  great  virtue  in  human 
character  generally  implies  the  possibil- 


depthofthede-  ^i  common  level 
Telopmentofthe  ^^^^  cummuu  levei 
BiOmans. 


ity  of  the  opposite  extreme  in  the  same 
person  or  the  same  people.  The  fact 
that  primitive  Rome — republican  Rome, 
Rome  in  the  scale  ascending  from  the 
barbaric  state  of  the  Latin  ancestry  to 
the  height  of  victory  and  power — was 
the  best  exponent  in  all  ancient  history 
of  the  home  virtues,  the  best  exemplar 
of  domestic  fidelity  and  of  a  sound 
social  state  based  upon  the  relations  of 
man  and  woman,  is  strangely  enough 
the  index  and  possibility  of  exactly  the 
opposite  in  the  future  career  of  the 
same  race.  As  high  as  the  Roman 
character  in  the  earlier  ages  rose  above 
the  level  in  respect  to  domesticity  and 
social  purity,  by  so  much  did  social 
Rome,  after  the  reaction  from  glory  and 
luxury  had  set  in,  plunge  downward 
into  the  abyss  of  infamy.  The  depth 
to  which  she  descended  was  as  profound 
as  the  height  to  which  .she  had  raised 
herself  was  sublime. 

No  description  may  fairly  picture  to 
the  understanding  of  modern  times  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obliteration  of 
social  degradation  under  'to^H^l'"'^^ 
the  imperial  regime.  No  virtues. 
page  in  ancient  history  is  more  gloomy 
and  polluted,  more  saddening  to  human 
hope,  more  spectral  with  its  tinges  of 
blood  and  its  shadows  of  horror  than  is 
that  which  contains  the  story  of  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  Romans  under  the  Caesars 
and  their  successors.  It  was,  so  far  as 
the  private  life  of  man  was  concerned,  a 
dark  and  revolting  epoch,  in  which  there 
was  sensuality  without  refinement,  lust 
without  relief,  and  violence  without  dar- 
ing. Even  the  old-time  courage  of  the 
race  fell  away  from  the  manly  contest,  the 
sharp  slaying  of  the  sword,  to  the  igno- 
minious feuds  of  night  and  the  stealthy 
stab  of  the  dagger.  The  virtue  of  the  Ro- 
man woman  became  a  bauble.  The  very 
name  of  it  was  a  mock  on  the  lips  of  ad- 
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venturesses  and  courtesans.  Nothing  but 
the  tremendous  framework  of  that  gild- 
ed imperial  system  was  able  to  maintain 
above  such  a  mass  of  crime  the  sem- 
blance of  social  grandeur  and  political 
power. 

Turning  from  Roman  high  life,  from 
the  life  of  the  Cassarean  court,  from  the 
recesses  of  the  palace  and  the  marble  halls 
Common  people  of  viUas,  to  the  outdoor  life, 
clreVnaco^^up-  the  common  life,  the  coun- 
tion  of  the  race,  (-j-y  iffg  of  the  Romans,  we 
might  hope  to  find  the  maintenance  of  the 
old-time  virtues ;  but  our  hopes  are  disap- 
pointed. The  disease  was  general.  One 
may  easily  perceive  that  the  poets  and 
historians  of  the  empire  had  lost  all  faith 


EMPEROR  TIBERIUS. — TYPE. 
Drawn  by  G.  Theuerkauf. 

in  the  integrity  of  man,  and  especially  in 
the  virtue  of  woman.  Ovid  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  every  Roman  woman 
had  her  price.  This  was  not  true.  It 
was  a  poetical  sarcasm.  There  were  still 
faithful  wives  and  virtuous  sisters  and 
sweethearts  who  kept  themselves  un- 
spotted in  the  times  of  imperial  corrup- 
tion and  gaudy  vice.  But  the  general 
tide  set  the  other  way.     Even  the  coun- 


try home  was  poisoned.  Marriages  were 
contracted  and  dissolved  at  the  will  of 
the  parties ;  and  the  efforts  of  an  effete 
senate  by  means  of  law  to  counteract  the 
evil  were  made  the  subject  of  ridicule. 

The   early  marriage  of  the  primitive 
Romans  was  now  postponed  till  late  in 
life,  and  even  to   this  celibacy  came  in 
as  a  professional  method  of  postponement 
indulgence  without  the  re-  °f  carriage  in- 

v>  dicative  of  de- 

sponsibility  of  the  family,  pravity. 
If  we  may  trust  the  chronicles  of  the 
times,'  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Roman 
women,  descendants,  as  they  were,  of 
those  ancient  matrons  whose  name  and 
virtues  have  become  memorable  in  all 
lands  and  languages,  spent  their  time  in 
planning  and  acting  abominable  in- 
trigues, the  repetition  of  which  would  be 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  modern  times. 
Above  it  all  was  that  thin  veneer  of  hy- 
pocrisy which  human  society  in  its  epochs 
of  decadence  and  disgrace  is  prone  to 
cover  .itself  withal,  as  if  unwilling  to 
recognize  and  acknowledge  its  own  de- 
praved practices  and  degenerate  features. 
To  heighten  the  evil  conditions  which 
we  are  here  depicting,  the  freedom  of 
the  life  of  the  woman  of  Freedom  of  ro- 
Rome  came  in  as  a  concom-  S^S7d°trtL"™- 
itant  circumstance.  She  do'wnfaii. 
had  never  been  a  creature  of  restraint. 
In  the  days  of  her  supreme  virtue — those 
ancient  days  when  the  fame  of  the  race 
was  achieved — she  had  been  a  law  unto 
herself,  an  example  to  the  world,  because 
she  chose  to  be.  As  we  have  said,  the 
Roman  women  went  freely  abroad  to  all 
public  places.  They  shared  with  the 
men  in  festivals  and  banquets.  They 
went  upon  the  promenade  and  were 
borne  in  their  palanquins  by  slaves 
through  places  of  fashion.  They  sat  in 
the  open  porticoes  of  villas  and  addressed 
their  friends  in  the  passing  crowds. 
They  went  to  the  circus  and  theater,  atid 
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at  length  behaved  in  the  great  crowds 
assembled  there  with  the  recklessness 
and  abandonment  of  men  of  the  world. 
The  women  shared  with  men  the  al- 
most insane  passion  of  the  Romans  for 
ptiblic  spectacles,  especially  the  excite- 
ments of  the  combats  and  the  struggles 
of  the  arena. 

We  may  perceive  the  gradual  harden- 
ing of  the  woman-soul  under  these  influ- 
ences. It  is  in  evidence  that  the  Roman 
The  soul  of  ladies  of  the  licentious  era 

^oman  turns  to  ^g  ^^^^j^  exhilarated 

pride  and  the 

circus.  at  the  sight  of  the  life-and- 

death  struggles  in  the  amphitheater  as 
were  the  men  themselves.  They  ap- 
plauded and  cheered  and  wagered  their 
money  on  the  gladiatorial  combats  and 
races  with  utter  recklessness  and  aban- 
donment. From  the  perverted  gratifica- 
tion of  their  pride  and  passion  they  turned 
at  length  to  popular  admiration  as  a  source 
of  pleasure.  They  sought  to  draw  to 
them  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  admirers 
who  might  follow  them  from  place  to 
place  with  that  insane  devotion  which 
such  conditions  are  likely  to  evoke. 

The  prime  lady  of  the  hour  fled  from 

the  circus  to  the  watering  places  on  the 

coast  only  to  be  followed  by 

The  suitors  fol-  "^  r         ■  t^t 

Jo-w  vanity  to  the  her  throug  of  suitors.    Not 

^watering  places.    .1,1  t     ,  , 

that  she  cared  to  accept, 
not  that  she  cared  to  deny,  but  merely  to 
be  admired  and  flattered.  All  the  male 
■dilettanti  of  Rome  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  accomplished  and  crafty  women 
who  led  them  thither  and  yon  as  though 
they  were  their  suites.  It  would  appear 
that  not  many  of  even  the  alleged  states- 
men and  philosophers  and  soldiers  of  the 
day  were  free  from  the  common  insanity 
and  its  consequences.  Only  now  and 
then,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
did  a  flash  of  the  old  virtuous  light  shine 
out  of  the  heavy  shadows  of  dissolute- 
ness and  depravity. 


It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines  a  peculiar  insanity  took  posses- 
sion of  the  women  of  Rome  to  introduce 
into  their  homes  what  was  known  as  a 
house  philosopher.'  He  was  a  salaried 
person,   whose  business  it 

^  .  .       Advent  of  the 

was  to  teach  the  domina  in  house  phiioso- 

r       ^      ,  ,-  pher :  his  oiiices. 

tiie  matter  oi  abstractions, 
and,  if  possible,  to  supervise  her  princi- 
ples and  conduct  by  a  sort  of  authority 
of  right  reason.  At  this  time  the  coarse- 
brained  Romans  had  undertaken  the 
study  of  Greek  philosophy.  Of  course 
the  refinements  of  those  abstruse  and 
wonderful  systems  of  thought  which  the 
Greek  mind  had  evolved  were  too  much 
for  the  understanding  and  application  of 
the  Roman  race ;  but  they  essayed  the 
task  and  talked  philosophy  after  the  man- 
ner of  men. 

It  was  the  vanity  of  the  times,  and  the 
women  became  infected  with  the  popular 
vice.  The  house  philosopher  had  the 
freedom  of  the  Roman  home,  and  took 
what  license  he  would  in  the  way  of  lec- 
turing the  self-willed  and  reckless  beau- 
ties of  the  establishment.  Primarily, 
his  business  was  to  teach  them  philoso- 
phy; but  he  must  also  answer  the  sum- 
mons to  read  to  the  mistress  from  what 
manuscript  soever  she  might  call  for, 
and  also  to  assist  her  in  composing  and 
sending  out  her  epistolary  effusions  to 
her  friends,  her  relatives,  her  suitors. 
It  was  his  function  to  supply  her  with  a 
certain  modicum  of  intelligence  and 
learning  which  were  requisite  as  a  part 
of  her  equipment  in  the  flashy  and  aban- 
doned society  of  the  day.  To  this  end, 
he  was  much  in  the  company  of  the 
domina.  He  must  attend  her  when  she 
went  abroad  in  the  city.  If  she  jour- 
neyed down  to  Baias,  he  must  have  his 
place  with  the  servants  and  care  for  the 


'See  page  ante  257. 
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paraphernalia  of  the  mistress.  Apart 
from  his  intellectual  superiority  and  the 
necessity  of  his  office  to  the  lady  in  her 
social  drama,  the  house  philosopher  was 
only  a  species  of  foil  for  her  humors  and 
caprices. 

It  is  in  evidence,  however — such  is 
the  variety  of  human  nature — that  many 
Roman  women  of  the  period  actually 
sought  rest  for  iln-ir  disturlierl    spirits  in 


pied  their  time  with  it  for  a  season, 
and  found  some  relief  from  the  wasting 
follies  and  vices  of  the  time. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Ro- 
man mind  began  to  reach  otit  for  some 
new  religious  doctrines  to  Roman  mind 
take  the  place  of  the  old.  would  find  ref- 

^  uge  m  Syrian 

The  latter  were  now  virtu-  religions, 
ally  abandoned.     The  restraints  under 
which  the  Romnns  had  been   placed  in 


WATERING  PLACES  OF  THE  RO.MANS, 


the  philosophy  which  had  become  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  They  sought  to 
The  better  think,  to  occupy  their  time, 

Jorinpht:::  ^^d,  perhaps,  to  still  their 
piiy-  disquieted    consciences 

with  contemplation  of  the  subtleties  and 
mysteries  of  an  intellectual  system.  It 
may  not  be  believed  that  the  Roman 
ladies,  any  more  than  their  husbands, 
were  able  to  grasp  the  profound  things 
of  the  Greek  philosophy;  but  they  occu- 


by  L.  H.  Fischer. 


the  early  centuries  of  the  republic  by 
the  sanctities  and  injunctions  of  their 
religion  had  now  relaxed.  In  common 
with  the  other  mockeries,  the  mock- 
ery of  the  old  religion  had  risen  from 
the  deep  and  sat  grinning  in  the  circus, 
at  the  carousal,  and  in  the  portico  of  the 
villa.  In  fact,  ancient  Rome  had  passed 
away — all  but  the  race  whose  vigor 
seemed  to  survive  the  destruction  of  in- 
stitutions and  the  transformation  of  all 
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social  forms.  The  conquests  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  now  made  them  familiar  with 
the  religious  systems  of  the  East.  Asi- 
atics had  come  to  Rome,  some  in  cap- 


tivity, others  by  adventure,  and  had  dif- 
fused a  knowledge  of  the  degenerate 
forms  of  Syrian    Semitism.       Baal   and 


Astarte  were  known  in  the  Capitol.  Isis 
and  Osiris  were  fashionable  on  the  Aven- 
tine.  Aye,  more ;  Moloch  and  Priapus 
were  heard  of  in  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Minerva.  With 
this  knowledge,  too, 
much  of  the  revolt- 
ing ceremonial  of 
the  East  had  come 
along.  Rome  caught 
at  the  infection  as 
an  inebriate  might 
clutch  at  the  fiery 
bowl. 

We  may  not  know 
to  what  extent  in 
the  break  and  fall  of 
the  old  religion — in 
the  ruins  of  that 
mythological  system 
which  the  Romans 
had  accepted  as  true, 
and  by  which  their 
religious  instincts 
had  been  directed — 
the  new  sorcery  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor  per- 
vaded the  society  of 
the  empire ;  but  it 
was  certainly  intro- 
duced and  culti- 
vated. It  became 
one  of  those  ever 
varying  insanities 
which  played  in  the 
kaleidoscope  of  im- 
perial Rome,  chang- 
ing color  and  form 
with  the  passing 
epoch.  The  Roman 
women  were  more 
led  off  by  the  mys- 
ticism of  these  foreign  religions,  by  what 
they  promised  to  do  for  their  blinded 
and    groping    inner  nature,    than    were 
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the  men  of  Rome,  dulled  as  they  were 
"by  dissipation  and  rendered  indifferent 
-Woman  leads  in  by  the  hazards  of  perpetual 
^f  Ers?:?n  wt  insurrection  and  the  perils 
teries.  of  foreign  war.      It  was  a 

part  of  that  general  fact,  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  woman  than  of  man  to 
religious  innovations  and  propagandism. 


the  Eastern  religions  which  had  been 
imported  into  the  country.  Then  it  was 
that  corrupt  priests  and  priestesses  out 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  came  to  Rome  and 
plied  their  calling.  Then  it  was  that 
strange  altars,  with  stranger  fires  upon 
them,  were  lighted  in  the  Eternal  City. 
Then  it  was  that  orgfies,  to  which  the 


SLAVES  CARRYING  THEIR  MASTER  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Being  woman,  it  was  impossible  that  her 
better  nature  should  not  in  certain  indi- 
vidual cases  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances revolt  against  the  license,  the 
ruin,  and  debauchery  of  the  social  system 
prevalent  around ;  and  in  such  times  of 
reaction  the  woman-soul  tried  to  satisfy 
itself  with  the  mysteries  and  novelties, 
even  the  obscurities  and  immoralities,  of 


Aryan  race  had  hitherto  been  fortunately 
a  stranger,  were  enacted  in  the  darkness 
of  the  Roman  night,  in  which  the  jaded 
imperial  spirits  of  Rome — men  and 
women — sought  to  drown  themselves 
into  oblivion  of  the  horrors  that  were 
the  order  of  the  day. 

We  may  well  be  surprised  to  note  the 
fact  that  in  the  midst  of  this  ruin  of  the 
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old  estate  of  Rome,  the  for?iis  of  society 
and  of  social  intercourse  were  measurably 
Depraved  so-  preserved.  It  is  but  anotli- 
oid  formfoT  *^^  er  illustration  of  the  persist- 
intercourse.  ency,  the  immutability,  of 

custom.  If  we  glance,  for  instance,  at 
the  manners  of  the  household, .  their 
forms  of  address  and  salutation  and 
courtesy,  the  terms  employed  in  do- 
mestic intercourse,  and  what  may  in  gen- 
eral be  called  the  habits  of  the  family, 
we  shall  find  that  the  same  had  not  been 
much  changed  since  their  establishment 
in  the  republican  epoch.  One  may 
read  the  familiar  letters  of  Cicero  and  of 
other  writers  of  the  century  in  which  he 
flourished,  or  of  the  first  century  of  the 
empire,  and  will  find  the  same  forms 
employed  as  of  old.  The  Romans  recog- 
nized all  the  family  relations  in  their 
address.  The  father  said,  Mi fili,  "my 
son,"  in  addressing  him.  Sometimes 
he  used  the  prasnomen,  saying,  Mi 
Marce,  Mi  Scribo7iie.  More  frequently 
the  gens  name  was  used,  "My  Julius," 
"My  TuUius,"  "My  Cornelius,"  etc. 
The  same  method  was  extended  in  ad- 
dressing the  daughters  and  the  other 
descendants  and  kinsmen  of  the  family. 
In  reverse  order,  the  sons  and  daughters 
addressed  the  parents,  recognizing  their 
relation  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood. 
Nearly  always  in  later  writing  the  term 
car-US,  or  "  dear,"  was  added,  much  after 
the  manner  of  modern  times.  It  is  not 
needed  to  elaborate  these  hints  of  family 
intercourse  and  courtesy.  The  style 
was  maintained  through  the  age  of 
imperial  corruption,  and  it  was  well- 
nigh  the  only  plank  of  the  great  ship  of 
the  past  which  was  preserved  and  clung 
to  in  that  boisterous,  bloody  sea. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  symp- 
toms of  reaction  which  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  the  age  of  imperial  license. 
Further    on     these    symptoms    became 


more  pronounced.     About  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  there  was  an  actual 

ireform  instituted a    social   Favorable  reac- 

reform— in  which  not  in-  tum  i^^  ti^f  age 

oftheAnto- 

deed  the  .pristine  condition  nines. 
of  Roman  society,  but  much  of  its  es- 
sence and  virtue,  were  recovered  from 
the  wrecks  with  which  the  world  had 
been  distressed  under  the  Caesarean  re- 
gime. We  speak  here  of  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  Marcus  Aurelius  sought  dil- 
igently to  reinstitute  the  virtues  of  the 
Roman  race.  In  doing  so  he  was  but 
the  exponent  of  his  times.  Men  rarely 
hold  other  than  exponential  relations  to 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  As  the  con- 
dition is,  so  is  the  ruler.  He  does  not 
make  it ;  he  finds  it.  Perhaps  he  modi- 
fies it ;  for  the  agency  of  the  individual 
man,  especially  the  man  in  power,  is 
able  to  accomplish  thus  much — nothing 
more. 

If  we  look  into  the  literature  of  the 
Aurelian  period  we  shall  find  the  in- 
fusion of  sentiments  which  Literature  of 
would  have  excited  ridicule  p^^itd^ndr 
and  scorn  in  the  preced-  °^*es  reform, 
ing  century.  It  is  evident  that  the 
purer  form  of  social  and  family  life  had 
been  recovered,  and  that  it  was  prac- 
ticed, cultivated,  praised.  Terms  of 
tenderness,  of  conjugal  fidelity,  of 
praiseful  regard  for  virtue,  of  hopeful 
aspirations  for  a  nobler  personal  life,  are 
abundant  in  the  correspondence  and 
dramatic  literature  of  the  age.  Nor 
have  there  been  wanting  many  writers 
who  have  assigned  this  partial  restora- 
tion and  recovery  of  Roman  virtue  to 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  teachers, 
who  had  now  become  common  and  influ- 
ential in  the  Roman  state.  It  is  said 
that  this  influence  again  found  its  first 
vantage-  and  fulcrum  in  the  Roman 
woman,  through  whose  sensitiveness  to 
reliofious  teachino-s  the  new  faith  worked 
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its  way  up  from  the  lower  classes  among 
whom  it  was  first  disseminated,  till  it 
finally  reached  the  palace  and  the 
throne. 

Another  aspect  of  Roman  society  pe- 
culiar to  the  times  of  imperial  splendor 
Later  Romans  was  its  attempt  to  Satisfy 
fnGreekcuT"°''  i'self  with  thlugs  Grecian, 
■'■'^'■e-  This     is    said    more    par- 

ticularly of  the  Greek  language,  which 
was  imported  into  Italy  and  became  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  It  was  at  first  cul- 
tivated by  the  upper  classes  of  Romans, 
senators,  and  men  of  the 
patrician  rank.  These 
learned  Greek  in  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with 
the  history,  the  institu- 
tions, and  especially  with 
the  statesmanship  of  Hel- 
las. It  became  customary 
for  the  leading  Romans 
to  send  their  sons  into 
Greece  to  complete  their 
education.  The  thing 
done  was  after  the  man- 
ner of  modern  times. 
The  young  man  of  one 
country  is  sent  to  the 
university  of  another  land 
whose  learning  is  reck- 
oned more  varied  and 
profound  than  the  cul- 
ture of  the  home  country.  It  came  to 
pass  at  length  that  the  education  of  a 
young  patrician  was  disparaged  at  Rome 
unless  he  had  had  the  Grecian  finish. 
Corinth  and  Athens  were  the  principal 
seats  which  were  visited  by  the  Roman 
youth  of  the  upper  classes  in  their  search 
for  the  intellectual  refinements  which 
they  could  not  procure  at  Rome.  All 
this  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  large 
interfusion  of  Greek  culture  in  Italy. 

At  the  first,  the  vulgar  Roman  con- 
querors   of   the    second    century    B.    C. 


brought  home  the  learned  Greeks  as  cap- 
tives and  commanded  the  service  of  their 
intellects     much     as    they 

.  Affectation  of 

might    have    employed    a  Greek  extends 

r         •  ,        T         1   •    1       J 1  to  all  classes. 

loreign  steed  which  they 
had  purchased  in  Cappadocia.  At  a  later 
time,  after  the  hardships  of  conquest 
ceased  to  be  felt  so  keenly  in  Greece, 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  that  land 
came  of  their  own  accord  into  Rome,  and 
were  much  sought  for  their  learning  and 
didactic  abilities.  As  we  have  said,  the 
republican  senators  and  patricians  of  the 


ROMAN    SCHOOLGIRLS — TYPES. 
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old  order  availed  themselves  of  these  cir- 
cumstances to  learn  Greek  and  to  be- 
come imbued  so  far  as  practicable  with 
the  philosophical  speculations  of  the 
Greek  race. 

At  length  this  fashion  fell  to  the 
women.  Roman  ladies  began  to  study 
Greek  and  to  make  it  a  pastime.  It  was 
the  proper  thing  for  a  patrician's  daugh- 
ter to  be  able  to  address  her  lover  in 
Greek,  and  to  say  to  him  the  polite  little 
nothings  of  courtship  in  that  refined 
tongue    of    multiform    inflections    and 
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light-winged  particles.  Those  ladies 
who  could  not  master  the  language  as  a 
whole  did  so  in  part.  They  obtained  at 
length  a  smattering  of  Greek,  and  be- 
came capable  of  mispronouncing  Greek 
phrases  and  of  interlarding  their  con- 
versation with  Hellenic  tidbits  which 
they  perhaps  did  not  understand.  It 
was  the  fashionable  and  ignorant  woman 
of  an  American  city  talking  adulterated 
and  fragmentary  French  to  a  company 
of  fops  and  dandies. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  connection 
to  trace  the  course  of  Roman  society 
downward  through  the  ages  of  decline  to 

its  final  plunge  into  bar- 
Transformation 

of  society  into      barism,  or  to  note  the  tedi- 

mediseval  type.  i  -  .    .     ^ . 

ous  processes  by  ■which  the 
social  forms  of  the  Goths  and  those  of 
Roman  Italy  were  intermingled  in  the 
production  of  that  mediaeval  society 
which  feudalism  inherited  and  ultimate- 
ly sent  to  the  Crusades.  The  careful 
reader,  however,  will  have  discovered  in 
this  sketch,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  ele- 
ments of  that  dangerous  and  wicked  con- 
dition peculiar  to  the  institutions  of  Italy 
in  the   Middle    Ages.     Roman   society, 


properly  so  called,  drew  itself  into  the 
towns  with  the  approach  of  the  barbari- 
ans. There  a  strenuous  effort  was  made 
to  preserve  the  old  urban  activities  of 
the  race.  It  was  along  time  after  all  the 
country  parts  had  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Gothic  invaders  before  the 
cities  yielded  to  the  impact  and  the 
northern  tides  rushed  in. 

The  amalgamation  then  ensued  out  of 
which    the    mediaeval    Italian    character 

issued.       The  society  which    Mediaeval  Ital- 

sprang  up  at  length  was  ^^^Zl^:;,. 
very  different  from  that  of  tonic, 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Italy  and 
also  very  different  from  that  of  Rome ; 
but  on  the  whole  there  were  more  of  the 
ancient  Roman  features  preserved  in 
the  new  order  of  things  than  there 
were  Teutonic  features  imposed  upon 
it.  It  is  not  impossible  to  discover  even 
at  the  present  day  among  the  Italians  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  majestic  form 
and  countenance,  the  haughty  manner, 
the  imperious  will,  and  even  the  audacity 
in  action  peculiar  to  the  great  ancestors 
of  the  race,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
republic  and  the  empire. 


Cmapter  LIX.— Culture  and  develof'metsit  ok 
THE  People, 


N  the  foregoing  sketch 
of  the  social  life  of  the 
Romans,  we  have  thus 
far  kept  close  to  the 
sexual  relation  as  the 
foundation  of  those 
phenomena  which  we 
have  delineated.  We  have  looked  at  the 
strictly  domestic  and  family  life  of  the 
people,  in  those  aspects  of  the  same 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
Alongside    of   the    evolution  which   we 


1 
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have  thus  traced  from  the  germinal 
state  to  the  expansion  and  decay  of  the 
social  tree,  many  other  forms  of  devel- 
opment were  coincident.  We  have  not 
thus  far  said  anything,  The  intellectual 
except  in  passing,  of  the  i^irowttof 
Roman  schools  and  other  social  forms, 
means  of  mental  and  physical  discipline. 
There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  race  when  the  Romans  felt  that  insa- 
tiable intellectual  hunger  which  impelled 
the    Greeks    to    activity.     The    Roman 
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mind  was  heavy,  colossal,  dull.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  hard  in  the  whole  domain  of 
ancient  history  to  select  two  facts  more 
strongly  contrasted  than  the  intellect  of 
the  Greek  and  that  of  the  Roman.     Nev- 


WRITING   IMPI  EMEMb 
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ertheless,  there  was  a  certain  measure  of 
mind-power  displayed  by  the  man  of  the 
West. 

We  should  look  in  vain  in  Rome  for 
those  gymnasia  and  other  schools  of  en- 
The  Romans  larged  and  rational  train- 
system  Vr''^  ^  in&  ^l^ich  belonged  to  even 
schools.  the  earlier  periods  of  the 

Greek  career.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
Romans  sought  the  school  as  a  means  of 
bringing  their  sons  to  citizen- 
ship and  their  daughters  to  the 
estate  of  matrons.  There  were 
old  Roman  schoolmasters  who 
gathered  the  children  of  certain 
families  and  taught  them  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  They  were 
not  a  respected  class  of  citizens. 
The  references  to  them  in  earlier 
Latin  literature  are  generally 
sarcastic.  There  are  hints  that 
the  primitive  pedagogy  was  the 
dernier  resort  of  eccentric  and 
impractical  spirits  M^ho  were  in- 
capable of  living  by  anv  other 
means. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  repub- 
lic there  was  no  system  of  schools. 
Private  enterprise  was  left  to  supply 
what  the  public  had  neglected.    In  many 


instances  the  school  was  conducted  in 
the  family.  Perhaps  the  children  of  ad- 
jacent households  were  school  began 
drawn  in  by  the  master  and  ^^^^f^-^f^:, 
taught  with  those  of  his  pedagogue, 
patron.  When  the  private  house  was 
not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  band 
of  youth  thus  gathered,  the  pedagogue 
sought  an  open  roof  or  some  colonnade 
near  by,  and  there  delivered  his  instruc- 
tions. There  also  he  administered  his 
punishments,  which  were  as  frequent 
and  severe  as  the  spirit  of  the  austere 
age  in  which  he  lived.  The  bastinado 
was  freely  laid  on  the  naked  backs  of  all 
offenders,  and  the  power  of  the  rude 
master  was  next  to  that  of  the  pater- 
fa  mi  lias. 

Sometimes  these  private  schools  were 
conducted  in  the  open  streets,  in  little 
recesses  and  squares  which  the  exigency 

of  building  had  produced. 

°               ^  No  school  build- 
Never    in    old    Rome    were  Ings;  sexes  ed- 
.,                                   i    1  1       i_     -1 J  ucated  together. 

there  any  reputable  build- 
ings   specially    devoted    to    education. 
Nothing   like  an  enlarged  gymnasium, 


SCENE   IN    ROMAN   SCHOOL — THE    UASTINADO. 
Drawn  by  C.  Rciss. 

college,  or  university  was  thought  of  in 
tho.se  ages  of  war  and  physical  conflict. 
As  we  have  said,  the  sexes  were  inter- 
mingled in  the  schools,  and  there  was 
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little  distinction  either  in  the  curriculum 
or  the  discipline  based  on  the  fact  of 
sex.  It  may  be  said  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  contact  of  advancing  Rome  with 
the  Greeks,  and  until  the  culture  of  the 
latter  began  to  be  absorbed,  either  from 
Magna  Grsecia  or  from  the  home  coun- 
try itself,  no  such  thing  as  higher  cul- 
ture was  known  among  the  Romans. 


It  came  to  pass,  however,  as  we  have 

seen  above,  that  the  Greek  was  imported 

to  supply  the  want  of  Intel- 
Greek  teachers  i 
succeed  the  rus-  lectual  acuuien  in  the  West. 

ticpedagogu.es.      t-t  i 

He  came  as  a  pedagogue. 
Perhaps  he  was  also  a  slave.  But  his 
abilities  were  soon  recognized,  and  he 
became  thenceforth,  even  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire,  a  necessity  to  the  cul- 
ture   of    Italy.     There    thus    arose    two 


classes  of  teachers  in  Rome.  The  first 
class  was  composed  of  those  rustic  em- 
pirics whose  rude  methods  had  instilled 
into  the  primitive  Roman  youth  what- 
ever they  knew  of  letters  and  numbers. 
The  second  class  was  made  up  of  the 
imported  element,  who  were  really  men 
of  ability  and  learning.  These  soon 
gained  a  great  reputation  at  the  expense 
of  the  former 
class.  The  com- 
mon teachers 
were  despised 
and  treated  as 
menials ;  but  the 
Greek  instructors 
and  lecturers  of 
the  imperial  age 
were  many  times 
held  in  the  high- 
est esteem. 

In  this  age  dis- 
tinguished Ro- 
mans had  them- 
selves acquired, 
doubtless  in  the 
first  place  by  the 
aid  of  Greek  in- 
struction, the  dis- 
cipline  and 
knowledge  and 
methods  of  Hel- 
las, and  applied 
them  as  profes- 
sional peda- 
gogues might  do 
in  their  own  country.  Many  names  of 
illustrious  Romans  belonged  by  profes- 
sion to   this  class  of    teach-    Roman  profes- 

ers.  Verrius  F  1  a  c  c  u  s  --^tt°o Ms- 
taught  the  grandchildren  *°=^y- 
of  Augustus,  and  received  for  his  services 
a  great  salary.  He  was  able  to  dictate 
to  the  emperor  that  his  instruction 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  Augustan 
princes,  but  be  extended  to  his  whole 
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body  of  pupils  alike,  the  princes  in- 
cluded with  the  rest.  Seneca  was  the 
tutor  of  Nero.  Quintilian  taught  the 
nephews  of  Domitian,  and  ApoUonius 
was  the  instructor  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
All  these  names  have  honorable  places 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  Rome. 

In  the  Roman  primary  schools  were 
taught  reading  and  writing.  It  was  ex- 
The  primary  pccted  that  cvcry  youtli, 
"T^t^.TJ,  th.  boy  or    girl,    should  learn 

"wrreckage  on  the  -'  t>       » 

grammar  reef.        tllUS  mUCh  of  letters.    Next 

came  grammar.  The  Romans  at  large 
were  never  a  nice  people  in  the  matter 
of  accurate  speaking.  The  scribblings 
of  the  young  folk  on  the  walls  and 
porches  of  their  houses  have  left  many 
evidences  of  the  reckless  grammar  which 
they  employed.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  old  teachers  themselves  were  wiser 
than  their  kind  in  the  science  of  lan- 
guage. With  grammar  the  student 
entered  the  higher  learning.  Now  he 
fell  under  the  instruction  of  some  Greek 
master  or  his  assistant,  and  was  taught 
rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and  finally 
philosophy — whatever  that  word  may 
mean. 

Of  all  these  branches,  the  Roman 
mind  took  to  rhetoric  most  kindly.  The 
Popularity  and  rhetoricians  were  in  great 
r'.»=  !f/.ii!!?''"     vogue  in  the  city,  and  to  be 

ences  of  rnet-  ^  J  ' 

o"o.  able    to   speak  rhetorically 

was  a  high  achievement  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  forum.  Here  we  may  see 
again  the  great  difference  in  the  acute- 
ness  and  good  faste  of  the  Greek  mind 
as  compared  with  the  noisy  exuberance 
of  the  Roman.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  in  all  the  nations  of  modern  times 
which  ha.ve  taken  the  bottom  principles 
of  their  jurisprudence  from  the  Roman 
law,  and  from  the  mediaeval  schoolmen 
the  beginnings  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem, the  bombast  and  fury  and  efful- 
gence of  public  speakings  and  writings 


bear  witness  to  the  Latin  origin  of  such 
phenomena. 

Oratory  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  Roman  system  of  public  af- 
fairs. It  was  the  only  branch  of  educa- 
tion for  which  any  provi- 

Importance  at- 

sion  was  made  by  the  state,  tached  to  eiocu- 

T        ,1         -I       ,  ,  r    i-\         tion  and  oratory. 

In  the  last  century  oi  the 
republic  and  under  the  empire  there 
was  a  statute  for  instruction  in  Greek 
and  Roman  oratory.  There  was  always 
special  stress  laid  upon  the  elocutionary 
art ;  and  so  far  as  the  management  of  the 
voice  is  concerned,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  Romans  excelled  most  other 
peoples.  The  construction  and  man- 
agement of  the  periods  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and  for  this  business,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  Latin  language 
offered  special  encouragement. 

Besides  oratory  proper,  the  young 
patricians  were  drilled  in  the  classics. 
This  branch  included  a  studies  of  young 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  ^^^^^^^ 
authors,  particularly  the  cultivated. 
poets.  The  works  of  the  latter  were 
critically  read  under  the  ear  of  men 
who  were  certainly  prepared  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  such  productions  in  an  age 
when  their  beauties  had  not  as  yet  been 
obscured  by  lapse  of  centuries  and  the 
interposition  of  strange  tongues  bab- 
bling on  foreign  shores. 

It  was  the  wont  of  young  men  who 
were  expected  to  engage  in  public  life, 
as  all  young  patricians  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  to  commit  largely  from  the 
poets  and  orators  ;  and  the  public  speech 
of  the  senate  house  and  the  forum  was 
always  largely  interlarded  with  quota- 
tions and  applications  of  the  writings 
and  orations  of  the  masters.  If  the 
young  man  was  ambitious  to  excel,  as 
many  were,  he  learned  to  speak  Greek 
with  facility  and  doubtless  with  some 
approach   to  vernacular   purity.      From 
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the  rostra  and  in  the  discussions  of  the 
senate  house  many  passages  and  even 
whole  orations  were  delivered  in  Greek, 
and  were  sufhciently  understood  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  effective  argument. 
The  language  of  the  cynical  Casca 
throws  a  beam  of  light  on  the  usages  of 
the  last  days  of  the  republic : 

Bruti/s. — "And    after  that   he    came, 
thus  sad,  away?  " 
Casca. — "Aye." 

Cassms. — "Did  Cicero  say  anything?" 
Casca. — "Aye,  he  spoke  Greek." 
Cassias. — "  To  what  effect?  " 
Casca. — "  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I'll 
ne'er  look  you  i'  the  face  again :  But 
those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one 
another,  and  shook  their  heads;  but, 
for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me." 
We  have  remarked  above  upon  the  in- 
timate interknitting  of  societ)%  properly 
Division  of  the  SO  Called,  with  the  civil 
SrpatS:  and  political  structure  of 
andpiebians.  Rome.  Still  following  this 
clue,  we  come  now  to  note  a  few  of 
what  may  be  called  the  general  social 
aspects  of  the  Roman  people.  Straining 
our  vision  till  we  discover  the  moving 
figures  of  the  dawn,  we  observe  at  the 
very  first  a  division  of  the  Romans  into 
two  great  social  classes.  These  were 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the 
privileged  order  and  the  common  peo- 
ple. For  centuries  together  the  rela- 
tions of  these  two  bodies  constituted  the 
subject-matter  of  civil  history  in  the 
state.  At  the  very  first  the  patricians 
were  the  whole  populus  Romanus.  It  is 
an  instance  of  what  is  known  as  the 
nobility  of  priority.  The  nobility  of 
wealth  and  the  nobility  of  office  are 
social  phenomena  of  a  later  date. 

Among  all  ancient  peoples  the  claim  to 
rank  was  instituted  on  the  ground  of 
priorit3\  "  We  were  here  before  you 
were;    this   land    was  ours  before  your 


coming,"  was  the  form  of  the  assump- 
tion expressed  in  language.  This  is  the 
first  method  which  men  adopted  of  as- 
serting   a    political   legiti- 

^  Ancient  claim  of 

macy  as  against  the  doc-  rank  on  ground 
trine  of  violence,  which  they  °  p"°"  y- 
are  all  anxious  to  disclaim .  Even  barbaric 
tribes  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  their 
rights  in  a  certain  locality  where  they 
have  fixed  themselves  are  based  upon 
violent  occupation.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
their  rights — even  as  the  rights  of  all — 
have  such  origin,  and  no  other. 

The  first  attempt  to  avoid  the  open  de- 
fense of  such  a  claim  is  to  assert  priority. 
The  populus  Romanus  claimed  to  be  the 
true  Roman  folk  whose  fathers  had  built 
the  city,  planted  the  state.  The  populus 
They  were  native  and  to  the  S^ST to  ^rSLi 
manner  born.  In  early  possession, 
times  their  claim  was  put  forth  modest- 
ly, as  is  shown  in  their  names  of  patres, 
fathers.  They  were  merely  house- 
fathers, the  goodmen  of  the  colony.  In 
a  few  generations,  however,  patres  came 
to  express  much  more;  to  signify  that 
aristocratic  order  in  whose  hands  the 
government  of  the  state  was  lodged. 

No  sooner  was  the  city  founded  than 
a  second  folk  began  to  be  gathered  by 
accretion  to  the  true  pop-  First  gathering 
ulus.  other  colonists  came  ^?„\t™d" 
in  who  could  not  claim  the  city. 
the  same  rights  as  the  originals.  The 
organizers  of  a  corporation  in  modern 
times  do  not  admit  the  subsequent 
stockholders  on  the  same  basis  with 
themselves.  ■  The  populus  Romanus  had 
gone  in  on  the  ground  floor,  and  all 
after  comers  must  be  attached  to  the 
primary  bod}^  Meanwhile  neighbor- 
ing cities  were  conquered,  and  new  ele- 
ments of  population  were  drawn  from 
this  source.  Not  much  further  on,  for- 
eign war  began  by  its  agitations  to  bring 
increments     into     Latium,     t(i     Rome. 
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Many,  indeed,  were  the  sources  from 
which  flowed  the  streams  of  this  second- 
ary and  subordinate  population  called 
the  p/eds,  or  common  people. 

The  instincts  of  the  Roman  race  were 

such  as  to  intensify  a  distinction  of  this 

sort.     Never  in  the  history 

Beginnings  of 

the  struggle  of      of  mankind   did   an   order 

social  classes.  j.  i        j        -ii 

ot  men  contend  with  more 
persistency  and  determination  and,  in- 
deed, savage  ferocity  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  claimed  by  their 
rank  than  did  the  patricians  of  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  discrimination 
was  felt  most  keenly  by  the  plebeians. 
From  the  earliest  epochs  they  saw  them- 
selves disparaged  in  everything,  and 
from  the  first  they  began  to  reach  up 
and  to  claim  an  abatement,  a  relaxation 
and  abrogation  of  the  restrictions,  the 
removal  of  the  impediments  by  which 
they  were  debarred  from  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship.  Here  in  this  social  con- 
dition were  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
inevitable  struggle  which  continued 
through  centuries,  and  never  reached  its 
decisive  and  final  issue  until  Julius 
Caesar  trampled  the  old  aristocracy  of 
Rome  in  the  bloody  mire  of  Pharsalia. 

We  here  notice  only  the  social  aspect 
of  this  great  question.  With  the  proc- 
Conditions  lead-  ess  of  time  the  pride,  the 
Srfof  tS:'  arrogance,  the  power  even 
plebeians.  of   the    patricians    became 

fortified  more  and  more  in  the  traditions 
of  the  race  and  in  all  the  precedents  of 
Roman  history ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  plebeians  constantly  increased  in 
number.  The  disproportion  between 
them  and  the  patrician  order  became 
greater  and  greater.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  Commons  of  England,  wealth 
grew  in  the  lower  order.  Adventurous 
plebeians,  by  commerce  and  adventure, 
became  rich,  and  the  pride  of  vulgar 
wealth  was  set  up  against  the   pride  of 


pauper  aristocracy.  This  increase  of 
the  money  power  in  the  lower  order  of 
Roman  society  was  perhaps  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  its  ultimate  triumph  over 
that  illustrious  aristocracy  whose  rank 
dated  back  to  the  founding  of  the  cit)^ — 
aye,  before  the  founding  of  the  city ;  for 
it  is  claimed  in  the  Roman  traditions 
that  Romulus  himself  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  the  patres  and  the  plebs ; 
that  they  were  already  in  a  state  of  be- 
ligerency  at  the  time  when  the  warborn 
whelp  killed  his  brother  for  leaping  over 
the  walls  of  his  city.  Space  does  not 
offer  here  for  tracing  out  the  nature  of 
the  conflict,  even  from  the  social  side, 
by  which  the  lower  oi'der  of  people  was 
carried  forward  to  final  victory  over  the 
nobility.  It  was  essentially  a  struggle 
of  the  plebs  to  become  populus  Ro- 
manus,  to  reach  an  equality  of  privi- 
leges with  the  patrician  rank,  and  par- 
ticularly to  share  the  public  offices  and 
have  a  part  in  the  distribution  of  the 
folkland,  or  common  domain,  which  the 
Roman  state  was  constantly  gathering 
by  conquest. 

The  next  aspect  of  Roman  society  as 
it  presents  itself  for  our  consideration 
was  clientage.     The  word 

Rise  of  client- 
is    derived     from    an    old  age ;  phiiosophy- 

T      .•  J      •        •(•    •  /,  i       of  tlie  system. 

Latin  word  signifying  "to 
obey ;  "  so  that  the  primary  idea  in  the 
relation  was  obedience.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  relation  was  first 
instituted  between  the  feeble  and  de- 
pendent plebs  and  a  member  of  populus 
Romanus,  patrician  father.  If,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  term  patres  and  populus  signi- 
fied at  first  the  same  social  fact,  we  ma}^ 
easily  discern  how  humble  would  be  the 
first  increments  of  plebeian  society. 
Newcomers  to  Rome  would  be  glad  to 
attach  themselves  to  any  pater  whom 
they  could  induce  to  look  upon  tlietn  with 
favor.     There  would  arise  in  such  cir- 
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cumstances  a  primitive,  voluntary  com- 
pact by  which  the  stranger,  helpless 
and  dependent,  would  be  bound  in  cer- 
tain respects  to  the  patrician  who  took 
him  under  his  protection. 

Modern  society  is  not  without  its  ex- 
amples of  such  situations.  They  arise 
Recurrence  of  naturally.  There  is  always 
In'^so^cletToT"  a  drifting  and  vagabond 
modern  times.  element  in  civilized  coun- 
tries,  passing  from  place  to  place   and 


ment  made  between  the  dependent  and 
the  patron  in  Roman  clientage. 

Patronus  was  the  name  by  which  the 
superior     party    to     the     compact     was 

known.  Client      was      the    Uames  and  parts 

name  of  the  inferior.     The  ""^^P^'^i^Pf 

actors  m  chent- 

house     mother,   an    aristo-  ^ge. 
cratic  lady,  was  Matrona.     According  to 
the  Roman  theory  of  society  she  stood 
for  the  patronus  in  his  absence  and  ex- 
ercised his  prerogatives.     To    the    first 


SWARM  OF  CLIENTS.— Drawn  by  W.   Friedrich. 


appearing  at  the  gates  and  doors  of  the 
established  people  who  own  the  soil  and 
live  by  industry.  The  vagrant  is  in  a 
half -starved  condition.  He  is  willing 
to  enter  service  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently on  condition  of  being  attached  to 
the  household,  clothed,  fed,  protected. 
He  promises  to  perform  certain  duties 
in  return  for  certain  benefits.  The 
.situation  is  very  real,  and,  mutatis  iiiii- 
.tandis,  it  is  not   unlike   the   first   agree- 


client  was  added  the  second,  then  the 
twentieth,  perhaps  the  two  hundredth. 
Around  the  patron  were  gathered  a 
mass  of  these  hangers-on.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  however,  clientage  had 
departed  from  the  original  simple  de- 
pendence of  a  plebeian  upon  a  patrician, 
and  had  become  an  institution  irrespec- 
tive of  the  relations  of  the  plebs  and  the 
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populus.  Any  rich  man  of  any  rank 
might  become  a  patron,  and  any  per- 
The  system  ex-  sons  of  the  lower  orders  of 
tends  and  be-       society  mio^ht  attach  them- 

comes  the  feu-  J  ^ 

dausm  of  Rome,  selves  to  him  in  dependence . 
Patrons  themselves  of  the  smaller  sort 
might  become  clients  of  some  greater 
patronus.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  Roman 
society  was  involved  in  the  system 
which  was,  in  its  full  development,  not 
■dissimilar  to  the  vassalage  and  lordship 


It  was  intended  that  the  clientage 
should  give  the  patronus  social  impor- 
tance. His  rank  among  his  fellowmen 
— we  speak  not  here  of  civil  rank — was 
determined  in  large  measure  by  his 
client  following.  To  have  many  clients 
was  to  be  distinguished  in  society.  To 
have  few  was  to  be  obscure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patronus  had  social  du- 
ties with  respect  to  the  clientage.  They 
had  a  character  in  society  which  he  must 


LAWYER  AND  CLIENT.— T: 


of  that  feudalism  which  was  destined 
afterwards  to  take  possession  of  the 
countries  once  dominated  by  Rome. 

In  the  system  of  Roman  clientage  we 
see  again  the  interlocking  of  private  and 
Clients  must  pubHc  life.  Part  of  the 
Tatfa^d^pub^ur  duties  which  the  clients 
service.  were  expected  to  render  to 

the  patroni  were  private,  and  a  part 
were  public.  Some  of  the  obligations 
were  simply  social,  and  others  again 
were  political,  civil,  juridical. 


by  W.  Friedrich. 


support  and  defend.  The  terms  which 
we  here  employ  to  express  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  two  parties  are  too  exact 
and  modern  for  the  facts  to  which  they 
refer.  The  relations  of  the  clientage 
and  the  patroni  were  loose  and  in  some 
sense  voluntary.  In  course  of  time  the 
law  came  in  to  define  and  regulate  the 
intercourse  and  mutual  obligations  of 
the  parties,  but  the  system  was  never 
exact  and  definite  as  would  have 
been    the     case  if    clientage    had    been 
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purely  a  civil  institution  rather  than  a 
social. 

The  manner  and  method  of  inter- 
course between  the  parties  to  this  pe- 
culiar compact  have  been  many  times 
Manner  of  the  described.  The  client  was 
twl^rplt^'onts  not  a  member  of  the  famil- 
and  .client.  {a,  but  he  was  attached  to 

the  familia,  more  particularly  to  its 
head,  as  an  outside  dependent.  The 
principal  social  obligation  resting  upon 
him  was  in  the  matter  of  that  indefinite 
fact  called  respect.  He  must  show  re- 
spect to  his  patronus.  The  tie  was  per- 
sonal. It  was  considered  an  evidence 
of  social  importance  that  with  each 
morning  the  clients  of  a  given  patron 
should  visit  his  residence.  This  act  was 
a  part  of  that  respect  which  must  be 
shown  to  the  superior.  The  visit  might 
be  brief.  Punctuality  in  this  regard 
was  stimulated  by  the  daily  distribution 
of  what  was  called  the  sportula,  or  dole. 
This  was  the  allowance  of  provision,  or 
money  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  client  was  by  no  means  sensitive 
in  these  particulars.  He  accepted  any- 
thing that  the  rich  family 

Mutual  duties  °  .  -' 

and  obligations     had    to    Contribute    to    his 

of  the  parties.  -.j.  tt       j       i  .1 

welfare.  He  took  up  the 
cast-off  clothing  and  accepted  the  re- 
jected food  from  the  table  of  the  lord. 
It  was  not  allowable,  however,  for  a 
client  to  make  the  morning  call  upon  his 
patron  without  having  attended  to  the 
formalities  of  society.  He  must  put  on 
his  toga  and  make  himself  presentable. 
Otherwise  it  was  not  respect.  The  rule 
requiring  daily  attendance  upon  the 
patron  was  inexorable.  Any  neglect  in 
this  regard  broke  the  relation.  From 
these  mere  social  aspects  of  the  question 
the  duties  at  once  rose  to  a  higher  plane. 
If  the  master  Avere  going  into  the  forum 
to  deliver  an  oration  that  day  his  clients 
must  all  attend.     They   must   be   near 


him  during  the  delivery  of  his  speech 
and  applaud  to  the  echo,  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  create  a  favorable 
impression  as  to  the  merits  of  their  mas- 
ter's endeavor.  Perhaps  he  was  going 
to  the  court.  Possibly  a  cause  of  his 
own  was  on  trial.  He  must  be  attended 
thither  by  his  dependents.  Their  pres- 
ence in  the  court  room  gave  influence 
and  character  to  him  whom  they  fol- 
lowed and  a  favorable  bias  toward  his 
cause.  In  all  this  we  see  once  more 
that  compactness  for  which  the  social 
and  civil  structure  of  Roman  society  was 
so  noted.  It  was  interwoven  in  all  its 
parts.  After  some  centuries  it  will  re- 
quire the  long  and  dreadful  debilitation 
of  vice  to  weaken  this  structure  suffi- 
ciently that  even  the  Goths  may  rend  it 
asunder. 

In  the  system  of  clientage  there  was 
much  that  was  abject  and  degrading.  In 
fact,  there  were  points  of 

Degrading  influ- 

View     from    which    the    Cll-    ences  of  the  sys- 

,  .J.  J    tern  of  clientage. 

ents  were  not  far  removed 
from  slaves.  Any  infraction  of  the  rigor- 
ous rules  which  determined  their  conduct 
subjected  them  to  loss  of  place.  They 
were  treated  with  many  indignities.  In 
the  gray  dawn  of  morning,  through 
blasts  of  bad  weather,  they  must  make 
their  way  to  the  outer  porch  of  their 
patron  and  there  stand  shivering  until 
his  lordship  should  at  length  appear  to 
bid  them  good  morning.  Meanwhile 
they  were  jeered  at  by  the  servants  of 
the  house.  Internally,  they  were  sub- 
ject to  all  jealousies  and  rivalries  which 
men  of  their  class  might  feel.  It  was  a 
great  point  to  be  first  to  attract  the  mas- 
ter's regard  on  his  coming  forth.  To  be 
occasionally  invited  b}^  him  to  sit  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  when  supper  was 
served  was  a  mark  of  special  distinction. 
As  a  rule,  the  crowd  was  dismissed  after 
the  salutations  of  the  mornine  had  been. 
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interchanged  ;  but  if  public  service  were 
required,  then  the  dependents  must  be 
in  readiness  to  follow  at  the  nod  of  the 
patrons — an  abject,  miserable  life,  con- 
comitant shadow  of  that  brilliant    and 


showy  patrician  life  of  which  old  Rome 
was  boastful.  In  such  strongly  con- 
trasted conditions  of  old  Roman  society 
lay  dormant  the  fruitful  seeds  of  disso- 
lution and  death. 


Chapter  LX.— Slavery  and  the  Kaiviilia. 


|BOVE  the  horizon  ap- 
pears the  crouching 
form  of  the  slave. 
Slavery  was  known 
even  in  primitive 
Rome,  but  it  was  not 
a  prevalent  system. 
It  required  successful  war  to  bring  in 
the  captives  requisite  for  the  slave 
market.  With  the  increase  of  prop- 
erty, and  especially  with  the  appear- 
ance of  luxurious  and  licentious  tastes, 
slavery  became  popular,  and  slave  la- 
bor was  substituted  for  free  labor  in  all 
the  principal  vocations  of  the  Romans. 
Origin  and  prev-  As  the  republic  became 
veT;:^onrthe  vast  and  powerful  the  tide 
Romans.  gf  captivcs  was  swoUen  to  a 

flood.  Thousands  were  poured  annu- 
ally into  Rome  and  were  bought  for  a 
trifle.  Great  foreign  cities  were  taken 
by  siege  and  their  whole  population 
brought  into  Italy  for  sale.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Numantia  and  Carthage  were  thus 
indiscriminately  sold  in  the  slave  auctions 
of  Rome.  That  which  was  an  incidental 
and  personal  traffic  at  the  first  became 
at  length  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  commerce.  The  slave  trade  was  or- 
ganized as  a  business  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire ;  and  it  is  a  mocking  com- 
ment upon  the  transformations  of  an- 
cient history  that  the  island  of  Delos, 
mythical  birthplace  of  Phoebus  Apollo, 
god  of  light  and  music  and  art,  became 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome  the  chief 
19 


seat  of  the  slave  trade  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

There  were  two  great  branches  of  Ro- 
man industry  which  were  prosecuted  by 
means  of  slave  labor:   ag-  Kinds  of  slave 
riculture  and  mining.    This  I'^fo'^/^-d  man- 

o  ner  of  the  serv- 

division  constituted  the  io^. 
basis  of  distinction  between  the  rural 
slaves  and  the  servi  tirhaiti,  or  urban 
slaves.  In  the  great  cities  also  the  serv- 
ile class  grew  numerous.  The  house- 
hold work  of  the  Romans,  done  of  old 
time  by  themselves,  was  remanded  to 
slaves,  and  the  retinue  increased  till  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  wealthy 
citizen  to  have  hundreds  of  these  abject 
creatures  in  his  service. 

While  performing  their  duties — we 
speak  here  of  service  in  homes — the 
slaves  were  forbidden  to  speak  or  to  com- 
municate with  each  other.  An  overseer 
called  the  silentiarius,  or  silencer,  was  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  the  horde  and  keep 
them  in  order.  There  was  a  class,  how- 
ever, called  the  Vernce,  that  is,  slaves 
born  in  the  service  of  a  given  master, 
whose  privileges  were  somewhat  en- 
larged. They  were  permitted  to  con- 
verse, and  this  relaxation  of  the  stress  of 
servitude  acted,  as  usual,  in  the  manner 
of  a  vent  through  which  the  loquacity 
and  scurrilous  impudence  of  the  Vernae 
were  poured  forth  into  a  sluice. 

With  the  growth  of  the  servile  class 
degrees  of  skill  appeared,  and  the  slaves 
were  separated  according  to  their  abil- 
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ities  and  craft.  An  analysis  of  slave 
labor  for  the  various  departments  of 
The  principal  liome  industry  was  made 
Mndsand  ^      ^    leo-alized.       The 

classes  of  » 

slaves.  porter  of  the  mansion  was 

called  the  Ostiarius.  It  was  his  business 
to  attend  the  door,  and  there  he  was 
frequently  chained  to  the  lintel.  The 
care  of  the  atrium  was  allotted  to  the 
Atricusis,  while  the  inner  chambers 
were  kept  b}'  the  Cnbictilarii.  The 
•storerooms  in  the  basement  were  in 
•charge  of  the  Cellarius,  while  the  names 
Ornatrices,  Cosiiiet<2,  and  Untorcs  were 
assigned  to  tailors,  bathers,  hairdress- 
ers, etc. 

Some  of  the  slaves  became  craftsmen, 
Deo-rees  of  skill  and  manufactured  for  the 
li::^^ZX::-  Roman  family  nearly  all 
tor.  articles  of  domestic  use.    In 

such  instances  the  skill  of  the  operative 
was  monopolized  at  home.  His  work- 
manship was  not  offered  for  sale,  nor 
was  he  looked  upon  as  a  profit-producing 
artisan.  It  was  one  of  the  odd  spectacles 
of  Roman  society  to  see  a  slave  called 
the  Nonienclator  standing  beside  his 
master  in  the  porch,  running  with  him 
in  public,  and  telling  him  perpetually,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  the  names  of  citizens 
which  the  overfed  lord  had  forgotten. 
For  such  was  the  business  of  that  partic- 
ular servant. 

In  speaking  of  the  Iranic  Aryans,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  their 
Cruelty  among  excessive  cruelty.  There 
was  an  element  of  this,  of 
heartlessness,  of  vindic- 
tiveness  toward  those  who  were  in  their 
power,  among  all  ancient  peoples ;  but 
in  certain  cases  these  qualities  came  out 
with  unusual  severity.  We  might  ex- 
pect, a  priori,  that  the  great  warlike 
nations  would  be  most  cruel.  Doubtless 
war  aggravated  the  instinctive  harsh- 
ness   of     some     ancient     peoples,     but 


the  Ruddy- 
races  ;  particu- 
lar examples. 


the  characteristic  was  in  other  respects 
ethnic  and  instinctive.  The  Iranians, 
in  their  historical  development  as  Medes 
and  Persians,  were  conspicuous  among 
the  Eastern  Aryans  for  their  cruel  dis- 
positions. The  Indie  races  were,  as  a 
rule,  the  gentler  folk.  Perhaps  the  war 
blasts  of  nature,  the  strong  contentions 
of  the  material  world,  had  not  so  much 
affected  the  mental  and  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  races  who  were  developed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges.  We  shall  have  occasion  fur- 
ther on  to  note  the  reappearance  of 
cruelty  in  its  intensest  form  among 
soine  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  notably 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Jews. 

Looking  at  the  Western  Aryans,  the 
bad  distinction  of  most  cruel  must  be 
given  to  the  Romans,  and  The  Romans 
the  quality  has  flowed  down  cruelty  to"'"''  ^°^ 
with  the  blood  of  the  slaves. 
race  until  it  is  a  conspicuous  trait 
among  nearly  all  the  Latin  families  of  the 
modern  world.  We  speak  here  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Roman  toward  his 
slaves.  He  had  over  them  the  potcstas 
vitce  nccisqiic.  He  might  destroy  them 
with  little  fear  of  bad  consequences  to 
himself.  They  were  his.  The  ancient 
theory  of  war  made  them  so.  His  right 
extended  to  all  manner  of  punishments. 
If  all  the  tortures  inflicted  by  Roman 
masters  upon  their  slaves  could  be  dis- 
played in  a  picture,  the  world  would  be 
appalled  at  the  scene.  The  Roman 
slave  might  be  tortured  merely  to  ex- 
tract evidence  from  him  in  legal  causes 
wherein  he  was  merely  a  witness.  A 
slave  fugitive  became  a  wild  beast  in 
the  estimation  of  society  and  before  the 
law.  He  was  hunted  down  and  taken 
by  any  means  and  every  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  master,  and  wheii  caught 
he  was  branded  or  put  to  death  by  cru- 
cifixion or  other  horrible  torture,  at  the 
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cruel  caprice  of  his  owner.  It  was  no 
infrequent  thing  to  bind  fugitive  slaves 
hand  and  foot,  to  carry  them  to  the  hills 
and  expose  them  to  have  their  eyes 
pecked  out  by  birds  of  prey,  and  to  be 
eaten  alive  by  wild  beasts. 

The  horrors  of  human  slavery !  The 
soul  revolts  at  the  sight  of  the  specta- 
Horrors  of  hu-  cle  !  Of  all  the  awful  and 
L"\roraTny  grief-working  phenomena 
features.  of  Suffering  human  society, 

whether  in  barbarian  ages  or  the  civ- 
ilized epochs  of  history,  nothing  com- 
parable with  this  dark  and  malignant 
shadow  has  rested  upon  the  landscape 
of  life,  poisoning  and  corrupting  all 
fountains  of  love  and  hope,  dropping  its 
upas  mildews  on  every  blossom  and 
fruit  of  happiness,  making  the  world  a 
desert  and  a  hell. 

Out  of  such  a  fact  as  the  slave  system 
of  Rome  all  abuses  would  naturally 
arise.  We  should  expect  to  see  the  ob- 
literation of  human  lineaments  in  the 
relations  of  masters  and  slaves.  Strange 
it  is,  however,  that  the  system  had  its 
alleviations.  These  were  discoverable 
in  part  in  the  occasional  generosities  of 
individual  character,  and  at  a  later  time 
in  the  relaxations  of  the  severity  of 
Roman  customs  and  laws. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  that 
universal  fact  of  deducing  from  given 
Danger  of  de-  historical  premises  too 
con^sio^nsir  large  a  conclusion.  The 
history.  beginner   in  historical    in- 

quiry is  ever  prone  to  apply  the  Aristo- 
telian syllogism  to  human  affairs,  and  to 
gather  therefrom  a  series  of  deductions, 
some  of  which  are  greatly  too  wide  and 
others  greatly  too  narrow  for  the  actual 
facts  of  history.  For  a  long  time  the 
mind  is  perplexed,  embarrassed,  almost 
angered  with  this  disparity  between 
actual  conditions  as  they  occur  in  the 
world  and  the  conditions  that  oiis;ht  to 


have  occurred  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  logic.  Indeed,  history  might 
almost  be  defined  as  the  illogical  science. 
In  such  definition  it  is  by  no  means 
meant  that  events  do  not  correspond 
exactly  to  their  antecedents.  The  trou- 
ble lies  deep.  The  antecedents  are 
never  fully  apprehended.  They  are  ap- 
prehended in  some  of  their  leaditig  fea- 
tures. The  historical  vision  being 
imperfect,  these  leading  features  are 
taken  as  a  complete  expression  of  the 
data,  and  are  combined  in  premises. 
From  these,  as  we  have  said,  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  according  to  the  rules 
of  logic,  and  the  latter  are  presently 
found  to  be  wide  of  the  facts. 

From  this  consideration  all  true  his- 
torical inquiry  becomes  a  process  of 
rectification  between  logic- 

.  .      Historical  in- 

al    deductions    and    actUall-    qulry  a  process 
,.  T     i_   -J,         j_    1  T  of  rectification. 

ties.  Let  it  not  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  in  this  condition  an 
element  of  caprice.  The  imperfections 
of  human  knowledge  are  such  that  his- 
torical premises  are  never  complete.  If 
they  were  complete,  and  if  right  reason 
were  applied  in  their  management,  then 
logic  and  history  would  lead  to  the  same 
results ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  incom- 
plete and  erroneous  in  statement  it  will 
be  true,  as  Guizot  has  said,  that  logic  is 
tortured  by  history — by  which  he  means 
that  the  actual  affairs  of  human  society 
never  correspond  with  rational  expecta- 
tion. 

These  reflections  are  world-wide  in 
their  application  to  human  slavery.  The 
system  has  always  had  in  slavery  mitigat- 
it  the  sum  of  horrors;  that  ^^tp'osi^ronrof 
is,  potentially.  But  in  all  masters, 
ages  and  countries  it  has  been  alleviated 
by  individual  goodness  and  the  advanc- 
ing enlightenment  of  society.  It  has 
always  been  ameliorated  by  the  pre- 
slave  condition  of  many  of  the  peoples 
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who  have  been  given  into  bondage.  It 
is  true  that  in  hundreds  of  instances  the 
actual  condition  of  slaves  under  servi- 
tude has  been  for  a  time  and  in  special 
circumstances  better  than  in  that  other 
state  from  which  they  were  taken. 

In  Rome  these  alleviations  were  seen 
here  and  there.  The  household  slaves 
Special  aiievia-  grew  Up  with  the  children 
'a^nfthrHoT  Of  the  family,  and  the  lat- 
^^'^^-  ter,  by  the   laws  of  human 

nature,  became  attached  to  those  M^ho 
cared  for  them  in  infancy  and  youth. 
Afterward,  when  the  Roman  boy  reached 
citizenship,  the  old  ties  continued  be- 
tween him  and  his  favorite  servants. 
The  same  happened  in  the  case  of  slave 
women.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  man-slaves  among  the  ancient  na- 
tions were  always  greatly  in  excess.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  such  was 
the  condition  of  society  as  to  discourage 
slave  breeding.  The  absence  or  in- 
frequency  of  that  horrid  fact  was  an- 
other alleviating  circumstance.  It  was 
cheaper  and  easier  during  the  ages  of 
ancient  warfare — and  all  ages  were  ages 
of  warfare — to  bring  in  new  adult  cap- 
tives, adult  but  young  and  vigorous, 
than  to  bear  the  expense  and  endure  the 
delay  of  breeding  them  from  infancy. 
Still  another  circumstance  added  to  the 
ameliorating  conditions.  The  captives 
were  frequently  the  equals  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  abilities,  culture,  civilization. 
Sometimes  they  were  greatly  superior. 
Those  that  were  brought  out  of  Greece 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  schoolmas- 
ters of  their  masters. 

It  might  well  amuse,  if  it  did  not  in- 
struct, the  modern  inquirer  to  look  into 
Gain  to  the  a   Romau    family  of   good 

s::Zl'T.S;::  estate  in  the  last  century 
rior  intelligence,  of  the  republic,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  relations  of  the  master  and  his 
slaves.     Most  of  the  Roman  nobles  had 


a  doctor,  each  of  his  own.  The  physi- 
cian was  a  slave.  Doubtless  he  was  a 
Greek.  A  closer  investigation  of  the 
case  would  show  that  this  Greek  family 
physician  was  a  quack.  He  had  the  wit 
and  craft  of  his  race,  and  he  turned  his 
intellectual  abilities  to  a  good  advantage 
out  in  the  West.  Italy  was  the  West. 
The  ignorant  nabob  who  owned  him  did 
not  know  but  what  he  was  as  learned  as 
Hippocrates.  Perhaps  in  his  ministra- 
tions to  the  family  in  time  of  sickness 
and  bone-breaking  he  did  little  harm,  for 
his  wit  and  slight  empirical  knowledge 
would  carry  him  through. 

The  master  had  a  library  of  manu- 
script rolls,  written  for  the  luost  part  in 
Latin,     but    otherwise     in 

.  Slaves  serve  as 

Greek.     The  librarian  was  librarians  and 

1  J  /^         1  T  T       secretaries. 

a  slave  and  a  Greek.  He 
not  only  kept  the  library,  but  was  skill- 
ful in  its  use.  His  abilities  in  reading 
and  translating  were  his  master's  best 
resource  of  information.  Not  all  phy- 
sicians, not  all  librarians,  were  slaves ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  their,  being  so 
was  exceedingly  common.  Every  noted 
Roman,  especially  in  public  life — and 
what  noted  Roman  was  not? — must 
have  a  secretary.  The  secretary  was  a 
slave  and  a  Greek.  It  will  be  seen  that 
some  of  these  relations  were  necessarily 
confidential,  and  where  confidence  is 
necessary  cruelty  can  hardly  be  prac- 
ticed. In  these  conditions  we  may 
readily  discover  the  antecedent  facts 
which  led  to  frequent  emancipations. 
The  emancipated  slave  became  a  freed- 
man.  He  at  once  associated  himself  with 
others,  and  the  class  of  freedmen  was 
thus  constituted  the  Libert  of  Roman  so- 
ciety. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  Rome,  like  several 
of  the  facts  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering, had  its  political,  or  civil,  as  well 
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as  its  social  side.     The  slaves  were  an 

element  in  society,  and   they  were  also 

an  element  in  the  state.     In 

Political  and  .  . 

civil  aspects  of    process  of    time    the    civil 
Roman  s  avery.    j.gjj^^JQj^g  yf  Roman  slavery 

bci  1  JiL  111   u     1   ^)   II  ml  ih  111  t,  I. II  ill  iti 


institution  of  slavery  runs  the  same  gen- 
eral course.     It  begins  from  the  social 
side.      The    advantage    to  Historical 
the  individual  man  of  hav-  ^?r;,„^^fitT.' 
ing  another  to  labor  in  his  ^io^^- 
■-ii  1(1,  the   cupidity  of  the   first  and  the 


If  ^     ^  Ji'^si 
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social  aspects.  The  great  multiplication 
of  the  servi,  the  increase  of  the  general 
slave  increment  among  the  Roman  popu- 
lation, became  a  menace  to  civil  author- 
ity and  even  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
republic. 

It  is  probable  that  in  all  countries  the 


weakness  of  the  other  are  the  bottom 
causes  for  the  beginning  of  the  slave 
condition ;  but  these  causes  are  common 
throughout  the  tribe.  Slavery  thus  ad- 
vances and  becomes  at  length  universal. 
Meanwhile  the  law  must  deal  with  the 
problem.   Statute  is  added  to  statute.   The 
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Christianity 
seeks  to  miti- 
gate or  abolish 


slave  class  becomes  formidable.  Per- 
haps tbe  leading  men  of  the  state  come 
to  look  with  disfavor  upon  a  condition 
which  threatens  the  general  welfare.  The 
state  in  some  form  or  other  must  finally 
deal  with  the  whole  question,  and  then 
comes  the  extermination  of  the  svstem 

In  Rome  the  agitation 
against  slavery  began  with 
the  reign  of   Hadrian.      It  is 

believed  that  the 

Christian   teach- 
siavery.  ers  had  now  dis- 

seminated their  doctrines  and 
had  inveighed  against  the 
system  to  the  extent  of  weak- 
ening its  hold.  The  practices 
of  the  new  religion,  especial- 
ly that  of  the  communion,  re- 
quired a  certain  equality  which 
could  only  be  attained  by  ele- 
vating the  slave  and  abasing 
the  master.  The  later  legis- 
lation of  the  empire  had  many 
statutes  against  the  abuses 
which  had  long  existed ;  but 
no  direct,  or  at  least  success- 
ful, efforts  were  made  for  abo- 
lition. The  best  that  could  be 
accomplished  was  to  promote 
and  multiply  the  means  of 
manumitting  the  slaves  and 
of  raising  them  to  citizenship. 
We  have  here  been  consid- 
ering  those    parts  of  Roman 

society    which 
Evolution  of  the  were  uot  directly 

Roman  familia.  •' 

based  on  the  sex- 
ual relation.  We  now  add 
a  fuller  exposition  of  the  familia  as 
a  part  of  the  social  system  of  Rome. 
This  was  an  institution  peculiarly 
Roman  in  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment. It  might  be  difficult  to  discover 
in  any  other  ancient  society  a  fact  corre- 
sponding   to    the    familia ;     and    yet    it 


appears  to  be  in  its  evolution  natural 
enough,  if  not,  indeed,  inevitable.  As 
we  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  the 
present  chapter,  the  Roman  fainilia  had 
the  family  for  its  core.  The  family — 
using  that  term  in  nearly  its  modern  ac- 
ceptation— was  the  central  and  essential 


PATERFAMILIAS. - 


-STREET    SCENE    IN    POMPEII. 
1  by  W,  Friedrich, 


part.  That  is,  the  union  by  marriage  of 
the  man  and  the  woman,  the  primacy  of 
the  former  as  the  head  of  the  house,  the 
birth,  rearing,  and  authoritative  sub- 
jection of  the  children  to  the  monogamic 
pair,  the  aggregation  around  this  stem 
of  certain  usages  which    gradually  be- 
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came  law  and  determined  the  form  for 
all  unions  of  like  sort  in  the  general 
society  of  the  state,  were  the  funda- 
mental inner  fact  and  vital  life  of  the 
familia. 

But  around  the  family  were  gathered 
several  increments  in  order  to  constitute 
Various  social  the  familia  complete.  First, 
':i\Z^l^^-  there  was  the  increment 
iiy  proper.  of    the     slavcs.       All    the 

slaves  belonging  to  the  household  were 
unified  with  the  family  to  the  extent  of 
being  put  under  the  common  social 
name — familia.  The  slave  retinue  grew 
in  many  instances  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  paterfamilias — and  the  materfamilias 
as  well — to  own  an  aggregate  of  hun- 
dreds of  slaves.  Not  infrequently  the 
horde  extended  to  thousands.  However 
extensive  this  mass  of  servi  might  be, 
they  were  a  part  of  the  given  familia, 
the  penumbra  of  which  the  umbra  was 
the  family. 

The  second  increment  was  the  prop- 
erty, personal  and  real,  possessed  by 
the    household.      This,    of 

The  property 

feature  ofthe  coursc,  is  ouly  the  extension 
of  the  idea  already  devel- 
oped in  the  slaves.  They,  too,  were  prop- 
erty. They  were  chattels.  They  were 
designated  as  personas,  the  real  property 
and  personality  of  the  paterfamilias  be- 
ing designated  as  res.  The  two  kinds 
came  together  under  the  common  title 
of  property;  and  both  alike  were  parts 
of  the  familia.  In  short,  whatever  the 
paterfamilias  owned  or  controlled  in  his 


personal  right  as  a  Roman  citizen,  that 
was  a  part  of  familia — real  property 
{res),  slaves,  all  manner  of  things  which 
he  might  rightfully  claim  and  control. 

Over  and  above  this  a  third  fact  was 
necessary  to  round  out  and  complete  the 
familia,    and    this    was    to 

include  with  the  living  f  am-    element  in  the 
-1         .1  T        1      r         -1  1    institution. 

ily  the  dead  family  and 
families  which  had  preceded  the  living 
back  to  a  common  ancestor.  This  was 
the  historical  increment.  Ulpian,inhis 
digest  of  the  Roman  law,  says : ' '  Fa- 
milia is  a  term  including  the  many  per- 
sons who  are  derived  by  blood  from 
some  common  primitive  progenitor,  as 
we  say  familia  Julia;"  that  is,  the 
Julian  family.  He  also  adds :  ' '  But 
the  woman  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  familia."  This  must  mean  that 
under  some  old  theory  or  condition  of 
Roman  society  the  woman  was  the 
fountain  head  of  its  derivation. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  find  that  the 
Roman  familia  was,  socially  considered, 
a  wide  term  including  the  several  items 
of  family  proper,  slaves,  personal  prop- 
erty, rights,  hereditaments,  and  the 
immaterial  fact  of  ancestry  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  name.  Politically  con- 
sidered, the  familia  was  the  major  di- 
vision of  the  gens ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  how  the  gens  was  fitted  into  the 
structure  of  the  state.  Mark  again  the 
compactness  of  the  building.  Even  the 
very  slaves  were  bricks  and  mortar  in 
the  walls  of  that  tremendous  edifice  des- 
tined to  overtop  the  world. 
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Chapter  LXI.,— Baths  aintd  Lxjxtlirious  Living. 


^T  has  been  customary 
among  historians  to 
divide  human  life  into 
two  parts,  a  public  part 
and  a  private  part, 
and  to  deduce  all  his- 
tory from  the  former ; 
that  is,  from  the  public  element  in  human 
conduct.  It  may  not  be  difficult  to  find 
the  cause,  but  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
discover  the  reason  of  such  a  division 
Man-life  em-  and  limitation.  The  cause 
ar/:rubur^  ^s  undoubtedly  discover- 
P^'^t-  able   in    the    general    fact 

that  the  public  conduct  of  mankind  ap- 
pears to  the  common  eye,  the  eye  of 
sense,  to  be  more  brilliant,  more  tragic, 
more  of  an  action  proper  than  does  the 
private  life  of  man.  Deferring  to  this 
popular  concept,  historians  are  wont  to 
omit  from  the  record  what  is  really  its 
most  essential  part. 

The  truly  vital  thing  in  the  course  of 
this  world  is  the  individual  life  of  man. 
The  rest  is  evanescent  and  spectacular. 
The  immortal  part  hovers  close  around 
the  individual.  The  structural  part  in 
course  of  time  collapses ;  but  the  living 
increment,  that  goes  on  through  all  the 
societies,  gathering  experience,  growing 
in  wisdom,  extending  its  powers,  and 
perpetuating  whatever  is  good  out  of  the 
past,  is  that  private,  personal,  and  for- 
tunately indestructible  part  of  human 
agency  expressed  in  the  individual  life.' 
In  the  matter  of  ancient  history  es- 
pecially this  vice  of  making  a  drama  of 
public  affairs  and  inviting  the  modem 
nations  to  the  spectacle  has  been  con- 
spicuous.      It  may    be    freely  admitted 

'History   is    the  essence    of    innumerable    biog- 
raphies.— Carlyle. 


that  such  events  as  the  heroic  public 
episodes  in  the  career  of  the    Hellenic 

race,       that      such      colossal    History  made  to 

structures  as  the   Assyrian  ^2.^^,^!^,^ /.^"^f 

-'  anairs  and  spec- 

and  Roman  empires,  are  tacies. 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  men.  At 
times  the  busy  peoples  of  the  day  may, 
with  infinite  profit  to  themselves,  sit 
down  before  the  pictured  pages  in  which 
the  brilliant  public  life  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  antiquity  is  displayed,  '  and 
watch  the  metamorphoses  as  we  note 
and  applaud  the  changes  and  catastro- 
phes of  the  Shakespearean  drama  on 
the  stage ;  but  the  drama  is  not  all,  not 
even  the  principal  part.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  private  life  contains  the  germ, 
the  essence,  the  flavor  of.  all  that  is;  and 
history  is  only  in  these  last  days  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  this  private  life  must 
be  elaborated  and  displayed  for  the  real 
instruction  and  inspiration  of  mankind. 
The  student  of  history  will  not  have 
proceeded  far  with  his  inquiries  until  he 
begins  to  feel  the  extreme  Difficulty  of  re- 
difficulty    of    realizing    the  aspec!s*ofthe"''' 

social     aspects      and    COndi-    ancient  world. 

tions  prevalent  among  ancient  peoples. 
The  eye,  the  ear,  all  the  senses  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  trained 
from  childhood  by  observations  and  re- 
flections upon  the  current  aspects  of  hu- 
man society.  These  aspects  are  named 
and  described.  The  terms  employed  in 
this  nomenclature  and  description  are 
by  historians  used  in  naming  and  de- 
scribing the  societies  of  the  ancient 
world ;  but  the  facts  which  answer  to  the 
terms  in  modern  society  are  really  so 
different  from  the  corresponding  facts  in 
the  ancient  social  landscape  as  to  be  ut- 
terly   misleading    to  him  who    has  not 
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been  tauglit  to  make  an  allowance  for 
the  evolutions  and  changes  through 
which  the  private  life  of  man  has  passed 
in  order  to  reach  its  present  condition. 

Against  these  errors  we  here  stand 
guard.  We  endeavor  to  gain  a  point  of 
view  from  which  a  true  perspective  into 
the  past  may  be  obtained.     We  strive  to 


one  circumstance  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
stinctive refinement   conspicuous  in  the 
Roman    home.     This    was  instinctive dis- 
the    disposition    to   bathe.   P^ansfoV'^'^ 
On   the  whole,  the  ancient  I'athmg. 
peoples  were  much  more  tasteful  in  this 
regard    than    are  the    moderns.      If  we 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Eastern  countries 


INTERIOR  OF  ROMAN  HOUSE 


look  at  the  past  not  with  the  eyes  of 
sense  wherewith  the  natural  landscape 
of  the  modern  world  is  discerned  and 
analyzed,  but  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding.  Let  us  then 
look  with  this  intense  and  divining  gaze 
at  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  life  of  the  Roman  may  be  defined 
as  large   and    coarse.     There  was  only 


from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  from  Assyria  to 
Greece,  from  Greece  to  Rome,  compass- 
ing the  better  peoples  of  antiquity,  we 
shall  find  the  bathing  habit  universal 
among  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
grossness  of  the  Romans  in  many  of 
their  manners,  they  regarded  cleanliness 
as  an  essential  of  everyday  happiness. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  ever  that  the 
public  institutions  of  a  people  are   ex- 
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ponential  of  their  private  tastes  and  pref- 
erences. The  principal  buildings  of  a 
Public  baths  at-  city  wiU  always  express  the 
LTsenti^^Tof  dominant  ideas,  desires, 
the  people.  and  passions  of  the  inhab- 

itants. The  public  bathing  establish- 
ments of  modern  European  and  Ameri- 
can capitals  and  resorts  of  pleasure 
would  by  no  means  compare  in  number 
and  elegance  with  those  of  the  ancient 
world.  This  is  said  absolutely  of  the 
character  of  the  structures  in  question, 
and  also  relatively  to  their  importance 
as  balanced  against  other  public  ediiices. 
In  Rome  the  temples  occupied  the  first 
place  in  grandeur,  and  after  these  the 
baths  may  be  placed  next.  The  latter 
were  as  elegant  and  commodious  in  their 
kind  as  were  the  marble  palaces  which 
the  Caesars  and  other  Roman  nabobs 
built  for  their  own  glory.  As  we  have 
said,  the  public  structure  was  merely 
expressive  of  a  prevalent  disposition 
among  the  people. 

We  must  of  course  make  some  allow- 
ance on  the  score  of  climate.  As  we 
approach  the  equator  we  find  barbarians 
Oimatesug-  indulging  more  and  more 
gSL^rrfet'^^  frequently  in  the  pleasur- 
ences thereto.  able  reactions  of  the  bath, 
while  in  high  latitudes  such  indulgences 
are  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  Italy 
was  sufficiently  warm  to  intensify  the 
instinctive  dispositions  of  the  Romans  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
under  the  imperial  regime  the  voluptu- 
ous habits,  the  gormandizing  and  con- 
sequent corpulency  of  the  people  pro- 
voked the  frequent  repetition  and  long 
continuance  of  bathing.  We  here 
speak,  however,  of  the  habit  among  the 
common  folk.  The  Roman  houses,  like 
those  of  the  Greeks,  were,  even  in  their 
humblest  estate,  provided  with  a  bath, 
and  to  this  the  occupants  were  constantly 
resorting.     In   the  country   regions  the 


plunge  into  the  river  or  lake  was  an  ex- 
citement universally  desired.  In  the 
history  of  the  mythical  times,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  we 
find  frequent  references  to  swimming  as 
an  accomplishment.  The  soldiers  must 
be  able  to  swim.  In  such  historical 
allusions  we  can  always  discern  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  consequent 
on  plunging  into  the  water.  Shakespeare 
has  caught,  as  usual,  the  real  spirit  of 
the  ancient  narrative  in  the  speech  of 
Cassius  descriptive  of  his  swimming 
contest  with  Csesar : 

Cassius. — "  For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 

Csesar  said  to  me,  '  Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now. 

Leap  in  witli  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point }  '     Upon  the  word. 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 

And  bade  him  follow  :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roared;  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews  ;  throwing  it  aside, 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Caesar  cried,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink.'  " 

The  private  bath  was  a  baliicuiii.  Its 
importance  in  the  household  and  in  the 
city  may  be  inferred  from 

Nomenclature  of 

the  vocabulary  which  it  pro-  the  baths  and 

T  T         /T-M  7     7         ,  the  managers. 

duced.  ihe  balncator  was 
the  bath  keeper.  Neptune  was  facetious- 
ly called  the  balneator  frigidus  —  the 
cold  bath  keeper !  The  balneatiann  was 
the  piece  of  money  Avhicli  the  bather 
must  pay  ;  for  the  term  balnea,  or  baths, 
was  soon  extended  from  the  private 
homes  of  the  Romans  to  the  less  preten- 
tious sort  of  bathing  establishments  in 
the  city ;  and  for  using  these  the  bather 
must  pay.  The  woman  bath  mistress 
was  called  the  baliicatrix,  for  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men  of  Rome 
had  the  passion  of  the  water.  The  baby 
bath  was  the  balncolnm,  while  the  uten- 
sils peculiar  to  the  bathing  house  Avere 
described  as  baliicaria.      Even  the  witti- 
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cisms  in  which  the  bathers  indulged — 
albeit  Roman  wit  was  always  a  clumsy 
phenomenon — had  their  descriptive 
phrase,  being  called  balneal- es  joci,  or 
bathing  jests. 

The  habit  of  the  bath  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  undoubtedly  at  the  first  merely 
Bathing  passes  for  health  and  cleanliness ; 
£xur!:u"Z-'°  but  with  the  advance  of  so- 
tives  and  habit,  ciety  and  the  acquirement 
of  leisure,  which  some  have  reckoned  to 
be  the  end  of  human  endeavor,  the  bath 


they  appear  to   us  in  the   great  days  of 
imperial  splendor.      They    were    called 
tliermce,  and  in  the  course  Establishment 
of  time  constituted,  as  we  ^athsSf  the 
have  said,   a  large  part  of  "^y- 
the   architectural  grandeur  of  the  city. 
Long  before  this,  however,  all  the  re- 
finements and  associated  pleasures  of  the 
bathing  house  had  been  introduced.     It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  Turkish  or  Rus- 
sian bath  of  modern  times  is  more  than 
a  feeble  imitation  of  the   elaborate  and 
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came  to  be  sought  simply  for  the  pleas- 
urable reactions  which  it  afforded.  With 
this  came  the  introduction  of  hot  and 
cold  baths.  Nature  had,  indeed,  forerun 
the  art  of  man  in  these  respects  by  scat- 
tering hot  springs  in  Italy,  and  to  these 
were  added  mineral  waters,  the  health- 
giving  properties  of  which  were  eagerly 
sought  by  the  people  of  the  Roman  race. 
With  the  progress  of  luxury  the  bath- 
ing establishments  were  extended,  and 
soon  became  public  institutions  such  as 


careful  reactions  which  were  planned 
and  produced  in  the  great  thermae  of 
Rome. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  remarked 
upon  the  general  absence  in  the  Roman 
state  of  the  artificial  means  Ethnic  disposi- 
of  physical  culture.  The  tVl^:^^^ 
Romans  were  never  a  game-  contests, 
some  folk  as  were  their  kinsmen,  the 
Greeks.  This  is  said  not  of  their  disposi- 
tion to  witness  games,  but  of  any  subjec- 
tive passion  for  gymnastical  sports.   From 
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the  primitive  times  certain  games  at  ball 
were  prevalent,  and  the  body  was  some- 
times developed  by  the  swinging  of  clubs 
after  the  manner  of  the  gymnasium.  It 
became  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  fol- 
low the  indulgence  in  physical  sports 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  bath.  This 
was  but  the  suggestion  of  nature  com- 
mon to  all  men  and  to  all  animals  to  enter 
the  water  after  exercise.  In  connection 
with  the  bath  houses,  both  balnea  and  tlie)-- 
mcE,  galleries,  open  spaces,  and  transepts 
were  provided  in  order  that  games  of  ball 
and  other  exercises  might  be  had  before 
the  bather  should  enter  the  water. 

A  complete  Roman  bath  consisted  of 
several  parts.  The  bather  was  first 
Method  of  bath-  taken  through  the  calda- 
Li^is'ofbThing  "um,  or  hot  bath.  Here 
appliances.  he  was  passed  through  the 

sweating  stage.  By  means  of  steam 
and  hot  water  he  was  made  to  perspire 
until  his  huge,  strong  body  was  stream- 
ing with  sweat.  Then  came  the  tepida- 
rium,  or  middle  stage,  in  which  he  was 
let  down  from  the  excessive  heats  of  the 
caldarium  and  thoroughly  washed.  Fi- 
nally, he  was  taken  to  the  great  marble 
basin  of  the  frigidarium,  where  he  was 
plunged  into  swimming  baths  of  cold 
water.  Here  there  was  ample  room  for 
him  to  exercise  in  the  great  caldrons 
which  were  constantly  supplied  by  con- 
duits from  inexhaustible  reservoirs. 
There  were  spray  baths  and  shower 
baths,  cascades  through  which  the 
bather  might  run,  broad  marble  steps 
going  down  into  ample  basins,  and,  in 
short,  every  appliance  that  human  in- 
genuity could  invent.  The  whole  proc- 
ess was  carried  on  in  a  series  of  apart- 
ments which  for  architectural  splendor 
and  artistic  decoration  could  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  Rome.  So  far  as  the  pub- 
lic baths  were  concerned,  it  was  gener- 
ally after  noonday,  when  the  busy  life 


of  the  streets  and  forum  had  subsided 
somewhat,  that  the  crowd  of  bathers 
began  to  fill  the  thermae.  The  exercise 
was  long  continued.  It  was  performed 
in  a  leisurely  spirit,  and  the  whole  tend- 
ency was  to  encourage  the  luxurious 
habit  into  which  the  Roman  race  rapid- 
ly declined  after  the  institution  of  the 
empire. 

An  easy  index  of  the  dominant  dis- 
positions of  a  people  may  always  be 
found  in  the  means  adopt-  BuUdingther- 
ed  by  public  men  to  pro-  -^^.H^^^r 
mote  their  own  popularity  popular  favor, 
and  influence.  The  wealthy  citizen 
caters  to  the  people.  He  knows  instinc- 
tively what  pleases  them  most  and  in 
what  way  their  applause  may  be  most 
easily  and  enthusiastically  provoked. 
In  an  age  of  pagan  glory  temples  are 
built  to  the  gods.  In  a  country  where 
ancestors  are  worshiped,  pyramids  are 
built  over  their  bones.  Mediaeval  Eu- 
rope is  filled  with  cathedrals.  In  a 
scientific  age  academies  and  seats  of 
learning  are  established.  In  Rome  the 
seeker  for  popular  favor  built  thermcE, 
and  opened  them  to  the  citizens.  It  is 
proof  positive  of  the  passion  of  the  Ro- 
man people  for  the  peculiar  excitements 
and  pleasures  of  the  bath. 

Out  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  near  the 
Pantheon,  Agrippa  built  the  first  of 
those  great  thermal  structures  for  which 

the     city     became      famous.    Emperors  seek 

and  of  this  he  made  a  free  r^fi^r^/^f 
gift  to  the  populace.  The  subjects. 
Emperor  Titus  emulated  the  fame  which 
resulted  from  this  enterprise,  and  reared 
a  great  bath  house  which  took  his  name. 
Afterwards,  Caracalla,  Diocletian,  and 
others  carried  forward  the  work  of  rear- 
ing in  Rome  those  magnificent  thermae, 
the  ruins  of  which  to  the  present  day 
astonish  the  traveler.  In  the  days  of 
their  glory  these  splendid  abodes  of  rest 
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and  recreation  were  thronged  with  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  Rome,  who  came 
thither  in  the  afternoons  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  lassitude  and  the  quickening 
of  cold  water.  In  the  Roman  thcrincE 
the  apartments  for  men  and  those  for 
the  women  were  separate  and  under  the 
management  of  different  superintend- 
ents. 


beach  sloped  gently  to  the  sea.  On  the 
countryside  there  were  hills  to  be 
crowned  with  villas.  Near  by  was  the 
Lucrine  lake,  and  as  the  central  fact, 
the  famous  warm  sulphur  springs  pour- 
ing out  their  volume  of  steaming  waters. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the 
Romans,  as  soon  as  they  had  accumu- 
lated sufficient  means,  besfan  to  resort  to 


VILLA  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PLINY,  RESTORED.— Drawn  by  R.  Pui 


The  pleasures  of  sea  bathing  were 
recognized  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Seabathing  and  earliest  ages.  The  char- 
coast  villas  of       acter  of  the  coast  and  the 

the  •wealthy- 
Romans,  temperature  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea  invited  the  inhabitants  into 
the  blue  waters.  The  coast  of  Cam- 
pania was  the  most  favorable  of  all. 
Here  was  the  celebrated  bay  of  Baias, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  placid 
bodies    of    water    in    the   world.      The 


this  coast,  at  first  for  the  recovery  of 
health,  but  soon  afterwards  for  pleasure. 
There  was  an  instinct  in  the  race  which 
led  to  the  selection  of  such  localities 
even  in  distant  provinces  as  the  basis  of 
enjoyment  and  of  intercourse.  It  is  like- 
ly that  this  disposition  to  seek  out  charm- 
ing and  peculiar  places,  and  to  resort 
thereto  for  the  pleasures  of  temporary 
residence  abroad,  had  its  origin  among 
the   Roman  people,  and  that  the  corre- 


JJAXllS  Ol''  CAKACALhA.— Drjwii  Ly  f.    licrbcl 
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Neapolis  rivals 
Baiee  as  a  pleas- 
ure resort. 


sponding  habit  among  modern  peoples 
is  traceable  to  the  example  of  Rome. 

The  bay  of  Neapolis,  not  far  away, 
was  only  second  to  that  of  Baiae,  b\it 
the  habit  of  resorting  thith- 
er rose  at  a  later  date. 
In  course  of  time  the 
younger  resort  became  the  more  famous, 
and  Baiae  declined  in  popularity,  but  in 
the  latter  epochs  of  the  republic  it  was 
still  the  most  famous  seat  of  recreation 
known  to  the  Roman  race.  Cicero  nar- 
rates that  in  his  day  the  shore  was 
adorned  with  palaces.  The  neighbor- 
ing hillcrests  were  crowned  with  marble 


The  Lucrine  lake  also,  not  far  from 
Baise,  was  alive  with  pleasure-boats. 
These  were  as  costly  and  scenes  of  tash- 
as  varied  in  fashion  as  the  Sro^Lu^S:" 
most  elaborate  yachts  of  i^^®- 
the  present  day.  On  deck,  under  the 
awnings,  sat  companies  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  of  the  ancient  world. 
There  they  fanned  themselves,  smiled, 
and  talked  in  sonorous  Latin  of  the 
latest  pleasure,  the  newest  sensation  of 
the  times.  Here  they  were  attended  by 
slaves,  brought  capriciously  from  un- 
known regions  of  the  earth.  Here  they 
were  supplied  with  banquets,  and  here 


PLEASURE  BOATS  OF  COMACCHIO.— Dn 


villas  that  lay  slumbering  like  visible 
poems  in  the  Italian  air.  Elegant 
structures  were  from  the  seaside  seen  in 
all  the  landscape.  Down  hither  in  sum- 
mer season  came  the  great  senators,  the 
famous  generals,  the  millionaire  gran- 
dees of  magnificent  Rome,  the  emperors 
themselves  with  their  retinues.  Here 
they  disported  themselves  and  lavished 
their  thousands  in  procuring  all  manner 
of  pleasures  which  the  race  of  Romulus 
had  been  able  to  discover.  Here  by 
day  the  sleepy  sea  was  whitened  with 
sails,  drifting  drowsily  before  the  almost 
imperceptible  breeze  that  ruffled  the 
surface  into  a  smile. 


they  sipped  the  choicest  wines  which  the 
rich  grapes  of  Southern  Italy  could  yield. 
Here  were  music  and  song  and  dance. 
The  revelers  filled  the  hours  of  twilight, 
giving  themselves  without  restraint  to 
every  luxury  and  every  rapture  which 
the  uncurbed  will  and  desire  of  the  great 
can  purchase  or  prepare  in  the  days  of 
splendid  vice. 

We  may  here  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  extreme  evolution  of  the  Roman 
race.  It  was  the  period  of  contrast  of  im- 
greatest  expansion  and  ^^^^i/^J^-^-, 
development.  Gibbon  has  simplicity. 
selected  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury  of   our  era  as  the  time   at  which 
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mankind  in  the  world  appeared  for  a 
season  to  enjoy  the  richest  abundance 
and  to  be  most  happily  organized  into  a 
great  community.  Great  was  the  dis- 
tance into  the  past  from  this  epoch  of 
social  splendor  to  the  primitive  age  in 
which  Roman  society  began  its  growth 
and  progress.  It  is  the  distance  from  a 
bowl  of  porridge  in  the  hands  of  a  peas- 
ant to  a  golden  platter  filled  with  broiled 


the  Sabine  farmers  to  the  Julian  basilica 
and  the  thermae  of  Caracalla ;  the  dis- 
tance from  rude  customs  permeated  with 
patriotism  to  the  pompous  lawmaking  of 
Augustus  and  Trajan ;  the  distance  from 
the  humble  procession  of  matrons  and 
republican  citizens  bringing  their  offer- 
ings to  the  altars  of  Jove  and  Minerva 
to  the  long  lines  of  Cassarean  triumphs, 
winding     with     lo     triiunphcs    through 


TRUMPETS  AND  TRUMPETERS  OF  ROME.— Scene  from  the  J 


tongues  of  nightingales  or  the  brains  of 
flamingoes  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor ; 
the  distance  from  the  maiden  Virginia, 
standing  by  the  butcher's  stall  awaiting 
the  quick  stroke  of  her  father's  dagger, 
to  Messalina  procuring  the  destruction  of 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus ;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Horatii  to  the  Praetorian 
Guards  ;  the  distance  from  the  rustic 
prayer  of  the  Latin  shepherd  to  the  las- 
civious songs  of  Horace  and  Juvenal ; 
the  distance  from  stone  huts  where  lived 
20 


the  resounding   streets  of  marble-built 
Rome. 

With  the  possible    exception  of   the 
Assyrians,  the  Romans  were  the  people 

of       strongest        passions    Excessive  appe- 

known  in  the  ancient  world .  ^irsTAL'^Ro- 
This  qua.lity  of  char-  ™^"s- 
acter  began  at  bottom  with  a  ravenous 
appetite.  All  the  Roman  appetites 
were  wellnigh  insatiable.  If  we  begin 
with  mere  eating,  we  shall  find  that  the 
characteristic   was  excess.       It  may  not 
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be  clearly  known  that  tlie  elder  Romai:is 
indulged  their  voracity  as  did  they  of  a 
later  age;  but  from  that  time  forth,  at 
"which  authentic  sketches  of  the  daily 
habits  of  the  people  may  be  recovered, 
we  find  the  passion  for  food  to  be  un- 
quenchable. This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  quantity  but  also  of  the  variety  of 
foods  consumed  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
later  times  it  might  also  be  said  that 
they  lived  to  eat.  Even  the  prosecutions 
of  campaigns  into  foreign  countries  had 
for  their  rationale  the  enlargement  and 
variation  of  the  food-supply  of  Rome. 
Not  that  Rome  was  suffering  from 
scarcity  of  provisions,  but  that  her 
stomach  and  lust  were  without  limit. 

It  became  a  part  of  the  public  con- 
sideration of  the  emperor  and  his  obse- 
Emperors  seek  quious  Senate  and  court  how 
ZSZ'^::^'  -by  ^^'hat  agents-addi- 
gluttony.  tional  luxuries  and  stimuli 

might  be  procured  for  the  already  en- 
gorged and  inflamed  physical  nature 
within.  It  would  appear  that  the  coarse, 
vigorous,  and  sensual  nature  of  the  Ro- 
man found  its  only  satisfaction  in  gor- 
mandizing. Out  of  the  necessity  of 
things  this  aspect  of  the  social  life  was 
most  pronounced  in  the  upper  classes  of 
the  metropolis.  The  village  and  coun- 
tryside always  preserve  a  modicum  of 
oldtime  temperance  and  chastity.  It  is 
in  the  city's  heart  that  excess  reaches 
the  maximum  of  apoplexy  or  the  heat 
of  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  Roman  nature  thus  became  the 
vortex  which  swallowed  up  not  only  the 
abundance  of  the  earth  but  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  all  seas.  No  other  na- 
ture of  man  was  ever  so  consuming,  so 


profound  and  unquenchable  in  its  lusts 
and  appetites.  This  quality  of  life  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  sin- 

TJnquenchable 
gle     sense     of    taste     but    to    desires;  quality 
-II     ,1  i-i  mi         of  musical  taste. 

all  the  senses  alike.  Ihe 
Roman  ear  was  not  so  much  pleased 
with  tender  music,  the  low  wail  of  the 
^?^^olian  harp,  the  soft  song  of  love  and 
sorrow,  the  soulful  melody  of  the  lute 
and  harp,  but  rather  with  the  ringing 
clangor  of  broad  c}^mbals,  the  shouts  of 
victorious  multitudes,  the  wild  cries 
of  beasts  and  men  in  conflict,  and  the 
roar  of  battle.  Even  their  ointments 
and  perfumes  were  strong  and  odorous, 
as  if  the  sense  of  smell  must  be  drunken 
with  the  pungent  distillations  of  the  East. 
As  for  the  sense  of  sight,  nothing 
could   satisfy — nothing    appease.        Far 

back     in    the    times    of    the    Extraordinary 

republic  the  disposition  to  ^L^t^o  Lr^a 

witness    some     stormy    and    Roman  interest. 

bloody  scene  appeared  among  the  Ro- 
man people ;  and  from  that  time  forth  all 
the  milder  aspects  of  nature  and  of  life 
Avere  disprized  and  neglected.  We  are 
here  on  the  threshold  of  Roman  amuse- 
ments. We  speak  of  that  artificial  and 
scenic  method  of  entertainment  which 
the  ancient  world  invented  and  the 
modern  world  has  perpetuated  as  a 
means  of  reaction  against  the  heavier 
cares  and  duties  of  life.  In  the  Roman 
nature  the  reaction  must  be  produced 
by  soine  extraordinary  force  capable  of 
arousing  that  heavy  and  energetic  being 
into  excitement  and  fiery  heat.  Leth- 
argy can  only  be  awakened  by  the  shock 
of  fire  or  the  blast  of  snow ;  resistance 
to  environment  is  the  beginning  of 
ethnic  power. 
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Cha-PTEr  IvXII.— DrajMA  A.ND  Other  Public  Srorts. 


IN  the  primitive  ages  the 
Romans  either  invent- 
ed for  themselves  or, 
what  is  more  likely, 
learned  from  their 
neighbors  in  Magna 
Grascia  the  art  of  dra- 
matic representation  on  the  stage.  The 
drama  proper  was  introduced  and  enact 


citing  for  the  Roman  nature.  The  play- 
house never  held  an  important  place  in 
the  architecture  of  the  city.  Such  build- 
ings were  comparatively  small,  and  indi- 
cated in  all  their  accessories  that  the 
populace  were  not  much  interested  in 
spectacles  on  the  stage. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  musical  en- 
teitamments,   or    concerts    proper       In 


A  ROMAN  COMEDY. 


ed  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 
Musical  entertainments  of  a  simple  type 
•were  also  in  vogue  before  the  Punic 
"Wars.  The  theater  was  a  part  of  at  least 
the  city  life  of  the  Romans  at  a  time 
Beginnings  of  whcu  they  wcre  still  Strug- 
thLtrafrTp'te-  gli^g  for  the  ascendency  in 
mentations.  Italy.     But  the  theater  did 

not  long  hold  its  place  in  public  esteem. 
'The  mimic  action  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 


this  respect  again  the  Romans  rose  as 
high  as  the  Greeks,  but  rose  The  unorigina- 
only  by  imitation.  We  have  rsicX^p- 
not  as  yet  said  anything  in  et  and  battle, 
extenso  about  the  unoriginative  character 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  music  of  the 
time  of  imperial  glory  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  simpler  forms  of  concerted 
piping  and  harping  peculiar  to  the  an- 
cients.   The  mere  melodies  and  harmo- 
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nies  which  were  heai^d  in  tlie  atrium  or 
portico  of  the  patrician's  house,  or  in  the 
market  place  or  private  assembly  rooms 
of  Rome,  were  too  gentle  to  awaken  the 
strong  emotions  of  the  people.  It  re- 
quired the  blare  of  a  brazen  trumpet, 
flinging-  its  echoes  far  down  to  the  Alban 


ROMAN    AMPHITHEATER   AT    VERONA    (INTERIOR   VIEW). 
Drawn  by  R.  Putmer. 
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ROMAN    AMPHITHEATER    AT    VERONA    (EXTERIOR    VIEW). 
Drav^n  by  R.  Puttner. 


hills  to  set  the  Roman  blood  aflow  and 
to  kindle  within  him  the  fires  of  sympa- 
thetic action. 

At  bottom  it  was  inability  to  appreci- 
ate the  artificial  and  representative  pan- 
orama of  the  stage  that  led  the  Roman  to 
prefer  the  real  spectacle  of  the  circus  and 
the  arena.     For  a  while,  and  in  some  of 


his  moods  of  relaxation,  he  continued  to 
attend  the  playhouse  and  to  amuse  him- 
self with  comedy.  There  was  a  peculiar 
burlesque  drama  said  to  have  beenof  Cam- 
panian  origin,  and  called  the  a  fir//ana, with. 
which  the  people  amused  Kinds  of  stage 
themselves.  There  was  also  perf°'^™a'ice 

appreciated  by 

the  mimiLs,  another  vari-  the  Romans, 
ety  of  low  spectacle,  a  sort  of  licentious 
farce  which  appealed  with  considerable 
force  to  Roman  taste.  In  these  comical 
productions  all  that  was  crude  and  coarse 
was  poured  out  on  the  stage.  Perhaps 
human  life  never  displayed  itself  with 
more  recklessness  and  abandonment  than 
in  the  audacious  obscenity  of  the  Roman 
farce.  The  only  redeeming  feature  was 
that  the  Roman  ladies  of  good  repute 
would  not  attend  the  inhnus,  leaving  it 
to  the  rabblement  that  hooted  and  yelled 
itself  into  silence  at  the  scurrility  and 
naked,  shame  of  the  show. 

It    were  a   whole  history    to    narrate 

the    evolution     of     the    Roman    circus 

and  amphitheater.    It  can 

not  be  doubted  that  the 

iiassion     for 

Evolution  of  the 
tlie  fierce    circus  and  the 

.  .        amphitheatre. 

c  o  nt  ests 

with  which  imperial 
Rome  was  wont  to  de- 
light herself  was  dormant 
in  the  race  from  the  earli- 
est times.  To  witness  a 
struggle  might  be  said  to 
be  the  one  universal  de- 
sire of  the  people,  but  in 
the  primitive  times  the 
satisfied  with  those    blood- 


desire  was 
less  contests  which  appear  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  Greece.  They  had  been, 
borne  thence  to  Magna  Gr^ecia,  and  the 
early  historical  contact  of  the  Latins  with 
the  people  of  Southern  Italy  had  carried 
back  a  knowledge  of  Greek  sports  and 
the  disposition  to  imitate  them. 
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Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
the  open  valley  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine  hills  had  been  converted  into 
a  rude  open-air  circus.  Here  were  cele- 
brated the  games  with  which  the  still 
heterogeneous  people  of  the  kingdom 
amused  themselves  in  the  intervals  of 
civil  insurrection  and  tribal  warfare 
abroad.  The  structure  of  this  ancient 
circus  was  of  wood,  consisting  of  mere 
scaffolding,  platforms,  and  framework 
running  back  from  the  level  grounds 
where  the  games  were  celebrated.  It  is 
of  record  that  on  several  occasions  the 
woodwork  was  burned,  but  was  speedily 


accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  spectators.  Thus  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Caesar.  In  the  reign  of 
Tittis  the  expansion  had  gone  on  until 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
could  be  seated  at  one  time.  Still  the 
passion  grew,  and  in  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine  there  was  room  in  the  Maximus  for 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
spectators !  Without  doubt,  this  was 
the  largest  and  most  commodious  single 
arena  that  ever  drew  together  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  any  nation  or 
any  age  of  the  world. 

Here    were     celebrated    those    great 


CIRCUS  OF  ROMULUS.— Drawn  by  A.  A 


restored  and  constantly  improved.  The 
space  was  enlarged,  and  stone  was  intro- 
duced as  the  building  material. 

The  popularity  of  the  scenes  witnessed 
here  provoked  at  length  the  enter- 
.Growthofthe  prisc  of  the  scuatc,  and 
strTe  wXr^;  the  Circus  expanded  accord- 
republic.  ing  to  the  growth    of   the 

city.  As  the  republic  grew  great,  so 
also  were  the  means  of  amusing  the 
public  enlarged  and  perfected.  The 
wooden  circus  of  the  primitive  ages 
grew  into  the  stone-built  circus,  and 
finally  into  the  Circus  Maximus.  By  the 
closing  years  of  the  republic  the  seat- 
ing capacity  had  been  enlarged  so  as  +o 


games  and  contests  which    have  made 
the  Roman  amphitheater  famous  through 

all     ages.  It     is     not      our    Amphitheater 

purpose  to  describe  these  ^^.^^^e'^^Ttr 
contests.  Such  was  their  Roman  rule, 
magnitude,  elaboration,  and  ferocity, 
such  was  their  institutional  character, 
that  they  may  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  private,  but  rather  of 
the  public  life  of  the  Roman  people. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  empire  to 
its  final  collapse  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  first  at  Rome  and 
afterwards  at  Constantinople,  and  in- 
deed wherever  the  Roman  power  had 
its  principal   seats,   the    circus    became 
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the  arena  not  only  of  spectacles  and 
shows  the  like  of  which  have  not  been 
otherwhere  seen  in  the  world,  but  also 
the  seat  of  great  political  movements, 
intrigues,  and  catastrophes.  The  story 
of  the  circus  is  a  part  of  that  external, 
tangible  history  which  involves  the  civil 
institutions  and  political  transformations 
of  that  great  people. 

Looking  at  the  social  side  again,  how- 
ever, we  may  for  a  moment  enter  the 
Aspects  of  the  Maximus  in  the  time  of 
r/i^gTe^t  "  its  glory  and  consider  the 
games.  spectacle.      It  is  the  day  of 

one  of  the  great  gladiatorial  contests. 
Almost  the  whole  population  of 
Rome  has  been  drawn  thither 
in  multifarious  streams  all  tend- 
ing to  this  common  sea.  Here 
is  a  sea  indeed,  a  veritable  gulf 
of  humanity,  into  which  have 
been  poured  all  of  its  affluents, 
however  turbid.  The  arena  is 
an  ellipse.  In  the  center  is  an 
elongated  area,  covered  with 
obelisks,  columns,  trophies,  and 
small  structures  of  marble  where 
the  managers  may  take  their 
station  if  they  will,  and  from 
which  the  games  must  be  con- 
trolled. Around  the  arena  is  a  ^^'^^' 
wall  of  marble,  and  from  this, 
ascending  at  an  easy  grade,  rise  the 
marble  seats  of  the  spectators. 

The  lowest  tiers  are  reserved  for  the 
emperor  and  his  court,  for  the  senate, 
and  for  those  nobles  and  grandees  who 
are  close  to  the  imperial  household. 
Next  above  are  seen  the  equestrian 
order  of  the  Roman  people ;  those 
whose  descent  may  be  traced  to  the 
ancient  and  noble  Eqidtcs  who  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  early  constitu- 
tional history  of  Rome.  Beyond  and 
above  are  the  seatings  of  the  Roman 
populace ;  that  is,    the   great  composite 


mass  which  constitutes  the  muscle,  the 
brawn,  and  bone  of  prottd  and  licentious 
Rome. 

It  is  a  reckless  and  innumerable  throng, 
swarming  there  in  the  upper  arcades, 
passing  in  and  out,  turn-  The  Roman  pop- 
ing into  the  stalls  to  eat  and  X^^^^fZi 
drink,  and  returning  to  benches, 
behold  the  continuance  of  the  spectacle. 
The  men  and  women  are  crowded  to- 
gether. There  is  no  distinction  of  con- 
dition or  rank  in  this  tremendous  back- 
ground and  aggregation  of  the  Roman 
people.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  crowds  through 


IN   THE   CIRCUS   MAXIMUS — GLADIATORS   IN   COMBAT. 
Drawn  by  P.  Eeckert,  from  a  wall  painting  at  Pompeii. 

the  day  and  night.  Loungers  may  re- 
main about  those  upper  seats  for  a  week 
together  without  journeying  five  rods 
from  where  they  sit  or  sleep  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  spectacles.  Here,  too,  is  a 
ministration  to  all  the  appetites  and 
lusts  and  passions  that  inflame  the 
bosoms  of  a  reckless  populace.  Aban- 
doned women  mingle  with  the  throng. 
Buyers  and  sellers  of  wares  pass  to  and 
fro.  Jugglers  and  fortune  tellers  ply 
their  trades  and  gather  handfuls  of 
sesterces  from  the  rabble.  Gaming  is 
here ;   carousing,   gluttony,  debauchery, 
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every  'ipecies  of  excitement,  and  every 

kind  Ml  (  I  inn      l)ut  so  \  ist    is    th 
1^-    T» 


and  bo  pLilcct  is  LliL  man  i^cun_iiL  that 
tliese  muddy  bastions  on  high  drip  not 
their  filth  on  the  noble  lords  and  ladies 


who  sit  next  to  the  arena.     For  them 
iLc  I  there  arc -^-iv  dresses,  gallant  attendants, 
and  bouquets 
of  roses. 

Betting  is  uni- 
versal. It  is  the 
gaming,thecon- 
test,  the  hazard 
ofthegladiator's 
thrust,  theswift- 
ness  of  the  four- 
horsed  c  h  a  r  - 
iot  that  consti- 
tute the  issues 
of  the  wager. 
Thousands  and 
millions  are 
squandered 
here.  The  no- 
blest ladies,  the 
princesses  o  f 
Rome,  bet  as 
recklessly  as  the 
rest.  While  the 
race  is  on  they 
lean  forward ; 
their  hair  falls 
from  its  bind- 
ings in  the  ex- 
citement and 
flies  loose  about 
the  shoulders ; 
the  bosom  is 
half  -exposed ; 
the  statuesque 
arms,  uncovered 
from  the  toga, 
are  flung  wildly 
as  the  coursers 
come  in  and  the 
issue  is  deter- 
mined.  The 
princess  has 
Litlici  won  a  thousand  denarii  from 
her  father  or  lost  two  thousand  to  her 
lover ;   for  she  has  bet  with  both  ! 
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Professional 
preparation  for 
the  chariot 
races. 


At  no  other  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world  was  so  great  attention  paid  to 
public  sports  as  in  the  age 
whiclr  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Take  a  single  in- 
stance, the  preparation  of  the  chariot 
race.  Months  of  careful  training  were 
required  before  tlie  steeds  were  ready 
for  the  trial.  The  drivers  themselves 
must  be  professionals,  matured  in  their 
skill  by  every  species  of  experiment  and 
vicissitude  to  which  the  race  course  is 
exposed.  To  train  the  coursers  requires 
stable  room,  workshops,  a  retinue  of 
hostlers,  and  veterinary  surgeons.  The 
preparation  of  horses  for  the  modern 
race,  which  is  siinply  a  trial  of  speed,  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  painstalv- 
ing  discipline  to  which  the  animals  were 
subjected  for  the  great  trials  in  tlie  arena 
of  the  Maximus. 

The   institution   of   racing  was  origi- 
nally Greek ;   but  passing  into  the  hands 

Difference  be-         of  the  RomaUS,  aloUg  with 

^Z.To?::S.^  other  phenomena  of  the 
-and  Roman.  social  life  of  the  Hellenes, 
it  took  on  a  development  and  character 
•different  from  what  it  had  possessed  in 
the  hands  of  the  originators.  Indeed, 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  games  had  been 
changed  in  the  transfer  from  the  eastern 
to  the  central  peninsula  of  Europe.  We 
have  remarked  upon  the  predisposition 
of  the  Greeks  to  participate  in  person  in 
the  national  sports.  It  was  an  honor  to 
•do  so.  Nobody  but  an  untainted  Greek 
could  enter  the  Olympic  games.  They 
were  national,  and  to  win  in  the  contest 
.added  to  the  renown  of  Greek  citi- 
zenship. But  the  Romans  were  indis- 
posed to  take  part  personally  in  the 
public  sports.  It  was  only  in  rare  in- 
stances that  Roman  citizens  engaged  in 
them  at  all.  Such  descent  of  Romans, 
whether  of  high  or  low  estate,  into  the 
-arena    was    a    circumstance    of    scandal 


rather  than  of  honor.  It  was  only  in 
the  times  of  extreme  degradation,  of  the 
complete  perversion  of  the  true  Roman 
instincts  and  habits,  that  some  of  the 
emperors  gratified  an  insane  ambition 
by  participating  personally  in  the  glad- 
iatorial combats.  The  Romans  desired 
to  look  on  and  enjoy  a  spectacle  of  blood 
which  those  whom  they  had  vanquished 
in  war  or  trained  in  servility  were 
obliged  to  celebrate  for  the  amusement 
of  their  inasters.  The  passion  for  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Greeks  for  their  national 
games. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  the  race 
course  and  of  the  preparation  of  the 
steeds.  So  great  was  the  companies  or- 
demand  for  this  kind  of  f,X I'^r  th^rrce 
contest  that  private  enter-  courses, 
prise  could  no  longer  supply  the  horses 
and  paraphernalia.  Companies  were 
accordingly  formed,  with  a  large  capital 
and  working  force,  by  which  ineans 
skillful  drivers  were  procured  from  for- 
eign parts  and  others  trained  for  their 
work.  Chariots  were  also  provided  in 
this  way,  and  all  the  costly  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  games.  The  steeds 
must  be  splendidly  caparisoned  for  the 
race  and  the  drivers  gayly  dressed.  It 
thus  happened  that  the  wealthy  Roman, 
whether  he  were  a  political  aspirant  or 
merely  a  rich  nabob  descended  from  the 
old  nobility,  instead  of  preparing  his 
own  racers,  went  to  the  liver}^  compa- 
nies and  hired  at  an  enormous  cost  ev- 
erything that  was  requisite  for  the  race. 

The  populace  was  then   advertised  of 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  trial. 
While  the  first  grandee  would  go  to  one 
establishment  and  hire  his  Adoption  of 
outfit  for  the  contest,  a  sec-  ^a  "/^he"  fee!'"- 
ond    would    visit    another  tions. 
company    and    supply    himself    in    like 
manner.      It  was  with  these  companies 
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that  the  celebrated  "colors"  of  the  cir- 
cus originated.  One  company  would 
adopt  white  as  its  badge,  in  which  case 
the  drivers  and  chariots  and  chargers 
would  be  adorned  with  white  ribbons 
and  rosettes.  Another  company  would 
select  red,  another  blue,  and  another 
green,  as  its  distinctive  badge.  This 
device  furnished  an  easy  means  to  the 
crowds  in  the  circus  of  laying  their 
wagers.  The  betting  was  done  on  the 
coloj-,  from  which  it  always  happened 
that  a  great  party  in  the  circus  would 
have  money  at  stake  on  "the  Blue," 
while  another  faction  would  wager  on 
"the  Red"  or  "the  Green"  or  "the 
White."  It  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  each  company  that  his  own  sup- 
ply of  racers  and  drivers  should  be  of 
the  highest  quality  of  speed  and  skill,  to 
the  end  that  the  fame  of  the  establish- 
ment might  induce  the  excited  bettors 
to  lay  heavy  wagers  on  the  color  which 
designated  that  company.  As  the  con- 
test ebbed  and  flowed,  so  the  different 
companies  were  able  to  charge  their 
wealthy  patrons  a  higher  rate  for  the 
services  rendered. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  populace 
was  supplied  by  the  ambitions  of  the 
Competition  of  great  with  free  amuse- 
;^7g:-VsTd"  "lents  of  the  most  exciting 
sports.  character.       The      compe- 

tition among  those  who  provided  the 
games  and  sports  led  to  higher  and 
higher  developments,  and  Rome  surged 
from  side  to  side  as  new  methods  of 
amusement  were  proclaimed.  The  time 
of  which  we  here  speak  was  that  of  Calig- 
ula and  Nero.  It  was  discovered  pres- 
ently that  the  intensity  of  partisanship 
in  the  circus  might  be  increased  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  colors ;  and  so  the 
parties  of  the  White  and  the  Red  gradu- 
ally dropped  out  of  existence,  the  Green 
and  the  Blue  continuinof. 


The  bitter  rivalry  represented  by 
these  colors  continued  during  the  last 
two  centuries  of  the  empire  ;  serious  political 
and   when    the    House    of  '■^snits  from  the 

contests  of  the 

Theodosius  went  down  circus, 
under  the  assaults  of  the  Visigoths,  the 
games  and  amusements  of  the  West 
took  flight  to  Constantinople.  In  that 
city  the  same  species  of  amusements 
was  restored,  and  the  same  rivalries 
which  had  shocked  and  torn  the  society 
of  the  Eternal  City  reappeared  in  the 
city  of  Constantine.  Here  it  was  that  the 
factions  of  the  Blue  and  the  Green — as  is 
well  known  to  the  student  of  history — 
became  the  prime  forces  in  those  wild 
insurrections  which  broke  out  from  time 
to  time  in  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Caesars. 

If  on  the  hill  of  the  capitol  in  the 
early  morning  the  traveler  should  have 
taken  his  stand  on  the  day 

.  .        Aspects  of  the 

of  a  great  race  m  the  cir-  populace  on  the 

hi        -1  T     1  . ,       day  of  contest. 

e  should  have  wit- 
nessed a  scene  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment which  the  social  life  of  man  has 
ever  displayed.  The  old  pagan  my- 
thology still  held  out  its  spectral  hand 
from  the  superstitious  shadows  of  the 
past  over  the  imperial  city  of  the  Tiber. 
She  had  demonstrated  her  right  and 
prerogative  to  be  empress  of  the  Medi- 
terranean nations,  but  had  not  re- 
nounced pagan  deities.  The  priests 
came  forth  at  an  early  hour  bearing  the 
statues  of  the  old  gods  of  the  race  and 
other  symbols  of  that  robust  heathenism 
which  had  once  dominated  the  beliefs 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  people.  A 
religious  procession  was  formed.  Cars 
and  chariots  were  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  The  rich  and  am- 
bitious giver  of  the  day's  spectacle  was 
placed  at  the  head  in  the  most  gorgeous 
car.  He  had  the  place  of  honor.  He 
was  clad  in  a  purple  robe.     Priests,    of- 
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ficers,  clients,  and  friends  surrounded 
liim,  shouted  their  applause,  and  fell 
into  the  procession.  Bands  of  musicians 
were  set  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Down  from  the  capitol  hill  moved  the 
cavalcade,  through  the  forum,  into  the 
circus. 

Thither  already  all  the  tides  of  Rome 

had  poured   their    floods.     The   marble 

benches,  tier  on  tier,  rising 

Scene  in  the  .  , 

circus ;  manner    till  the  eye  was  pained  with 

of  the  races.  ,,         j  ■    .  r    ii 

the  distance  of  the  upper 
wall,  were  black  with  tens  of  thousands 
who  now  took  up  the  shout  of  welcome  as 
the  procession  moved  around  the  arena. 
Thus  it  .was  that  the  giver  of  the  specta- 
cle drew  to  himself  the  attention  and  the 
plaudits  of  all  Rome.  Then  with  a  sig- 
nal the  race  was  on.  Four  chariots 
abreast,  each  drawn  by  two,  or  more 
frequently  by  four,  horses  were  arranged 
for  the  race.  Oblivious  are  those  proud 
animals  to  the  gathered  multitudes,  but 
not  oblivious  to  the  contest.  They  rear 
and  plunge  for  the  best  place  in  the 
starting.  All  the  energies  of  the  drivers 
are  concentrated  upon  the  work  before 
them,  and  away  they  go. 

The  arena  is  broad  and  the  race  is 
long.  vSeven  times  must  the  great  circle 
be  made  before  the  contest  is  decided ; 
but  at  length  when  the  issue  is  seen, 
when  the  victorious  charioteer  dashes 
madly  across  the  determining  line,  a 
roar  of  applause  which  contains  the 
composite  shout  of  all  Rome  hails  the 
triumphant  driver.  There  shall  be 
twenty-four  races  to-day,  varying  only 
in  the  incidents  and  details  of  the  con- 
test. By  such  means  from  morning  to 
night  the  excitement  is  maintained. 
The  old  battle  cry  of  the  Roman  war- 
riors in  the  primitive  times,  the  cry  for 
liberty,  for  emancipation,  for  triumph, 
for  the  domination  of  the  Roman  race  in 
Italy,    has   come  to  this :  the  shout  and 


uproar  of  the  brazen  throat  of  Rome  in 
the  Circus  Maximus. 

Rome  invented  one  thing — the  bloody 
combat.  It  can  not  be  ascertained  at 
what  time  in  the  history  of  RomeinTsnts 
the  people  this  species  of  ^".f .^^  ^ght"- 
horrid  amusement  origi-  '"^g  demanded, 
nated.  Greece  knew  it  not.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  other  branch  of  the  Ar- 
yan race  fell  to  the  sport  of  blood.  But 
the  Romans  sought  it  first  by  the  prefer-  _ 
ence  of  nature  and  afterwards  by  the 
force  of  habit.  The  blood  appetite  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  passion  known  to 
man.  Even  when  man  hunts  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  his  excitement  is  intense 
and  all  of  his  powers  are  inflamed. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  man- 
hunt? 

Two  circumstances  may  perhaps  be 
adduced  as  the  bottom  causes  of  the 
bloody  instincts  of  the  Roman  race. 
The  first  was  that  subjective  realism  of 
character  which  demanded  that  every- 
thing should  be  revealed  to  the  natural 
eye,  and  nothing  to  the  eye  of  the  spirit. 
The  Romans  were  the  least  ideal  of  all 
the  great  peoples  of  antiquity.  All 
merely  representative  exhibitions  ap- 
peared to  them  dull,  weak,  lifeless, 
inane.  The  thing  must  be  an  actuality 
if  it  aroused  the  energies  and  passions 
of  this  strong  people.  The  greatest  of 
all  actualities  is  blood.  The  blood  is 
the  life.  To  shed  it  is  to  squander  life — 
to  pour  it  out  on  the  ground.  It  is  a 
thing  horribly  realistic,  and  must  needs 
please  the  strong,  coarse  nature  of  the 
Roman  race. 

The  second  causative  circumstance 
was  found  in  the  long-continued  strug- 
gle, first  of  the  Latins  for 

°  .  As  war  recedes 

the    mastery    of     Latium,  the  bloody 

-If.  1        J-    j_i  -i       sports  abound. 

and  afterwards  of   the  city 

and  state  for  the  mastery  of  Italy.    This 

conflict  extended   through   several  cen- 
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turies.  It  was  a  battle  that  knew  no 
compromise,  no  diplomacy.  It  was  sim- 
ply blow  on  blow,  and  wherever  the  iron 
sword  fell  blood  poured  forth ;  either 
blood  of  the  Roman  himself  or  of  the 
fierce  Italian  peoples  with  whom  he  con- 
tended for  victory.  The  process  of  de- 
stroying life  became  habitual,  and  when 
the  field  of  actual  war  occasionally  failed, 
and  more  particularly  when   the  line  of 


contests  of  speed  and  other  forms  of  ac- 
tion took  the  place  of  merely  dramatical 
entertainments ;       just     as  preference  of 
the    g-reat    Maximus    came  "le  Romans  for 

^  combats  and 

to  be  preferred  to  the  biood-sheddmg. 
narrow  theaters  of  Old  Rome,  so  in 
course  of  time  the  amphitheater,  with 
its  arena  of  true  combat,  the  actual 
struggle  of  beast  with  beast,  of  man 
with  beast,  and  finally  of  man  with  man, 


GLADIATORS  FKH1I\C    \\  ITH  WILD  LLAblb— Fi 


warfare  rolled  back  from  the  city,  first 
to  the  confines  of  Italy  and  then  to  the 
horizon  of  the  Mediterranean,  some  arti- 
ficial process  must  needs  be  invented  in 
order  that  the  old  race,  with  its  seat  on 
the  Seven  Hills,  might  still  be  gratified 
with  the  spectacle  of  fight,  with  slaughter 
and  butchery  and  blood. — Such  is  the 
genesis  of  the  combat  of  the  Roman 
arena. 

Just  as  the  games  of  the  circus,   the 


rose  to  the  first  place,  gaining  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  circus  in  the  esteem  of. 
the  populace.  For  in  the  arena  of  the 
amphitheater  the  actualities  of  war  and 
bloodshed  were  spectacularly  displayed 
in  ever  varying  forms  of  conflict  adapted 
to  the  changing  tastes  and  passions  of 
the  hour.  The  reader  of  history  knows 
full  well  the  story  of  these  combats; 
how  at  the  first  the  Roman  generals 
brought  home  from  distant  regions  the 
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wild  beasts  which  were  unknown  in 
Italy ;  how  these  fierce  creatures  were 
displayed  in  the  triumphal  processions 
with  which  the  conquerors  were  honored 
on  their  return  to  the  capital ;  and  how, 
after  they  had  subserved  this  purpose, 
they  were  made  a  spectacle  by  turning 
them  together  to  destroy  each  other  in 
fight  on  the  sands  of  the  arena.  So  de- 
lightful to  the  Romans  was  this  sport  that 


beasts  was  no    longer  sufficiently  excit- 
ing, then  for  the  first  time  the  man  was 
sent  into  the  arena  to  con-  progressive 
tend  with  the  hungry  four-  ''^^.t^^ 
footed  monsters  of  the  den.   shows. 
At  first,   the  man  was  a  captive.      Per- 
chance he  was  sent  to  the  sand  as  an 
easy  method  of  destroying  him  when  he 
was  no  longer  useful  as   a  spectacle  or 
valuable  in   the  market.      Rare  sport  it 
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it  was  soon  sought  after  and  promoted  as 
a  specialty  of  public  amusement.  Then 
it  was  that  the  wild  woods  of  distant  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  and  the  desert  wastes  of 
Africa  were  traversed  by  hunters  sent 
out  from  Rome  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  and  bringing  back  wild  ani- 
mals for  the  combats  of  the  arena. 

The  development  of  these  bloody  and 
brutal  sports  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
progress  and  expansion  of  all  human 
institutions.    When    the    fight    of    wild 


was  when  the  Roman  discovered  the 
fierceness  of  the  captive's  battle,  as  he 
was  permitted  to  know  that  freedom 
would  come  with  victory.  Then  he 
fought  not  only  for  life,  but  for  the  lib- 
erty to  go  free.  This  wage  of  freedom 
was  commonly  placed  on  the  victorious 
fight  of  the  man  with  the  beast. 

At  times  a  supply  of  captives  was 
wanting.  Why  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, offer  freedom  in  like  manner  to 
any  slave  who  would  hazard  his  life  in 
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emancipation 
lay  througli  the 
amphitheater.        but 


the  arena?  Many  slaves  would  do  it. 
For  they  were  not  by  any  means  the 
The  way  to  humble,  half-savage  slaves 

known  in  modern  times, 
high-spirited  cap- 
tives brought  from  civilized  states  and. 
sold  in  the  market  to  coarse  and  igno- 
rant masters.  Soon  it  was  known 
through  all  the  under  side  of  Rome  that 
freedom  from  galling  servitude^  might 
perhaps  be  purchased  by  the  victories  of 
the  amphitheater.  From  that  day  forth 
the  gladiator  came  as  a  part  of  Roman 
society.  Wherever  he  could  he  trained 
himself  for  the  business  of  the  sword. 
The  one  great  hazard  of  all  hazards 
might  be  his  skill  in  a  single  thrust  sent 
home  into  the  flank  of  a  Bengal  tiger  or 
the  woolly  breast  of  a  Hungarian  bear. 

Still    the    Romans    demanded  more. 

Suppose   two  gladiators,  instead   of  one 

gladiator  and  a  lion,  should 

The  man  super- 

sedes  the  beast    be     turned     in     together? 

in  the  arena.  -n  i  ^  ■        i       tt 

Royal  suggestion  !  Happy 
addition  and  precious  bloody  increment 
to  the  pleasures  of  Rome !  We  may  al- 
ready see  to  what  it  will  lead.  A  single 
pair  at  first,  two  pairs,  twenty  pairs,  a 
hundred — swords,  daggers,  spears,  pitch- 
forks, like  those  of  Neptune,  snares, 
hobbles,  masks,  blindfolds,  all  manner 
of  combat  and  all  shapes  of  bloodiness, 
in  a  horrid  and  continuous  spectacle,  with 
which  the  elite  of  Rome,  the  masters 
and  the  matrons,  the  young  men  and 
virgins  regaled  their  vision,  and  over 
which  they  shouted  and  clapped  their 
hands  in  the  ecstacies  and  frenzies  of 
delight.  The  passion  for  witnessing 
gladiatorial  combats  consumed  all  classes, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  compunc- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  none. 

As  is  well  known,  the  principal  scene 
of  these  savage  spectacles  was  the  Col- 
iseum. This  was  the  largest  structure 
of   the   kind  ever  constructed.     It  was 


built  by  A^espasian,  or  at  least  begun  by 
him  to  be  completed  by  others.  It  had 
a  seating  capacity  for  eighty 

<=       t^  ^  &      /     Vortex  of  Ro- 

thoUSand  spectators,   and  is    man  life  in  the 
,1  .1  Coliseum. 

to  the  present  day  one 
of  the  best  preserved  monuments  of 
pagan  Rome.  Around  the  arena  were 
arranged  the  stone  dens  in  which  the 
wild  animals  were  kept  and  fed  or 
starved  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  battle.  This  place  was  the  very 
vortex  of  the  passionate  savagery  of 
Rome,  where  the  populace  assembled 
daily  to  witness  the  wildest  and  bloodi- 
est combats  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  ever  prepared  and  exhibited. 

"  'Twas  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
»    In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause. 
As  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered  .'  wherefore,  but 

because 
Such  were  the  bloody  circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure." 

We  have  thus  attempted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  to  depict  some  of  the  lead- 
ing aspects  of  the  social  life  Much  of  the 
of  the  Roman  people.  All  ^^^'^ 
such  sketches  are  neces-  perished, 
sarily  imperfect.  Nor  may  we  hope, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  to 
evoke  from  tlie  dust  of  the  dead  me- 
tropolis of  the  ancient  world  the  real 
figures  that  moved  in  the  streets, 
crowded  the  forum,  and  thronged  the 
circus.  The  skill  of  man  had  not  yet, 
in  ancient  times,  invented  the  means  of 
preservation  which  so  abound  to-day. 
The  daily  life  of  a  city  and  people  was 
not  then,  as  now,  recorded  in  a  thou- 
sand journals  and  delineated  in  a  thou- 
sand photographs.  We  are  left  to 
manuscripts,  inscriptions,  and  the  occa- 
sional notices  of  historians,  to  the  com- 
edies and  tragedies  of  the  dramatic 
poets,  and  the  work  of  sculptors  and 
artisans.     Out  of  this,  however,  we  may 
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restore  at  least  an  outline  of  that  great 
race  by  which  all  the  countries  of  South- 
ern and  Western  Europe  were  subjected 
to  a  common  sway  and  dominion,  to  a 
common   form  of  civilization  and   gov- 


ernment, at  a  time  when  England  was 
still  inhabited  by  wild  Celts  dwelling  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  oak  woods,  and 
when  ^e  New  World  existed  only  in 
Plato's  dream  of  the  Atlantis. 


Chapter  LXIII.— Lingua  Latina. 


E  shall  in  the  next 
place  turn  to  the  lan- 
guage employed  by 
the  Roman  people  as 
their  means  of  inter- 
course. We  shall  con- 
sider this  famous 
tongue  in  which  the  ultimate  jurispru- 
dence of  nearly  all  modern  nations  is 
recorded  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  race,  an  element  of  its 
progress  and  development. 

The  Latin  race  was  borne,  as  we  have 
seen,  out  of  Asia  Minor  and  westward 
Significant  af-  through  Thrace  and  Illyria 
finityofLatin      ^      -^      destination    in    the 

and  ^ohc 

Greek.  western    part    of     Central 

Italy.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
tribes  which  thus  carried  with  them  to 
the  West  the  potency  of  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  antiquity  were  associated 
on  a  large  part  of  their  migration  with 
the  ^olic  Greeks.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion in  a  former  part  to  speak  of  the 
close  affinities  of  Latin  with  the  ^olic 
dialect  in  Hellas  and  the  -^Egean  islands. 
This  circumstance  is  indeed  the  strong- 
est proof  which  we  possess  of  the  com- 
mon derivation  and  common  movement 
of  the  two  peoples  before  the  beginning 
of  the  historical  era. 

We  have  also  observed  above  that 
.^olic  Greek  was  by  no  means  so  com- 
pletely developed  as  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
dialects  of  the  same  language.  The 
process  of  free  linguistic  evolution  did 


not  continue  to  so  late  a  period  and 
reach  such  elaborate  results  as  were  at- 
tained in    the  languages   of   Latin  famislies 

Central   and     Southern  ^!=f^^H^°^ 

arrested  devel- 

Greece.  This  feature  of  ar-  opmeut. 
rested  development  is  the  one  by  which 
the  kinship  of  the  Western  tongue  is 
established.  We  may  look  at  Latin 
fundamentally  either  as  the  most  de- 
teriorated form  of  what  may  be  called 
the  classical  Aryan  tongues  of  antiq- 
uity, or  else  as  the  least  developed. 
We  may  easily  perceive  that  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Latin  wave  through  Eu- 
rope and  the  hard  circumstances  of  the 
settlement  which  was  ultimately  effected 
in  Latium  were  highly  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  dialects 
of  the  Latini,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  somewhat  forbidding  climate  through 
which  the  nation  passed  in  its  journey  to 
the  West. 

For  language  is  a  physiological  phe- 
nomenon.    There  is  always  a  relation 
between    the   speech    of   a  correlations  of 
given  people  and  the  lati-  J^^.^enl 
tude  in  which  that  people  ronment. 
dwells.      More    particularly    is    there    a 
relation  of  the   speech  with  the  general 
climatic  conditions,  as  to  moist  or  dry, 
rigorous  or  mild,  equable  or  stormy.     If 
we   look   at  the  dialects  of  Greek,  we 
shall  find  that  the  efflorescence  of  the 
Ionic  speech  was  proportional  to  its  po- 
sition in   the  most  favored  part  of  the 
country  climatically  considered.     True,, 
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the  rougher  and  stronger  Doric  was 
spoken  in  the  south,  but  its  forms 
had  been  already  established  before 
the  migration  out  of  Doris.  yEolic 
Greek  was  still  less  evolved  from  its 
ruder  and  more  barbarous  forms  and 
sounds  than  was  either  Doric  or. Ionic; 
and  Latin  represents  a  still  lower  type 
of  linguistic  evolution.  It  was  doubtless 
the  result  of  the  rough  climatic  condi- 
tions to  which  the  migrating  Latini  were 
exposed  in  the  migratory  period  and  to 
their  general  frontier  character.  We 
shall  in  the  detailed  consideration  of 
Latin  find  many  features  which  were 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  hard 
life  through  which  the  language  passed 
in  its  youth. 

The  bottom  reason  in  this  variety  of 
linguistic  growth  must  be  found  in  the 
Physical  condi-  elasticity,  freedom,  and  ac- 
"Z^^^^T^  tivity  of  the  vocal  organs 
vocal  organs.  under  the  influences  of 
a  mild  climate,  particularly  where  the 
country  in  question  is  subjected  to  soft 
breezes  from  a  warm  sea.  If  we  were 
asked  to  select  from  all  possible  geo- 
graphical localities  known  to  men  that 
particular  position  most  favorable  to  the 
complete  evolution  of  a  language — we 
speak  here  of  the  physiological  evolution 
— we  should  with  little  hesitation  choose 
the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago.  All  the  conditions  are 
here  present  for  the  most  easy,  rapid, 
and  perfect  action  of  the  human  voice, 
and  of  all  the  organs  subordinate  thereto, 
that  are  known  to  exist  anywhere.  On 
the  contrary,  in  Thrace  and  Illyria  we 
are  in  at  least  the  edge  of  those  harsh 
conditions  of  climate  which  have  given 
to  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe 
their  guttural  and  chuckling  character. 

Through  this  region  the  Latin  language 
was  carried  on  the  tongues  of  its  pro- 
genitors until  it  was  stiffened  into  that 
21 


inelastic  and  inactive  form  of  speech 
which  we  discover  in  the  age  of  Latin 
letters.      It  Avas  able  to  pre-  Primitive  Latin 

serve   much  of    its  sonorous    stiffened  and 

sharpened  m  its 

vocalic  quality,  but  not  progress, 
all.  For  the  vowels  were  sharpened 
from  the  corresponding  sounds  in  Greek, 
the  epsilon  (e)  and  the  omicron  (o)  of  the 
latter  language  rising  into  i  and  u  on  the 
tongues  of  the  Latini.  This  phenom- 
enon is  precisely  what  always  occurs  in 
the  progress  of  a  race  to  the  westward, 
or  more  particularly  from  a  milder  into 
harsher  climatic  condition.  Whenever 
a  colony  is  sent  out  from  a  mother  coun- 
try to  a  region  higher,  drier,  and  colder 
than  the  original  seat,  the  tones  of  the 
language  thus  borne  away  rise  to  a  shrill 
and  piping  utterance  unlike  the  parent 
speech.  Without  any  serious  loss  of 
consonantal  strength,  the  Latin  tongue 
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did  lose  much  of  the  musical  vowel  ele- 
ment for  which  the  developed  languages 
of  Greece  were  so  noted  among  the  dia- 
lects of  antiquity. 

Doubtless  the  primitive  Latin  tongues 
—  for  there  were  several  —  recovered 
under  the  mild  conditions  of  Central 
Italy  something  of  the  elasticity  and 
growing  force  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Aryan  languages  before  their  chill  in 
the  north.  But  the  recovery  was  never 
complete ;  and  the  Latin  speech  might 
never  branch  and  blossom  and  bear  as 
did  the  language  of  the  Hellenes. 

If  we  take  our  stand  in  Central  Italy 
two  or  three  centuries  before  the  found- 
ing of  the  city,  and  glance  to  the  various 
quarters  of  the  peninsula,  we  shall  find 
the   larger   part  already    occupied  with 
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tribes  speaking  Aryan  dialects.  To  this 
fact,  however,  there  are  two  conspicuous 
Primevaiiin-  exceptions.  In  Etruria,  in 
f^onf ^ncTntai  the  Valley  of  the  Po,  and 
Italy.  in     the     district    of    Cam- 

pania another  tongue  is  heard  unlike 
the  speech  of  the  Latins  and  Umbrians 


Messapian  has  been  given,  and  of  which 
certain  inscriptive  forms  still  survive. 
From    these    modern  lin-  Lati 


OLD    ROMAN   TYPE — SCIPIO   AFRICANUS   THE   ELDEU. 
Drawn  by  P.  Beckert. 

— so  unlike  as  to  note  unmistakably  the 
presence  of  a  different  race  of  men. 
These  are  the  Etruscans,  whose  proba- 
ble ethnic  affinities  have  been  pointed 
out  in  a  former  chapter. 

In  the  extreme  southeast  of  the  coun- 
try still  another  foreign  language  is 
found,    to  which  the  name  lapygian  or 


guists  have  deduced  some  '^'^^^tT"' 
features  indicative  of  kin-  races, 
ship  with  the  Albanian  variety  of  mod- 
ern Greek,  but  the  affinity  is  by  no 
means  certain.  These  two  foreign 
languages  apart,  all  others  spoken 
in  ancient  Italy  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether as  of  common  Aryan  descent. 
They  were,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  dialects  in  different  stages 
of  divergence  and  development. 
Latin  was  one  of  these,  and  to  sev- 
eral of  the  others  the  generic  term 
Umbro-Sabellian  has  been  applied. 
From  this  situation  the  Latin  tongue 
proper  began  its  development  as 
early  as  a  thousand  years  before  our 
era.  This  development  continued 
in  Latium  until  the  third  century 
B.  C,  when  the  Latin  tongue  became 
general  throughout  Central  Italy. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  LTmbro-Sabellian  languages  had 
continued  to  be  spoken,  but  none 
of  them  seem  to  have  made  the  prog- 
ress toward  the  complete  forms  of 
a  rational  language  which  was  evi- 
denced in  Latin.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  C,  however,  when  the  con- 
quests of  the  Latin  race  brought 
the  other  peoples  of  the  peninsula 
into  subjection,  the  Latin  began  to 
be  extended  as  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  country,  from 
the  Po  to  Calabria,  and  fromLiguria 
to  Bruttium. 

Scholars  have  been  able  to  discover  in 
the    history  of   the  Latin  speech   three 

distinct    stages  of    develop-    The  three  stages 

ment.     The   first  presents  %'^,^^:^''^- 
the  language  in  its  preliter-  tongue, 
ary,  or  archaic,  aspect,  before  literature 
appeared  in  Central  Italy.     The  second 
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stage  reveals  the  language  in  process  of 
literary  development — a  period  during 
■which  we  may  suppose  a  divergence  be- 
tween the  colloquial  and  the  literary 
forms  of  the  language,  the  latter  passing 
into  the  evolutions  of  a  complete  and 
rational  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and 
the  latter  running  on  in  the  old,  bar- 
barous channels  in  which  it  had  flowed 
from  the  times  of  the  primitive  settle- 
ments of  the  tribes.  The  third  stage  is 
marked  by  the  reappearance  of  the  folk- 
speech,  or  true  vernacular,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome.  It  would  seem  that  in 
process  of  time,  with  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  letters,  the  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  among  the  Roman  people, 
the  folkspeech  was  sufficiently  improved 
to  solicit  at  the  hands  of  authors  a  re- 
incorporation of  its  stronger  elements 
with  the  politer,  but  weaker,  forms 
which  had  been  cultivated  in  literature. 

We  may  liken  this  ti^ansformation  to 
that  which  has  occurred  since  the  close 
Nature  of  the  of  the  so-called  Augustan, 
rondrtMra  ^r  classical,  period  of 
stages.  English     writings,     which 

reached  its  climax  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  the  times  of 
Pope,  Johnson,  and  Gibbon  a  reaction 
took  place  which  consisted  essentially  in 
dipping  up  from  the  great  river  of  popu- 
lar speech  those  natural  elements  of 
language  which  had  long  been  corrupt 
and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  literary  ef- 
fusion. In  Latin  the  transition  from 
the  second  to  the  third  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  language  was  more  marked, 
however,  than  the  transformation  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made — so 
marked,  indeed,  as  to  recast  and  remold 
the  Latin  tongue  in  many  of  its  essential 
.features. 

Our  real  knowledge  of  the  archaic 
Latin  of  the  first  age  is  extremely  limit- 
ed.    A  few  actual  specimens  of  the  old 


tongue,  which  may  be  called  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  Latin,  have  been  preserved  in 
inscriptions  and  in  quota-  smaiiknowi- 
tions  made  by  the  Roman  :^r3?L'r;eof 
grammarians  and  rhetori-  archaic  Latin, 
cians  in  illustration  of  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  language.  In  recent  times,  since 
the  development  of  philology  as  a  branch 
of  scholarship,  we  are  able,  by  reason- 
ing backwards,  by  deductions  from  the 
current  forms  of  speech  in  the  age  of 
Latin  literature,  to  determine  what  the 
original  forms  were  before  the  beginning 
of  the  evolution.  By  all  these  methods 
combined  the  linguistic  scholar  may  re- 
store with  tolerable  satisfaction  the 
archaic  Latin  which  was  spoken  by  the 
men  of  Romulus,  which  carried  the  mes- 
sage of  defiance  to  Porsena,  and  with 
which  Cincinnatus  was  hailed  from  his 
plow. 

The  first  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  Latin  tongue  reached  to  a  much 
later  period  than  might  Limits  of  the 
have  been  supposed.  The  ^^,^^^0";;." 
republic  was  already  draw-  ^'^^■ 
ing  to  its  close  before  the  archaic  Latin 
ceased  to  be  the  vernacular  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  It  was  the  age  of  Ennius, 
who  lived  from  239  to  169  B.  C,  which 
closed  the  old  and  introduced  the  new 
era.  He  was  the  Chaucer  between  the 
barbarous  and  inorganic  forms  of  the  old 
speech  and  the  literary  forms  of  the  new 
tongue,  which  he  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  have  created.  As  we  have 
said,  the  specimens  of  the  primitive  lan- 
guage which  have  remained  to  us  are  few 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  recovery  of  the  seemingly 
impossible  that  in  times  most  recent 
some  choice  fragments  of  the  archaic 
speech  have  been  exhumed  from  the 
dead  world  underlying  modern  Italy. 
In  the  spring  of  1880,  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Ouirinal  and  the  Viminal,  an 
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earthen  vessel  of  a  peculiar  triune  form 
"was  digged  up,  wliicli  held  an  inscrip- 
tion fairly  to  be  regarded  as  the  very 
oldest  example  of  the  tongue  of  the 
Latin  race.  Even  the  unlearned  reader 
can  but  be  interested  with  the  tran- 
scription of  this  writing  placed  along- 
side of  the  corresponding  forms  of  the 
literary  age,  and  its  rendering  into 
English.  The  first  of  the  following 
lines  repeats  the  ancient  inscription, 
and  the  second  is  the  translation  into 
Latin : 

Jovei  Sat  deivos  qoi  med  mitat   nei  ted  endo 

Jovi    Saturno  divis      qui  me    mittet  ne    te    in  te 

cosmis  virco  seid  asted  noisi  Ope  Toitesije  paean 
comis     virgo    sit      ast       nisi    Opi  Tutesias    pacari 


vois. 
vis. 


Dvenos  med  feced  en  manom  :     einoim  dze- 
Duenus  me   fecit     in   manum :    enim      die 


noine  med  maao  stated, 
noni    me     mano  stato. 

Which  may  be  rendered  with  tolerable 
certainty  into  English  thus:  "  If  any 
one  brings  me  to  the  gods  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  let  not  any  maiden  be  kindly  to 
thee,  except  thou  wilt  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  Ops  Tutesia." 

In  the  larger  part  of  the  tablets  and 
potteries  bearing  the  inscriptive  work 
Admixture  of  of  the  Old  Romans,  we  find 
'^ttlldlS!  a  large  admixture  of  for- 
tions-  eign    elements.     It  is  evi- 

dent that  there  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  jumble  of  tongues.  The  Umbro- 
Sabellians  were  intermixed  with  the 
Latins,  and  perhaps  excelled  them  in 
linguistic  utterance.  No  doubt,  more- 
over, in  the  primitive  ages  of  which  we 
speak  many  forms  were  common  to  the 
peoples  of  Central  Italy  which  presently 
disappeared  from  Latin  and  were  re- 
tained only  among  the  Samnites  and 
other  Sabellians ;  but  the  example  given 
above  may  be  regarded  as  pure  Latin  in 


its  most  ancient  form  after  the  intro- 
duction of  writing. 

The  original  of  the  upper  line  con- 
tains at  least  three  characters  which 
subsequently  disappeared.  These  we 
may  regard  as  either  a  part  of  the  primi- 
tive Latin  alphabet,  or  else  foreign  char- 
acters which  at  that  time  were  incorpo- 
rated for  convenience.  The  first  of  these 
archaic  letters  is  S  for  R,  the  second  is 
the  substitution  of  I  for  Z,  and  the  third 
is  the  old  koppa  ^  for  Q.  To  this  we 
may  add  another  peculiarity,  which  is 
the  giving  of  a  fifth  stroke  to  the  letter 
M— thus,  m. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  certain  ex- 
amples of  antique  Latin  which  the  Ro- 
man    authors     themselves 

Preservation  of 

preserved  by  copying  into  examples  of  an- 
their  works.  Thus  did  ^'^'^^ 
Varro  in  his  treatise,  De  Lingua  Latina. 
He  repeats  two  fragments  from  the  Car- 
viina  Saliaria,  which  have  been  regarded 
as  the  oldest  extant  fragments  of  the 
primitive  speech  of  Latium.  But  they 
are  now  known  to  be  so  much  corrupted 
with  foreign  elements  that  the  first 
place  ought  to  be  given  to  the  inscrip- 
tion which  we  have  quoted  above.  The 
Twelve  Tables  which  contained  the  laws 
of  Old  Rome,  memorable  in  the  history 
and  tradition  of  the  jurisprudence  of  all 
modern  nations,  were  written  originally 
in  the  speech  which  we  are  here  consid- 
ering ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  science  of  language  as 
well  as  to  archaeology  that  the  original 
tables  and  all  the  earlier  copies  of  the 
same  have  perished.  We  are  therefore 
left  to  consider  not  the  linguistic  forms 
in  which  the  laws  were  originally  writ- 
ten, but  only  modernized  expressions 
of  the  same  as  they  were  afterwards 
transcribed  in  the  later  and  classical 
ages.  By  this  means  all  the  interest- 
ing: archaic    elements   were    eliminated 
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from   the  original   tables,    merely  their 
meaning    being    preserved    in    modern 


QUINTUS   HOUATIUS   FLACCUS. 
From  the  painting  by  A.  von  Werner. 


translations.        Each    age    produced    its 
own  rendition  of  the  famous  statutes. 
In  the  bilingual  transcript  made  above 


we  may  see  clearly  the  deterioration 
of  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  even  the 
elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek  will  readily  perceive 

that  the    elder    Deterioration 

tongue  has  -<J,tLT-'"^ 
virtually  pre-  vowels, 
served  the  Greek  vowels, 
while  in  the  standard  Latin 
they  have  been  sharpened 
into  that  shrill  and  piping 
quality  which  we  have  al- 
ready remarked.  Thus  dci- 
vos  has  become  divis,  qoi  is 
qui,  nei  is  ne,  inanoin  is 
manum,  cinoivt  is  enim,  etc. 
The  rich  diphthongs  of  the 
original  have  sunk  into  sim- 
ple vowels,  and  the  latter 
have  flattened  through  one 
or  two  degrees  of  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond epoch  in  the  evolution 

of      the     Latin    Historical  rela- 
lananno-p    that-    tions  of  the  seo- 

language,  tnai  ond  linguistic 
is,  the  literary  epoch, 
epoch,  was  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  Rome.  Ennius 
died  in  169  B.  C,  and  the 
capture  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  with  the  consequent 
conversion  of  all  Greece  into 
a  Roman  province,  took 
place  in  146  B.  C.  Already 
for  nearly  a  century  the 
intercommunication  b  e  - 
tween  the  two  peoples  by 
peace  and  by  war  had  been 
almost  constant ;  and  while 
Greece  felt  more  and  more  the  weight 
of  the  iron  arm  stretched  out  of  the 
west,     so    Rome     felt     more    and    more 
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the  subtle  infections  of  Greek  thought, 
the  influences  of  the  art  and  learning  of 
those  whom  they  con- 
quered. 

Meanwhile,  for  centuries 
the  same  fine  infection  had 
been  going  on  from  the  side 
of  Magna  Graecia.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  Greek  cities  in 
Southern  Italy  had  moved 
northward  like  the  snow  line 
of  spring  retreating  before 
the  returning  sun,  and  had 
penetrated  with  its  warmth 
and  light  the  towns  of  the 
Umbrians,  then  the  Latin 
cities,  and  finally  those  of 
the  Oscans.  But  the  great 
metamorphosis  took  place 
rather'  suddenly,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  and  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  poems  of 
Ennius. 

If  we  look  at  the  merely 

physical  changes  by  which 

the  linguistic  evolution  was 

effected,      we 

Various  features 

of  the  linguistic     shall       find 

anges.  them  to  have 

been  principally  the  short- 
ening and  corruption  of  the 
A'owel  sounds  as  above 
noted;  second,  '  the  drop- 
ping of  the  consonants  with 
which  Latin  words  had  for- 
merly terminated ;  and 
thirdly,  the  forcing  back 
by  rule  of  all  Latin  accents 
to  a  position  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  ultimate. 
The  shortening  of  the  vow- 
els was  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  final  syllables  of 
words  and  in  the  reduction  of  all  diph- 
thongs   to  a    simple  vocalic    character. 


The  dropping  of    final  consonants    was 
in    obedience    to    the    Greek    principle 


I'UBLIUS    OVIDIUS 
I  the  painting  by  A.  i 


which    required    as 
sounds  at  the  close 


many    open    vowel 
of  words  as   could 
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be  obtained  in  tliat  position.  It  was 
an  effort  to  produce  in  Latin  some- 
thing of  the  musical  quality  for  which 
Greek  was  so  noted.  Doubtless  the 
Roman  literary  folk  of  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  republic  sought  to  imitate 
the  "  open  close  "  of  Greek  words,  and 
to  this  end  threw  away,  wherever  it  was 
practicable  to  do  so,  the  firm  final  conso- 
nants with  which  their  own  primitive 
langfuaofe  had  abounded. 


CATil    AND    IMJKCIA 
Drawn    by    P.    Beckei 

As  to  the  falling  back,  or  forcing  back, 
of  the  accents  from  the  last  syllables  of 
Recession  of  words,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
from"the°um-  termine  by  what  principle 
"late.  the     same     was     effected. 

While  the  Greek  language  preferred  an 
early  accent,  that  is,  an  ictus  on  one  of 
the  first  syllables  of  the  word,  it  also 
freely  retained  an  accent  on  the  ultimate. 
It  seems  that  Latin  in  its  literary  evolu- 
tion adopted  the  first  of  these  principles 
and  rejected  the   other.     At  any   rate. 


the  linguistic  change  from  the  old  to  the 
new  form  of  Latin  had  not  proceeded 
far  until  the  rule  was  fixed  that  no  word 
in  the  language  should  henceforth  bear 
an  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the 
change  from  the  old  to  the  classical 
Latin  was  the  general  re- 

.  c      ^  r   Pi'ocess  of  re- 

duction   of    the    quantity    of    duclngthequan- 

syllables.  The  whole  tend-  "^^  °f -y"^^i«^- 
ency  was  toward  the  shortening  of 
vowels  and 
the  c  o  n  s  e  - 
quent  multi- 
plication of 
the  num- 
ber of  syl- 
lables called 
"short"  in 
prosody. 
This  change 
is  one  that  is 
common  to 
all  languages 
in  certain 
stages  of  their 
e  V  o  1  ution. 
Primitive 
peoples  are 
of  a  slow  tem- 
p  e  r  a  m  e  nt , 
and  their 
speech  par- 
takes of  the 
general  intellectual  character.  The 
tongue  dwells  long  upon  each  syllable  as 
though  it  were  a  separate  word.  But  with 
the  rising  heats  of  national  Hfethe  tongue 
quickens  its  pace  in  common  with  the 
other  nervous  phenomena  of  the  human 
animal,  and  in  order  to  quicken  it  the 
vowels  must  be  abbreviated  and  flat- 
tened. It  becomes  desirable  to  pass 
lightly  over  many  short  syllables,  giving 
accent  and  quantity  to  only  a  few,  on 
which  emphasis  is  demanded. 
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The  degree  of  nervous  excitability  in 
any  people  can  be  invariably  measured 
Relations  of  ut-  by  the  prevalence  or  ab- 
nerTous\°ensfon  seuce  of  loug  quantities  and 
inman.  heavy  acceuts    on   the  syl- 

lables of  the  language  spoken.  At  the 
very  top  and  extreme  of  this  tendency 
to  abbreviation  and  lightness  stands 
modern  French.  The  airy,  accentless 
quality  of  French  is  as  truly  exponential 
of  the  nervous  state  of  the  people  who 
speak  it — that  ultimate  evolution  of  the 
Gaulish  race — as  was  the  broad-jawed, 
deep-throated  speech  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, slow  and  ponderous,  the  true  index 
of  the  sluggish  and  heavy  intellectual 
action  of  our  barbarian  Teutonic  ances- 
try. The  old  Latin  possessed  all  the 
baritone  elements  of  the  tribal  language 
from  which  it  was  descended,  but  the 
literary  Latin  moved  forward  under  the 
influences  of  Greek  culture  and  imita- 
tion into  a  more  rapid  and  elegant  form 
of  utterance. 

The  change  in  question  was  effected 
between  the  middle  of  the  third  and  the 
close  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  It 
Beginning  and  began  with  the  writings  of 
tL'TuerarT"'  ^Eevius  and  Plautus,  was 
epoch.  carried  rapidly  forward  by 

Ennius,  and  was  perfected  by  Cato, 
Terentius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  and  finally 
Lucilius.  With  the  latter  author  the 
change  into  the  true  literary  form  may 
be  said  to  have  been  complete.  The  re- 
finements of  the  language,  however,  be- 
longed to  the  next,  or  so-called  Golden 
Age  of  Latin  letters.  This  began  with 
Varro  and  Cicero,  and  ended  with  Ovid 
and  Livy.  Chronologically  speaking, 
the  period  extended  from  the  beginning 
of  the  first  century  B.  C.  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  With- 
in these  limits  are  embraced  those  great 
classics  which  exemplify  the  character  of 
the  Latin  tongue  in  its  best  estate.      But 


immediately  after  this  greatest  devel- 
opment we  discover  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  decay.  Hardly  was  the 
empire  established  until  not  only  the  de- 
cline in  literary  work,  but  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  language  itself  became  mani- 
fest. Suetonius  has  given  an  account  of 
the  conversation  of  Augustus,  and  has 
preserved  a  long  list  of  the  plebeian  and 
vulgar  words  which  that  imperial  per- 
sonage was  wont  to  employ.  As  the 
court  does,  so  do  the  iinitators  of  the 
court. 

For  a  while  Latin  literature  continued 
to  be    reputable.     Through    the   period 

known    as     the     Silver    Age    Representatives 

the  language  was  written  t^r^ln  the  si^ 
with  tolerable  purity.  Sen-  ver  Age. 
eca,  Persius,  Petronius,  Lucan,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Martial,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal  are  the 
great  representatives  of  the  literature  of 
the  early  empire,  and  their  works  are 
the  mirror  of  the  linguistic  changes 
which  were  in  progress. 

As    is    known    to    all,    the    language 
along  with    the    literature    reached    its 
maximum    of   variety  and  Establishment 
power  in  the  latter  years  of  tron^fTe  a^e- 

the     republic,      and     in     the    ronian  standard. 

hands  of  Cicero.  We  should  not  be  far 
wrong  to  couple  with  his  name  the  name 
of  Julius  Caesar.  For  in  realit}^  the 
Latinity  of  the  latter,  though  much  more 
restricted  in  its  scope,  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ro- 
man orators.  From  the  fact  that  Cicero, 
as  a  writer  of  orations,  as  an  essayist,  as 
a  philosophical  cominentator  upon  the 
affairs  of  his  own  age,  and  as  a  critic  of 
literary  productions  in  general,  reached 
the  high-water  mark  in  the  literature  of 
his  race,  it  has  become  customary  to 
measure  the  divergence  of  all  other  Latin 
productions  from  the  Ciceronian  standard 
as  by    so    much  a    departure   from   the 
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highest  linguistic  literary  form  of  which 
the  language  was  capable.  With  the 
virtual  reduction  of  the  Roman  senate 
to  the  rank  of  an  advisory  body  under 
the  empire,  the  orator's  vocation  was 
gone ;  and  since  the  orator  had  in  the 
days  of  republican  glory  constituted  the 
leading  figure  in  the  state,  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship,  his   decline  marked 


CATUS   JULIUS    C/ESAR. 
Drawn  by  G.  Theuerkaiif. 

a    corresponding    decadence    in  literary 
production. 

If  we  turn  to  note  the  actual  circum- 
stances by  which  the  Latin  of  the  Golden 
Circumstances  Age  was  degraded  and  final- 
c™'t.ro^;  ly  destroyed,  we  shall  find, 
the  language.  fij-st  of  all,  that  the  Tuin 
was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign words  and  idioms.  We  have  seen 
how  Rome  brought  back  to  Italy  all 
manner  of  products  from  all  manner  of 
states  and  countries.  Among  these 
was  a  portion  of  the  language  and  the 


thought  of  the  conquered  peoples. 
They  yielded  to  Rome,  and  sent  her  a 
revenue  of  corruption.  In  the  age  of  im- 
perial vice  the  great  men  of  the  Caesa- 
rean  system  became  infected  with  for- 
eignisms.  They  began  to  cultivate  the 
fashions,  manners,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  speech,  the  accent,  and  the  lit- 
erary styles  which  they  had  caught  from 
other  peoples,  especially  the  Greeks. 

The  infection  in  the  next  place  passed 
into  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the 
language.  The  precise  framework  of 
construction  which  the  classical  authors 
had  employed  with  such  force  and  ele- 
gance was  neglected,  and  the  true  gram- 
matical fittings  of  the  language  fell 
away.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  Ro- 
man scholars  to  check  the  process  and 
dam  up  the  sluices  of  waste ;  but  their 
work  was  unavailing.  After  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  it  can  not  be  said  that 
pure  Latin  was  ever  spoken  or  written 
except  by  scholars  who  cultivated  it  as  a 
mere  literary  vehicle.  The  Ciceronian 
standard  had  gone  down  hopelessly  be- 
fore the  assaults  of  foreign  influence  and 
internal  decay. 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  look 
at  a  few  salient  features  of  Latin,  such 
as     strongly     discriminate 

"  Lack  of  parti- 

the  language  from  others  cies  in  the  Latin 
of  Aryan  descent.  As  we  °"S"®' 
have  said,  it  was  the  best  example  fur- 
nished by  ancient  tongues  of  arrested 
linguistic  developraent.  This  was  shown 
in  an  especial  manner  by  the  poverty  of 
Latin  in  the  way  of  particles.  There 
was  a  fair  assortment  of  conjunctions, 
conjunctive  adverbs,  and  prepositions ; 
but  the  particle  element  had  none  of  the 
abundance  and  delicacy  displayed  in 
Greek,  or  even  in  several  of  the  modern 
languages.  In  rendering  Greek  into  Latin 
the  student  is  perpetually  surprised  by 
the  dropping  away  of  the  untranslatable 
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parts  of  the  former.  Latin  had  neither 
a  definite  nor  an  indefinite  article.  The 
noun  stood  alone,  with  no  indication  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  used  in  a  gen- 
eral, an  abstract,  or  a  definite  rela- 
tion. Pucr  scqintjir  patrcin  was  literally 
"  Bo}^  follows  father."  The  meaning 
was:  "The  boy  follows  his  father," 
"The  boy  follows  the  father,"  "A  boy 
follows  a  father,"  "A  boy  follows  the 
father,"  or  any  other  of  the  varying 
general  or  specific  propositions  which 
may  be  evolved  out  of  the  three  principal 
words.  There  was  not  the  slightest  in- 
dication as  to  which  of  the  senses  was 
intended.  In  fact,  so  blunt  and  indis- 
criminative  was  the  Latin  mind  that  the 
differences  in  thought,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  had  evidently  not  been  dis- 
cerned ;  else  we  might  reasonably  have 
expected  that  in  the  highly  elaborated 
literature  produced  by  the  race  some 
signs  of  such  mental  discrimination 
would  have  appeared  in  the  language. 
This  is  all  the  more  marvelous  when  we 
reflect  that  •  the  Greeks,  by  the  use  of 
their  articles  and  their  indefinite  pro- 
nouns, had,  centuries  before,  devised  a 
scheme  for  the  careful  distinction  of  the 
various  thoughts  referred  to. 

While  the  paucity  of  the  particles  and 
the  absence  of  articles  .in  Latin  left  the 
Strong  develop-  language  like  a  tree  stripped 
?uTgel'd:r;-  of  its  foliage,  the  speech 
stratives.  -was     nevertheless     strong 

in  demonstration.  By  this  we  mean 
that  these  elements  of  language  which 
modern  grammarians  call  demonstrative 
pronouns,  were  largely  developed  and 
exact  in  sense.  Not  Greek  itself  was 
more  perfect  in  what  may  be  called  the 
pointing  out  of  things  than  was  Latin. 
The  close  framework  of  Latin  grammar, 
the  unequivocal  meaning  and  back  refer- 
ences of  the  parts  were  largely  effected 
by  means  of  those  unmistakable  words, 


hie,  is,  ille,  iste,  ipse,  driven  like  iron 
pins  through  the  syntax  with  a  force  and 
precision  which  bound  the  whole  heavy 
sentence  into  a  colossal  unity. 

The  Latin  tongue  as  compared  with 
Greek  was  weak  in  composition  ;  that  is, 
in  the  free  production  of  compound  words. 
The  wonderful  facility  with  which  the 
Greek  author  could  put  philosophy  of 
together  the  roots  of  many  '^:Z^^t 

words,       forming      a      com-    man  speech. 

pound  expressive  of  the  most  complex 
idea,  was  wanting  in  the  Latin  tongtie. 
Lord  Bacon  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  artistic  and  imaginative  peoples  cul- 
tivate the  compound  element  in  speech, 
whereas  the  practical  races  prefer  simple 
and  concrete  verbal  forms.  To  the  lat- 
ter type  belonged  the  Latin.  Its  power 
of  combination  was  kept  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  large  dimensions  of 
Latin  words  must  be  referred  to  the 
colossal  root-elements  which  were  in- 
digenous to  the  language  rather  than  to 
ease  of  combination. 

This  predominance  of  the  simple  and 
concrete  over  the  artistic  and  imagina- 
tive quality  of  language  severe  aspect 
gave  to  all  Latin  writings  ^^^:CT^ 
a  realistic  turn  and  an  ex-  Latin, 
actitude  of  expression  in  strict  analogy 
with  the  character  of  the  Roman  race. 
The  Latin  vocabulary  was  expansible 
only  to  a  slight  degree.  The  language 
never  showed  the  quality  of  spontaneous 
generation  as  did  the  Greek.  It  stopped 
short  with  a  brief  and  masculine  out- 
branching,  putting  on  no  gaity  of  efflo- 
rescence. There  was  that  in  the  genius 
of  the  tongue  which  resented  even  the 
introduction  of  foreign  elements.  Such 
importations  were  not  readily  incorpoi-at- 
ed,  or  at  least  not  readily  assimilated, 
with  the  native  structure  of  the  language. 
Foreign  words  floated  around  in  the 
stream  of  Latin  speech,  but  they  were 
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as  oil  to  water.  The  foreign  flavor,  the 
alien  aspect  remained  in  all  such  parts 
of  the  language  as  were  brought  from 
abroad,  and  continued  to  testify  of  their 
extraneous  character. 

The  polysyllabic  framework  of  Latin 
words  and  the  scarcity  of  diphthongs 
Monotony  of  ^Y  which  the  vocalic  ele- 
Latin ;  its  sonor-  j^g^ts  were  reduced  in  nutn- 

ousness  and 

dignity.  ber,  and  the  fixity  of  the 

accent  on  one  of  two   syllables  only  in 


MARCUS    TULLIUS    CICERO. 
Drawn  by  H.  Volz. 

every  Latin  word,  gave  to  the  language 
a  certain  monotony.  It  was  but  little 
varied  in  utterance.  That  is,  the  tones 
were  limited  to  a  narrow  range.  But  the 
very  qualities  whicli  we  have  here  cited 
added  weight  and  dignity,  gravity  and 
sonorousness  to  an  unequaled  degree.  It 
is  for  these  characteristics  that  the  Latin 
tongue  has  been  most  celebrated  in 
all  subsequent  ages  as  a  vehicle  of  pub- 


lic utterance ;  not  indeed  for  its  argu- 
mentative capacity  or  its  refinements  or 
for  its  musical  variety,  but  for  the  high- 
sounding  strain  and  tremendous  cadence 
of  the  periods. 

The  Latins  themselves  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  this  element,  this  pon- 
derous   declamatory   power   Fondness  of  the 

in  their  speech.  They  f^^^^f,,. 
were  proud  of  the  reso-  dance, 
nance  of  their  orations,  and  gave  more 
attention,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  people,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  Greeks,  to 
the  method  and  manner  of  de- 
livery —  to  that  elocutionary 
part  which  most  peoples  have 
considered  of  secondary  im- 
portance. In  the  age  of  Cic- 
ero the  sonorous  quality  of 
the  language  and  its  colossal 
constructive  energies  had  been 
brought  to  the  highest  stage 
of  perfection,  and  the  roar  of 
the  orator's  superlatives  and 
gerundives  as  they  resounded 
in  a  majestic  swell  to  the  close 
of  the  paragraph  might  well 
draw  from  the  crowds  in  the 
forum  an  outburst  of  applause 
which  no  perfection  of  argu- 
ment or  vehemence  of  invec- 
tive could  have  elicited. 

The  Latin  language  was  dis- 
tinguished    above    all      other 
tongues  of  antiquity  for  its  di- 
rectness and    force.       Latin    Directness, 

1  'J.        „„  ,.„,!„_    force,  and  con- 

prose,  such  as  it  was  unaer    orete  energy  of 

the  stylus  of  Ca;sar  or  the  language. 
Cicero,  had  a  certain  clearness  and 
cogency  and  precision — to  say  nothing 
of  the  cadence  of  the  periods  and  the 
billowy  form  of  the  sentences — which 
made  it,  par  excellence,  the  language  of 
business,  of  legislation,  and  of  war. 
There  was  a  concrete  energy   and  lucid- 
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ness  of  meaning  and  a  directness  of  aim 
in  every  well  constructed  Latin  para- 
graph which  pointed  unmistakably  to 
the  robust  power,  the .  vigor  in  action, 
and  the  continuity  of  purpose  of  that 
great  race  which  issued  by  descent  from 
the  Albanian  fathers  and  by  locality 
from  the  walls  of  lofty  Rome. 

Considered  as  the  continent  of 
thought,  the  Latin  language  was  an 
Latin  speech  an  architectural  rather  than 
S-s'?rarS-c-  a  Vital  phenomenon.  It 
t^''^-  was  made,  but  grew  not. 

Beginning  with  the  subjective  idea,  or 
thought,  the  Greek  sentence  sprang  up 
as  the  vital,  visible,  growing  symbol  of 
what  the  Greek  mind  would  express. 
The  thought  within  drew  to  itself  what 
verbal  elements  soever  were  necessary 
to  give  complete  and  artistic  embodi- 
ment to  itself.  The  Greek  sentence 
sprang,  as  it  were,  by  visible  expansion 
and  outbranching  from  the  ground  of 
consciousness.  It  was  the  verbal  emer- 
gence of  Minerva.  But  in  Latin  it  was 
a  process  of  building — sheer  building  by 
force  of  masonry  and  skill  of  the 
masons.  Here  is  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Here  is  the  Latin  language 
with  which  to  express  it.  The  problem 
is  to  construct  a  building  that  shall  hold 
the  thought,  no  more,  no  less.  It  may 
be  a  wall,  a  pavement,  an  arch,  a  col- 
umn, a  rampart,  a  fagade,  a  whole  tem- 
ple, but  the  process  is  always  architec- 
tural. The  sentence  is  of  vast  and  solid 
masonry.  There  is  neither  break  in  the 
stone  nor  crevice  in  the  cement.  It  fits 
everywhere.  There  is  no  weakness,  no 
flaw ;  ■  for  the  square  has  been  laid  upon 
it,  and  the  stonemason's  hammer  has 
brought  the  stirface  to  perfection. 

This  Latin  language  became  under 
the  domination  of  Rome  the  medium  of 
communication  among  the  Mediterra- 
nean  kingdoms.      It  was  the  vehicle  of 


intercourse  by  which  the  tremendous 
will  of  Rome  was  carried  out  through 
provinces  and  states  to  the  a  fit  instrument 
remotest    borders     of   her  ^°L*''L'^!?'% 

macy  of  the  Ro- 

dominion.  There  was  in  mans, 
the  language  a  quality  of  stately  preci- 
sion which  rendered  it  in  the  highest 
degree  a  fit  instrument  for  the  di- 
plomacy which  Rome  must  needs  con- 
duct with'  the  subject  nations.  At 
bottom  there  was  even  a  deeper  quality 
which  made  the  Latin  language  the  lan- 
guage of  law,  of  lawmaking,  of  the  ap- 
plication of  law  by  those  processes  which 
had  suggested  themselves  by  experience 
to  the  Roman  people. 

It  were  difficult  to  explain  how  it  is — 
or  was — that  principles  of  jurisprudence 
took  on  so  easy  and  accurate 

.  Jurisprudence 

a  statement  m    the    forms  found  in  Latin  a 

/.       ,  -I  T     J  -  1  natural  vehicle. 

oi  the  Latin  language. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  that  jurisprudence  has  been  in- 
herited by  all  the  modern  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  and  that  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  law  must  needs  have  been 
coexistent  in  their  origin  and  coextensive 
in  their  development  with  the  speech  of 
the  people.  It  might  be  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  constitution  of 
Asiatic  empires  could  not  find  easy  ex- 
pression in  Latin,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  fundamental  elements  in  the  codes 
of  all  those  kingdoms  and  states  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  West  flow 
naturally  into  the  Latin  mold,  and  are 
therein  embodied  in  unmistakable  forms. 
To  understand  the  preponderance  of 
the  Latin  tongue  in  all  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  must  remember  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  Ro-  Rome  plants  her 
man  political  power  before  J^e^^artarian"^ 

its     failure     in     the      fourth    races  of  Em-ope. 

and  fifth  centuries.  Rome  had  carried 
her  conquests  across  the  Alps  and  made 
her   way   northward    to    the   Baltic  and 
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westward  to  the  British  islands.  Her 
legions  had  completed  the  circuit  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Spanish  penin- 
sula had  of  old  time  been  hers.  We 
have  seen  how  various  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race  had  extended  like  wild  vines 
into  all  the  territories  to  which  we  here 
refer.  Barbarian  states  had  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  North  and  West. 


VANDALS    ON    THE    MARCH    TO   ROME, 
Drawn  by  F.  Schoenberg. 


They  had  grown  into  power,  and  were 
really  formidable  antagonists  even  for 
the  armies  of  Rome. 

But  all  went  down  under  the  impact 
•of  the  Roman  legions.  The  territories 
of  Europe  west  of  the  Rhine  became 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Latin  insti- 
tutions were  established,  Latin  usages 
promulgated,  the  Latin  language  and 
laws   introduced  among  the    conquered 


peoples.  The  reader  of  history  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  means  by  which 
Rome  sought  everywhere  to  incorporate 
the  conquered  countries  and  to  make 
them  one  with  herself.  One  of  the 
principal  agencies  which  she  adopted 
was  the  dissemination  of  her  language. 
Young  barbarians  of  promise  were  se- 
duced into  her  schools  and  taught  the 
s,^-^  speech  of  the 
schoolmasters.  In 
course  of  time  Lat- 
in was  thus  dis- 
seminated through- 
out the  North  and 
West,  as  it  had  been 
already  dissemi- 
nated in  the  East. 

Everywhere  there 
was  a  '  mixture  of 
the  vernacular  with 
the  tongue  of 
Rome.  Each  prov- 
ince began  the  de- 
velopment  of  a 
speech  for  itself, 
the  bottom  element 
and  grammatical 
fi'ameworkof  which 
were  Latin ;  but  a 
large  part  of  the 
vocabulary  and 
mere  verbal  pecul- 
iarities  of  each 
were  barbarian. 
Here  we  discover 
the  undoubted  antecedents  of  the  so- 
called  modern  languages  of    in  what  manner 

Western  Europe.  The  ^rg^eme^rge 
Franks  learned  Latin —  from  Latin, 
learned  it  in  their  own  way,  modi- 
fied its  composition,  changed  its  pro- 
nunciation, filled  its  vocabulary  with 
new  terms,  and  presently  christened  it 
French. 

South  of  the  Pyrenees  native  Gaulish 
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tribes,  Iberians,  Basques,  and  others 
handled  in  like  manner  the  language 
Spanish,  Pro-  which  they  had  received 
gueL^!'an°/Ka'i-  ^om  their  conquerors,  and 
ian  spring  up.  Spanish  Sprang  Up  as  a  dia- 
lect. P?-ovcngal  also  appeared  in  the 
south  of  France,  under  like  conditions  of 
barbarian  admixture  with  the  tongue  of 
Rome.  The  Western  peoples  of  Spain 
gave  a  peculiar  development  to  the 
mediaeval  speech,  producing  in  course  of 
time  Portuguese  as  another  dialect  of  the 
original  stock.  Meanwhile,  the  Western 
empire  had  gone  down  under  the  as- 
saults of  the  Visigoths,  the  Heruli,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Lombards.  More  par- 
ticularly the  Goths  had  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  the  central  peninsula  from 
which  the  Roman  dominion  had  ex- 
tended its  iron  arms  in  the  days  of 
power  and  glory.  But  Latin  held  its 
own  against  the  rough  jargon  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  composite  process  began, 
however,  and  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Italian.  On  the  Danube  a  sixth 
and  last  evolution  had  taken  place  by 
the  combination  of  another  Germanic 
tongue  with  the  Latin  stem.  Here  in 
the  province  of  Wallachia  a  variety  of 
corrupted  Latin  was  instituted  which 
possessed  the  elements  of  growth  and 
expansion  out  of  which  has  sprung  a 
modern  language,  the  Wallachian,  of 
considerable  extent  and  influence  in  that 
quarter  of  Europe. 

Surveying  the  Avhole  field,  we  find  no 
fewer  than  six  principal  tongues  spring- 
ing like  Avaterspouts  around  the  old 
stump  of  Latin,  prodigious  in  dimen- 
sions and  deep-rooted  in  centuries  of 
time.  These  are  Italian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, French,  Proven9al,  .and  Walla- 
chian,  several  of  which,  as  for  instance 
the  French,  have  branched  into  subva- 
rieties,  such  as  that  Norman  French  of 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centu- 


ries, which  was  destined  to  give  to  our 
own  ancestral  tongue  the  greatest  modi- 
fication which  it  has  ever  received  from 
any  foreign  source. 

It  is  not  purposed,  however,  in  this 
connection  to  do  more  than  intimate  the 
vicissitudes  of  Latin  and  its  distribution 
as  a  parent  speech  into  the  La-ws  and  con- 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  ^^T^o^l. 
more  germane  to  the  cur-  abroad  by  Latm. 
rent  inquiry  to  note  the  dissemination 
on  these  multifarious  linguistic  streams 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  race. 
Everywhere  the  laws  of  ancient  Rome, 
her  customs,  her  usages,  her  principles 
of  political  conduct,  her  methods  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  her  theories  of  the 
rational  construction  of  civil  society, 
were  borne  afar  until  they  found  lodg- 
ment among  the  remotest  peoples  of  the 
West.  Those  influences,  moreover, 
which  were  wafted  by  means  of  the 
Latin  language  into  foreign  parts,  had 
in  them  the  elements  of  perpetuity. 

It  was  a  severe  and  dubious  task  to  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  extreme  perti- 
nacity   of     Roman    customs   ^w  features  of 

and  laws,  transplanted  g^-^-lt^-- 
as  they  have  been  to  dis-  seminated. 
tant  shores  and  inhospitable  climates ; 
nevertheless,  the  fact  remains.  As  we 
have  said  above,  the  very  family  which 
is  the  bottom  unit  of  all  society,  as  it  is 
constituted  among  the  nations  of  the 
West,  is  derived  from  Rome.  The  prin- 
ciples of  its  organization  are  funda- 
mentally Roman,  rather  than  Greek  or 
Asiatic.  The  small,  facts  of  political  or- 
ganization, such  as  the  township,  the 
county,  the  oppidum,  the  urbs  or  city, 
every  variety  of  municipal  construction, 
are  likewise  deduced  from  Roman  prec- 
edents. The  process  of  making  laws  is 
Roman  in  every  stage  and  every  essen- 
tial. 

However   varied    may   be    the    theo- 
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ries  of  modern  society  in  countries  some 
of  whicla  are  monarcliical,  some  aristo- 
Prevaienceof  cratic,  some  democratic, 
S°rougho°uT'  some  republican,  we  find 
modern  society,  everywhere  the  same  bot- 
tom constitution  as  it  relates  to  legisla- 
tive methods  and  the  processes  of  law. 
The  legislature,  the  commons,  the  up- 
per house — whatever  that  may  be — the 
checks  between  them,  the  process  of 
election,  the  methods  of  organizing,  the 
veto,  the  executive  office,  the  court  be- 
yond— all,  all  are  Roman  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  distinctive  features.  And 
underneath    this  vast  structural  system 


that  has  by  its  adaptabilities  and,  per- 
haps, its  common  sense  been  forced 
upon,  or  at  least  accepted  by,  almost 
every  state  of  Europe  and  the  New 
World,  there  flowed  the  river  of  Latin 
speech.  It  was  on  this  stream  that  the 
ships  which  carried  the  institutional 
forms  of  the  Roman  republic  into  dis- 
tant regions  have  been  borne  safely  to 
their  destination  and  moored  in  all  the 
harbors  of  modern  politics,  from  the 
Baltic  to  Gibraltar,  from  the  Rhine  to 
Ireland,  from  Hudson's  bay  to  Uruguay, 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  sunlit  val- 
leys beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


Chaptek  LXIV.— The  Arts. 


1 

b,^tej'^.^t^^ffi?Jsti 

N  attempting  to  draw  a 
realistic  outline  of  the 
character  and  life  of 
the  Roman  people,  we 
shall  in  the  next  place 
consider  their  technol- 
ogy and  their  arts. 
Whoever  has  not  carefully  studied  this 
subject,  who  has  not  reflected  upon  the 
data  accessible  imtil  he  has  discovered 
the  actual  condition  of  Roman  life  and 
activity  with  respect  to  artisanship  and 
art,  must  needs  be  surprised,  astounded, 
at  the  revelation  which  awaits  him. 
Among  no  people  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  world,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  was  there  a  greater 
The  Romans  the  Superficial  manifestation  of 
constructive  energy,  of 
intellectual  and  executive 
grandeur,  than  among  the  Romans ; 
and  yet  the  appearance  was  specious  in 
the  last  degree.  It  was  superficially 
drawn  from  the  aspect  of  things,  and 
not  from  their  essential  nature.  The 
Romans  were,  in  brief,  the  least  creative 


least  creative  of 
the  great  peo 
pies. 


of  all  the  great  peoples  with  whom  they 
competed  for  predominance  in  the  an- 
cient world.  It  might  almost  be  truth- 
fully said  that  they  created  nothing. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  constructed  everything.  It  is 
with  this  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween creation  and  construction  clearly 
in  his  mind  that  the  reader  must  ap- 
proach the  consideration  of  all  the  outer, 
and  more  particularly  the  artistic,  mani- 
festations of  the  Roman  genius. 

It  would  appear  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  Roman  race    flowed  into  a  few 
simple    qualities,    such   as  constructive 
strength,  adaptive  capacity,  ^^f  w^S^o^/ 
working    force,     and     the  ideality, 
constructive    concept    with    respect    to 
both  men  and  things.     For  the  Romans 
were  as  much  the  builders   of  political 
society  as    they  were    the    builders    of 
aqueducts    .and  roads  and   temples ;    as 
much  the   masons  of  human   life   as  of 
the    Appian    Way    and    the    Coliseum. 
So  powerful  was   the  flux   of  the  whole 
Roman   nature  in  the   direction   of  the 
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tangible  activities  here  referred  to  that 
notliing  remained  for  the  imagination, 
the  fancy,  the  poetic  flight.  The  Ro- 
mans were  the  least  inspired  of  all  the 
great  peoples  of  the  world.  The  fact  is 
that  inspiration  was  to  them  a  zvord,  and 
not  a  thing.  They  were  capable  of  the 
intensest  excitement,  but  of  no  enthu- 
siasm. They  had  all  the  realistic  facul- 
ties in  excessive  development,  but  were 
strangers  to  ideality.  The  very  slum- 
bers of  the  race  were  overshadowed  with 
the  actual,  and  the  Roman's  dreams 
were  visions  of  the  forum,  of  the  cop- 
per mine,    of  the  legion    marching,    of 


Should  we  glance  into  Latiuni  about 
the    mythical    times    of     the    founding 

of    the  republic,   we    should    The  Etruscans 

see   on  the  hillsides,   half-  l^'^'^f  ^jchitec- 

'  tural  skill  to 

cleared  of  the  original  Rome, 
woods,  the  hut  of  the  Latin  farmer. 
His  home  Avas  typical  of  all  the  rest. 
It  was  rudely  built  of  wood  or  stone, 
with  little  attention  to  elegance  of 
structure  or  tastefulness  of  situation. 
It  was  only  after  Rome  was  founded 
and  contact  with  the  Etruscans  had 
made  the  people  familiar  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  latter  race  that  a  better 
style  of  building  was  introduced.     For 


RUINS  OF  ROMAN  AQUEDUCT— ALBAN  HILLS  IN  THE  DISTANCE.— Drawn  by  F.  Preller. 


stonemasons  building  an  aqueduct,  and 
of  a  flood  in  the  Tiber. 

The  practical  issue  of  these  subjective 
traits  in  the  Roman  race  was  that  from 
Tke  Romans  the  first  the  men  of  Rom- 
\Z7i:l^o:^^  ^<^^^  borrowed  everything 
™g-  and  invented  nothing.     A 

modern  witticism  has  gained  currency 
to  the  effect  that  the  French  nation  has 
not  invented  anything  except  the  right 
of  in.surrection.  Taking  the  witticism 
seriously,  we  might  find  its  origin  in 
that  greater  race  from  which  the  French 
are  descended.  The  Romans  invented 
not,  but  sought  from  the  inventions  of 
others  to  appropriate  such  elements  as 
might  conduce  to  their  own  benefit  and 
renown. 


centuries  together  the  Etruscan  masons 
and  architects  were  necessary  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  city. 
Every  great  work  required  this  foreign 
skill  for  its  conception  and  execution. 
Strange  spectacle  to  see  the  Roman 
patrician  victorious  over  the  superior 
people  north  of  the  Tiber  and  compel- 
ling them  to  build  and  adorn  his  city ! 

From  Cyprus,  from  Phoenicia,  from 
Carthage,  from  Ionia,  and  Greece  the 
primitive  Etruscans  had  brought  to  the 
Western  peninsula  the  rudi-  The  conquerors 
ments  of  skill  in  construe-  tt^l^:^:^.\. 
tionandinart.  These  ele-  iterranean. 
ments  were  combined  by  the  genius  of 
the  people,  and  considerable  progress 
was  made  toward  the  creation  of  an  Ital- 
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ian  architecture  different  from  that  of 
the  East.  It  were  vain  to  conjecture 
to  what  tlris  tendency  might  have 
reached  but  for  the  domination  of  Rome. 
Certain  it  is  tliat  tlie  architectural  skill 
of  the  older  people  had  ex- 
panded into  fair  propor- 
tions before  the  days  of 
Romulus.  It  was  the  his- 
torical contact  of  the  Latins 
with  the  builders  of  Veil, 
Yolsinii,  and  Falerii  that 
gave  the  first  impetus  to 
building  in  Rome  and 
throughout  Central  Italy. 
The  old  Sabellians  had  also 
made  some  progress  in  ar- 
chitecture at  a  very  early 
period,  and  from  them  also 
the  Latins  gathered  both 
the  knowledge  of  the  build- 
ing art  and  its  practice. 

At   the    first  the    people 
of  Latium  had  no  temples. 

Romans  depend-    nO  effigicS     of 

their  gods. 

They  were  in- 
debted for  the  introduction 
of  these  S3^mbols  of  religion 
to  the  Etruscan  artists. 
The  first  temples  built  in 
Rome  were  designed  and 
erected  by  foreigners,  and 
it  was  the  mid-epoch  of  the 
republic  before  the  plan  of 
the  Roman  temples  and 
their  principal  features 
passed  from  the  Etruscan 
to  the  Grecian  type  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  old  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
built  and  adorned  by  Etruscan  architects. 
The  Qjiadriga,  or  four-horse  clay  chariot, 
with  which  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
was  adorned,  was  executed  by  Volcanius, 
an  artist  from  Veil.     He  also  produced 


the   clay  statue  of  Jove  which  stood  in 
the  interior. 

But,,  as  we  have  said,  Etruscan  art, 
properly  so  called,  was  far  behind  the 
strictly  architectural  development  of  the 


ent  on  Etrus- 
cans for  their 
first  temples. 


3.\CCHIC  VASE  OF   ETRUSCAN   PATTERN, 
iwn  by  Charles  Goutzwiller,  from  a  photograph. 

people.  The  oldest  images  and  vases 
recovered  from  primitive  Rome  have  all 
the  features  of  the  corresponding  works 
found  in  Etruria.  The  bad  drawing,  the 
disproportion,   the    crude    coloring,  and 
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the    staring    expression   of    fright    with 
wliich  the   faces  of  the  images  are  dis- 
figured   all  bear   evidence 

Rudeness  of  the  _       ^  .    , 

primitive  arts  of  that  Rome  had  neither  art 

both. peoples.  ,   •,       ,  j- i 

nor  architecture  of  her  own. 
As  soon  as  intercourse  was  established 
with  Greece  the  discrepancy  between 
the  rude  \\  ork  done  by  the  Etruscan  for 


had  been   put   in   place   as  a  fitting  con- 
crete upon  which  to  rear  the  glorv  of  the 

future  city.     By  the  middle    Dependence  on 

of    the    fifth     century    B.   C.    »>-eece  for  me- 
•J  morials  and 

the  passion  of  the  Romans  statues 
for  honoring  their  great  men  with  statues 
was  displayed,  though  not  at  first  in  full 
force      It  became  customary  to  set  up  in 


ROMAN  SHIP  WIIH  GRAPPLING 

eigners  in  Rome  and  that  of  the  Hel- 
lenic artists  was  discovered ;  and  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Servius  Tullius  importa- 
tions of  skill  and  of  actual  art  works  be- 
gan from  the  Greek  cities. 

Meanwhile  the  solid  basis  of  Old  Rome 
was  laid  by  the  Etruscan  artisans.  The 
huge  stones,  many  of  which  are  still  un- 
moved from  their  ancient   foundations, 


IRONS  —From  Trajan  s  Column    Rome 

the  streets  of  the  city  memorials  to  such 
of  the  great  men  of  the  race  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  battle  or  in 
the  senate.  But  the  work  could  not  be 
done  by  Roman  hands.  The)^  had  pow- 
er, but  no  skill.  Such  statues  were  im- 
ported from  abroad,  from  Greece ;  and 
in  course  of  time  the  artist  himself  was. 
imported  likewise.     What   Rome  could 
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not  produce  she  could  command ;  and 
what  she  could  command  she  ordered. 

On  every  side  we  discover,  even  from 
the  primitive  ages,  the  unoriginative 
Emergency  com-  character  of  the  Roman 
rhipbulidiir^  people-  The  ideal  and  ere- 
Jags.  ative  faculties  of  mind  were 

wanting  in  the  race  to  such  an  extent 
that  originality,  or  what  is  called  some- 
what vagueh'  by  the  name  of  genius, 
was  virtually  an  unknown  quantity. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  early  depend- 
ence of  Latium  upon  Etruria  and  Magna 
Gragcia  for  the  elements  of  art  and  arti- 
sanship  may  be  repeated  of  the  middle 
age  of  republican  Rome.  Sometimes  in 
an  emergency  the  Romans  were  driven 
by  sheer  stress  of  circumstances  to  pro- 
duce for  themselves,  but  the  effort  was 
laborious  in  the  last  degree.  When  any 
such  contingency  arose,  it  was  evident 
that  the  work  was  looked  upon  by  its 
producers  as  something  marvelous.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  not  be  thought  wonder- 
ful that  the  Romans  should  be  shipbuild- 
ers. There  the  peninsula  lay  fairly 
projecting  far  between  two  placid  seas. 
To  east  and  west  the  Mediterranean 
constituted  an  easy  thoroughfare  to  all 
the  surrounding  kingdoms.  As  we  have 
said,  the  absence  of  harbors  on  the  Ital- 
ian coast  might  account  for  the  back- 
wardness of  the  race  in  maritime  ad- 
venture, but  could  not  wholly  explain 
the  absence  of  shipbuilding  skill  among 
the  great  people  who  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  and  had  taken  by  conquest 
the  right  of  governing  all  Itah'. 

The  student  of  history  Avill  recall  the 
fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Punic 
Slow  production  Wars  the  great  advantage 
^L^'gr'^ppUnT^  Of  the  Carthaginians  over 
^°°^^-  the  Romans  lay  in  the  pos- 

session of  fleets  and  a  marine  soldiery  by 
the  former,  and  the  absence  of  the  same 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans.     More  par- 


ticularly he  will  recall  how  at  the  epoch 
of  the  second  Punic  War  the  Romans 
roused  themselves  to  compete  with  their 
enemies  on  the  sea,  and  how  they  were 
driven  to  seek  a  model  for  a  war  ship  in 
the  wreck  of  a  Carthaginian  vessel  acci- 
dentally driven  ashore  by  the  storm. 
The  vmskill,  too,  of  the  Roinans  in  their 
management  of  ships  in  the  ensuing  war 
was  conspicuous.  But  though  the  race 
could  not  invent,  it  could  learn.  It  was 
not  long  after  the  first  fleet  had  been 
created  until  the  Roman  sailors  were  a 
terror  even  to  the  sea  veterans  of  Car- 
thage. 

Even  in  the  details  of  such  matters 
the  same  wonder  is  expressed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  occasional  contrivance  of 
some  effective  thing.  Remember  the 
grappling  hooks.  The  thing  in  itself 
was  not  a  prodigy.  It  was  certainly  no 
stroke  of  genius  to  observe  how  easily 
one  ship  might  be  bound  to  another  in 
battle,  allowing  the  soldiers  to  pass  from 
deck  to  deck,  until  the  issue  of  the  fight 
might  be  decided  by  such  prowess  as  the 
legion  displayed  on  land.  In  such  an 
emergency  the  grappling  hook  would 
suggest  itself  to  the  dull  brain  of  a  com- 
mon blacksmith.  But  when  Rome  in- 
vented for  herself  this  clumsy,  but 
effective,  contrivance  of  holding  fast  her 
enemy's  ship,  it  was  reckoned  so  mighty 
a  work  of  genius  that  it  passed  into  his- 
tory and  song  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  race. 

In  all  departments   of  ailisanship  the 
same    backwardness  of  adaptation    ap- 
peared.       It   was    only    Un-    The  Romans 
der  the  compulsion  of  some  ^°n  of  othli'^ 
necessity     that      the     Ro-  races, 
mans    showed    themselves    capable    of 
producing  the  commonest  contrivances. 
They    looked    with    wonder    iipon     the 
multifarious  industries  which  were  plied 
in    the    countries    and   by   the  peoples 
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whom  they  conquered.  It  was  almost  a 
barbarian  sentiment  with  which  this 
vigorotts,  warlike  race  contemplated  at 
first  the  splendor  of  achievement  which 
was  discovered  in  Greece.  But  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  Rome  to  discern  ad- 
vantage, and  to  gather  even  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  all  things  and  proc- 
esses soever. that  might  benefit  herself. 


quering  Italy.  Historians  and  moralists 
have  been  wont  to  call  Rome  a  robber. 
It  was  appropriation  as  much  as  robbery 
with  which  she  enriched  herself.  It  is 
true  that  she  transferred  the  actual 
properties  of  all  foreign  states  with 
which  she  came  into  contact  to  her  own 
dominions.  In  this  she  simply  adopted 
and  applied  the  war  code  of  the  ages  in 


ROMAN  BAKERY,  RESTORED 


If  we  could  at  this  late  day  enter  the 
shops  and  manufactories  of  Rome,  and 
Knowledge  of  had  we  in  the  meantime 
rrSdftoL  acquainted  ourselves  with 
alien  races.  the    nature  and   extent    of 

the  industries  which  were  prosecuted  by 
the  Eastern  peoples  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  C.  to  the  third  A.  D.,  we  should 
be  amazed  to  see  how  completely  such 
industries  had  been  transplanted  to  con- 


which  she  flourished.  But  to  transfer 
an  invention,  a  contrivance,  a  method 
of  industry,  a  means  of  accomplishing 
something — in  short,  an  art,  whether 
industrial  or  polite — was  to  appropriate 
rather  than  to  rob.  vSuch  gathering  up 
from  foreign  nations  of  their  skill,  their 
inventions  and  arts,  did  not  deprive 
those  nations  of  the  right  to  continue 
their  industries  and  artisanship   as  be- 
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fore,  but  merely  weakened  them  by  the 
diffusion  of  their  special  powers  into  a 
foreign  state. 

In  all  this  we  are  able  to  discover  a 
striking-  example  of  what  has  been  fre- 
Eome  first  gath-  queutly  Seen  in  the  history 
:X"e"c^ii^::  of  the  world,  namely ,_  the 
*'°»-  evidence  of  a  general  civili- 

zation through  all  time,  all  countries, 
and  all  conditions  by  successive  special 
contributions  of  each  people  in  its  turn. 
May  we  not  discern  the  agency  which 
Rome  is  now  to  exercise  in  diffusing  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
and  ultimately  to  all  Europe  and  to  the 
Western  world  at  large,  by  means  of 
her  greatness  and  the  avenues  of  her 
power,  all  the  local  results  which  she 
had  gathered  from  the  various  races 
with  which  she  had  come  into  contact? 
Rome  was  destined  to  scatter  what  may 
be  called  the  physical  apparatus  of  civ- 
ilization and  a  civil  organic  structure, 
just  as  Greece  had  been  destined  to  dif- 
fuse the  light  of  learning  and  the  beau- 
ties of  art  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  It 
is  by  such  gatherings  up  and  subse- 
quent dispensations  of  civilizing  ele- 
ments that  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  ultimately  be  enlightened  and 
brought  from  barbarism  into  the  civil- 
ized estate. 

Since  one  of  the  three  principal  means 
of  maintaining  human  life  in  the  earth 
Ability  to  build  is  shelter,  and  since  all 
tra'to°Roman  architectural  achievements 
genius.  may  be  said  to  spring  from 

this  simple  necessity  which  bears  upon 
the  primitive  state  of  man,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  every  powerful  state  an 
architectural  element  of  vast  impor- 
tance. If  we  look  at  that  of  Rome,  we 
shall  discover  a  most  striking  example  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dependence 
of  the  people  upon  foreign  artists  and 
artisans  for  their  achievements.      If  in 


any  part  of  the  industrial  and  artistic 
life  of  the  Roman  people  they  may  be 
said  to  have  invented,  it  was  in  architec- 
ture. In  so  far  as  invention  consists  in 
the  combination  and  development  of  ex- 
isting elements,  the  Romans  did,  to  a 
certain  extent,  devise  new  methods  of 
structure  and  new  styles  of  building. 
In  several  particulars  we  find  in  Rome 
— even  in  primitive  Rome — the  evi- 
dences of  important  departures  from  the 
prevailing  methods  in  the  architecture 
of  the  East  and  South. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  arch  as  an  ele- 
ment of  structure.  It  was  thought  for  a 
long  time  that  the  Egyptians  were  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  value  and  applications 

of      this      device.  Recent    Evolution  of  the 

investigations  have  tended  ^^ttT^'J.t: 
to  show,  however,  that  at  a  t^''^- 
very  ancient  period  the  builders  of  Egypt 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  arch,  but 
that  for  reasons  which  do  not  sufficiently 
appear,  it  was  not  employed  by  the  great 
builders  who  produced  the  granite  won- 
ders of  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Neither  were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
the  arch — or,  if  acquainted  at  all,  such 
knowledge  was  here  again  referable  to  a 
very  early  period.  The  entrance  to  the 
treasure-house  of  Atreus,  uncovered  by 
the  workmen  of  Schliemann  in  our  own 
generation,  is  a  pointed  arch ;  but  the 
later  works  of  the  Greeks  did  not  per- 
petuate this  element  of  building.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  conjectured 
that  there  was  something  in  the  arch 
which  offended  the  severe  taste  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  builders,  and  that 
for  this  reason  it  disappeared  wholly 
from  their  styles. 

In  Rome  we  have  the  same  early  ap- 
pearance of  the  arch ;  but  here  it  was  re- 
tained and  developed,  and  ultimately 
transmitted  to  modern  Europe.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima,  to  which  we  have  fre- 
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quently  referred,  is  an  enduring  proof  that 
the  arch  was  known  and  skillfully  em- 
The  arch  adopt-  ployed  in  Italy  at  a  very 
fX^Z'^^t  remote  period.  It  thus  re- 
si^s-  mained  for  the  Romans  to 

adopt,  perpetuate,  amplify,  and  improve 
a  principle  of  architecture  which  had 
been  known,  but  rejected,  by  the  Egyp- 


OLD    ETRUSCAN    MASONRY MOUTH    OF    CLOACA    MAXIMA 

AT   THE  TIBER. 
Drawn  by  R.  Puttner. 

tians,  the  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  As- 
syrians. If  the  reason  above  assigned 
for  the  rejection  of  the  arch  by  the 
Greeks  be  correct,  we  may  discover  also 
the  reason  of  its  retention  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  latter  people  were  not  likely 
to  sacrifice  strength  for  beauty.  So  valu- 
able an  element  of  structure  as  the  arch 
once  introduced  would  be  retained  and 


r\v.      arch  to  the  civil- 
ization of  the 


expanded  with  a  view  to  permanency 
and  strength,  notwithstanding  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  finer  taste  of  the  Eastern 
builders. 

Such  facts  as  that  to  which  we  here 
refer  may  sometimes  appear  of  minor 
importance  to  the  reader  of  Relation  of  the 
history ;  but  not  so. 
serve  how  the  fact  in  ques-  Romans, 
tion  enters  into  the  whole  civil  polity  of 
the  Roman  republic  and  the  empire. 
One  of  the  means  by  which  Roman  au- 
thority is  to  be  disseminated  and  main- 
tained in  its  integrity,  even  to  the  borders 
of  Europe  and  as  far  east  as  the  Euphra- 
tes, is  the  construction  of  roads.  The 
student  knows  well  how  far  from  Rome 
her  great  thoroughfares  were  carried. 
He  knows  how  those  imperial  highways 
were  built,  how  broad  and  straight  they 
were,  how  they  were  paved  with  im- 
movable stones,  how  the  roadway  was 
graded  across  hills  and  valleys  and  over 
roaring  rivers,  to  the  end  that  the  le- 
gions of  the  republic  might  march  forth 
with  clanging  tread,  and  return  when  the 
war  was  over  with  ease  and  expedition 
and  proper  triumph  to  the  central  city. 

But  how  should  Rome  carry  her  great 
roads  across  valleys  and  lowlands  and  over 

rapid  rivers  ? how,   but  by    Evidences 

means  of  tremendous  cause-  ^^^rofRo^an " 
ways  supported  by  the  structure, 
arch?  As  matter  of  fact  such  were  the 
means  adopted ;  and  at  this  day  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  the  remains  of  the  tre- 
mendous energies  displayed  in  the  Ro- 
man roads  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
builders  in  the  employment  of  the  arch 
as  an  element  of  the  greatest  durability 
and  strength.  The  very  same  thing  was 
done  in  constructing  those  enormous  and 
everlasting  aqueducts  with  which  Rome 
was  wont  to  supply  herself  with  whole- 
some water.  By  Rome  we  do  not  mean 
the  capital  city  only,  but  all  of  the  great 
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cities  which  were  brought  under  her 
sway,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  East, 
and  also  north  of  the  Alps.  It  is  the 
exception  for  the  modern  traveler  not  to 
find  in  connection  with  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  imperial  cities  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope the  ruins  of  one  of  those  mighty 
aqueducts  through  which  in  times  of  Ro- 
man grandeur  the  floods  of  fresh  water 
poured  a  limitless  supply  into  ever}^  me- 
tropolis— and   every  aqueduct   was   sup- 


over  into  Latium  their  ancient  style,  and 
this  became  for  some  centuries  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  structure  in  the  city.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  Roman  builders 
modified,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  improved,  the  Tuscan  style.  The 
old  theater  of  Marcellus  at  Rome,  espe- 
cially the  lowest  story,  and  the  temple 
of  Cora,  forty  miles  distant,  have  pre- 
served for  modern  inspection  specimens 
of  this  oldest  type  of  building. 


ROMAN  HIGHWAY  AND  RUINS  OF  CASTLE.— Drawn  by  Bocher,  f 


photograph. 


ported  by  the  arch  as  its  principal  ele- 
ment of  structure,  as  its  main  assurance 
of  strength  and  durability. 

To  this  extent,  then,  the  architecture 
of  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inal ;   but  in  all  of  its  other 

Character  and 

examples  of  the    leading    particulars  it  was 

Tuscan  style.  -.       .        ^  .,..,-. 

derived :  derived  first  of 
all  from  the  Etruscans.  For  from  that 
people,  in  the  beginning,  the  Roman 
style  of  building,  mean  and  low,  called 
Tuscan,  was  deduced.  The  primitive 
architects  from  beyond  the  Tiber  carried 


It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Tuscan 
itself  was  a  degenerate  form  of  Grecian 
architecture ;  that  the  Greek  architec- 
architects  of  Etruria  were  'Z'^Z^^ 
unable  to  preserve  the  ele-  type, 
gance  and  beauty  of  the  original,  but 
that  they  did  preserve  enough  of  the 
principal  features  to  impose  them  on  the 
Romans  as  their  primitive  style  of  struc- 
ture. In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Romans,  by  war  and  other  forms  of  in- 
tercourse, familiarized  themselves  with 
the     Doric    and     Ionic    architecture    of 
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Magna  Grsecia,  and  afterwards  directly 
with  the  magnificent  temples  and  other 
public  buildings  of  the  Greeks.  From 
these  sources  were  derived  the  elements 


in  course  of  time  Rome  abounded  with 
architects  of  her  own  race  who  were 
able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  build- 
ers.     Now  it  was    that   the  Corinthian 


ROMAN  STRUCTURE.— Forum  and  Column  of  Trajan,  Re 


Drawn  by  J.  Buhlir 


which  were  employed  by  the  Roman 
builders.  We  may  not  suppose  that  the 
Romans  remained  dependent  upon  for- 
eigners for  the  actual  ability  to  con- 
struct.    They  were  able    to  learn,  and 


column  was  introduced  in  the  West,  and 
became  ever  afterwards  the  standard 
feature  of  the  architectural  monuments 
of  Italy. 

We  might  well  pause  to  note  briefly 
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the  evolution  of  the  column  to  its  final 
efflorescence  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  a  product 
of  the  genius  of  the  Hamit- 
ic  race ;  but  the  civilization 
of  the  Aryan  nations  brought  it  to  per- 


E  volution  of  col- 
umnar structure 
in  Greece  and 
Borne. 


see  to  what  extent  the  column  flourished 
in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the 
preceding  chapter  we  have  noted  its  use 
and  expansion  in  the  hands  of  the  archi- 
tects of  Greece.  We  have  remarked 
the  stages   of  the  development  from  the 
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fection.  vSo  far  as  usefulness  was  con- 
cerned, the  bottom  idea  of  the  column  is 
a  pillar  of  .support,  but  its  ideal  element 
is  derived  from  the  tree.  Out  of  these 
two  fundamental  concepts  the  whole 
development  has  taken  place.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  present  work  we  shall 


-LAS,  Restored,— Drawn  by  J.  Buhlm.inn. 

plain  Doric,  massive  and  simple,  into 
the  Ionic,  and  finally  into  the  Corinthian 
order,  which  was  the  limit  of  ornamen- 
tation permissible  by  the  canon  of  the 
Greeks. 

Hellenic  taste   was  severe  and  cha.ste 
in  all  respects,  but  particularly  in  the 
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matter  of  structure.  It  sought  for  effect 
by  simplicity  and  not  by  elaboration.  In 
High  ornamen-  the  vcry  best  agcs  of  Greek 
tation  the  char-    building-     the    lonic    style 

actenstic  of  Ro-  to  J 

man  taste.  -^as  the  most  omate  which 

was  permitted  by  the  classical  tastes  of 
the  people.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the 
Romans  merely  adopted  the  column — 
accepted  it,  first  from  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans,  and  afterwai'ds  from  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  But  they  accepted 
to  modify.  It  is  in  dispute  to  the  pres- 
ent day  whether  the  Roman  varieties  of 
building  are  entitled  to  be  called  distinct 
styles.  The  type  which  they  chose  was 
the  Corinthian,  as  being  most  ornate, 
therefore  most  befitting  the  luxurious 
tastes  of  the  Roman  people.  But  even 
the  Corinthian  style  was  not  sufficiently 
elaborate  to  meet  the  demands  of  Rome. 
The  Roman  Corinthian  became  at  once 
more  highly  efflorescent  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it ;  and  then  followed  what 
is  known  as  the  Composite  style,  in  which 
ingenuity  would  fain  torture  from  com- 
bination certain  effects,  particularly  in 
the  capital,  more  ornate  and  complicated 
than  any  that  had  preceded.  It  was  in 
this  composite  order  that  the  acme  of 
columnar  development  was  reached,  but 
it  was  the  acme  of  luxury  and  ornamen- 
tation rather  than  the  acme  of  sound 
taste  and  beauty.  These  had  been  at- 
tained before.  The  chastity  of  the 
Greek  column  as  exhibited  in  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  was  by  its  conversion  into  the 
Corinthian  order  changed  to  tawdriness 
and  luxurious  flummerj^ ;  and  these 
qualities,  transmitted  to  after  times, 
have  entailed  on  modern  Europe  certain 
architectural  vices  from  which  she  has 
not  yet  recovered. 

It  was,  then,  the  Corinthian  order  of 
architecture  that  the  Romans  cultivated 
and  developed.  There  was  a  Roman 
Ionic  order  and    also  a  Roman    Doric, 


but  neither  was  brought  to  any  degree 
of  perfection.  In  fact,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Roman  eye  was  unable  The  Corinthian 
to  discoverin  thechaste  pro-  r/theC^an'' 
portions  and  simple  beauty  architects, 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles  anything  to 
satisfy — anything  to  please.  It  was  from 
the  basis  of  an  already  highly  expanded 
Corinthian  order  that  all  the  noted 
architectural  evolution  of  the  Roman 
race  was  effected. 

We  are  here  speaking  of  architecture 
not  as  an  objective  fact,  but  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  genius  and  Architecture  an 
taste  of  the  Roman  race.  ^eTcTu^aSlr 
We  are  looking  at  it  sim-  moral  states, 
ply  as  an  expression  in  form  of  the  sub- 
jective concepts  and  intellectual  capabil- 
ities of  that  great  people.  The  reader 
must  assist  us  by  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  ethnic  history  the  objective 
forms  of  civilization  are  considered  as 
merely  so  many  tangibilities  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers  of  mankind. 
It  is  sought  in  all  such  studies  to  deduce 
by  an  inverted  syllogism,  the  premises 
of  which  consist  of  the  material  aspects 
of  civilization,  certain  valid  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  evolution  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  different  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  occasionally  of  in- 
terest  even    in    an    ethnic    history     to 

note  specific  external    facts   The  Corinthian 

as  of  peculiar  interest  ^^^^P^tt^^^, 
in  the  general  study.  One  classical  Rome, 
of  these  facts  upon  which  we  might 
well  dwell  for  a  moment  is  the  Roman 
column.  Had  the  traveler  from  a  dis- 
tant land  entered  Rome  in  the  days  of 
imperial  splendor,  he  should  have  seen 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  solidly 
built  cities  ever  constructed  by  the  hu- 
man race.  In  this  great  mass  of  archi- 
tecture, at  least  in  all  its  grander  parts, 
the  predominant  feature,  the   determin- 
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ing  element,  was  this  same  Corinthian 
column,  many  times  evolved  into  what 
was  called  the  composite  order,  but  al- 
ways fundamentally  the  same.  Into 
this  column  the  genius  of  the  architects 
of  Rome  and,  as  we  have  seen,  much  of 
the  antecedent  genius  of  two  or  three 
more  intellectual  races  than  the  Romans 


ture  in  the  front,  or  fagade,  of  the  great 
classical  buildings  of  antiquity.    It  rested 

below    upon    a    part  of     the    General  oharac- 

structure  called   the  stylo-  ^?'t"'i^"^„^^r 

-^  of  the  compos- 

bate,  andboreaboveanother  it^  column. 

part  called  the  entablature.      It  was    the 

peculiarity  of  Roman  architecture   that 

the  stylobate,  or  base,  of  the  front  of  the 


ROMAN  STRUCTURE.— Mausoleu 


had  already  entered.  Its  proportions 
and  general  character  had  been  deter- 
mined by  a  canon  of  criticism  which  in 
its  turn  had  been  produced  by  the  added 
judgments  of  many  artists  in  different 
lands.  What,  then,  was  the  column 
which  Rome  brought  to  its  most  ornate 
development? 

It  was  the  principal    or  central    fea- 


fagade  was  of  unusual  height.  In  the 
triumphal  arches  which  Rome  was  wont 
to  erect  in  commemoration  of  great  men 
and  great  events  this  feature  is  most 
pronounced.  In  such  structures  the  sty- 
lobate has  a  height  of  four,  or  even  five, 
diameters.  In  all  such  measurements 
the  diameter  of  the  column  is  taken  as 
unitv.      In  other  buildings  the  stylobate 
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was  only  two  and  a  half  or  three  diam- 
eters in  height.  It  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  a  series  of  moldings  form- 
ing a  substantial  base,  from  which  the 
columns  rose.  There  was  sometiines  a 
single  or  even  double  plinth  under  the 
base  of  the  moldings,  and  on  the  coping 
there  was  what  is  called  a  "block 
course,"  on  which  rested  the  bases  of 
the  columns.  The  latter  device  was  in- 
tended to  lift  the  column  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  the  beholder  standing  in  front  of 
the  edifice  might  see  the  entire  length 
and  height  of  the  base  and  the  shaft. 

The   column  itself    was   divided  into 

three  parts :  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the 

capital.     The  height  bore 

Special  features  . 

and  proportions    a   coustaut  relation   to  the 

of  the  column.  'j.      r  ^    -u     ■ 

unit  01  measurement,  being 
nine  and  a  half  or  ten  diameters.  The 
base  was  generally  a  half  diameter  in 
height,  consisting  first  of  a  square  mem- 
ber, or  plinth,  and  then  of  several  mem- 
bers of  a  circular  form,  diminishing  in 
breadth  from  the  bottom.  The  base  was 
the  least  conspicuous  of  all  the  parts,  and 
was,  perhaps,  less  varied  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  than  any  other  member  of 
the  whole  f agade .  The  breadth  of  the  base 
'was  greater  than  that  of  the  column, 
liaving  an  extreme  width  ranging  from 
a  diameter  and  a  third  to  a  diameter  and 
four  ninths.  The  shaft  of  the  column 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  mem- 
ber. It  diminished  regularly  toward  the 
lop  by  one  eighth  of  a  diameter.  It  was 
fluted,  or  scalloped  out,  in  semicircular 
grooves,  having  elevations  between, 
which  wei-e  called  fillets.  Each  flute 
had  four  times  the  breadth  of  the  fillet. 
The  flutes  of  a  column  were  almost  in- 
variably twenty-four  in  number,  and 
were  only  omitted  when  the  materials 
used  would  not  admit  of  such  treatment. 
When  granite,  porphyry,  cipolin,  and 
•other  substances  of  the  kind  were  em- 


ployed, as  they  were  occasionally,  the 
columns  had  a  smooth  exterior  surface, 
being  simply  cylinders  of  dressed  stone, 
tapering  in  the  same  ratio  given  above. 
The  height  of  the  capital  was  one  and 
one  eighth  diameters.  From  this  rule 
there  was  some  variation. 

Parts  and  meas- 

a  few  of  the  capitals  being  urements  of  the 
lower.  The  capital  itself  "^^^ 
consisted  of  several  members.  Around 
the  circumference  were  two  rows,  or 
bands,  of  acanthus  leaves.  In  each  row 
there  were  eight  leaves  placed  side  by 
side,  branching  outwards  and  not  touch- 
ing at  the  edges.  This  made  each  leaf 
cover  three  flutes  in  the  column  below. 
The  leaves  were  arranged  symmetrically 
with  respect  to  the  upper  part  of  the  capi- 
tal and  the  entablature  above.  That  is, 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  edifice,  would  discover  an  equal 
number  of  leaves  on  each  side  of  the  col- 
umn. The  top  member  of  the  capital, 
immediately  under  the  entablature,  was 
the  abacus.  It  had  a  height  of  one  sev- 
enth of  the  whole  capital.  The  lower 
row  of  acanthus  leaves  had  a  height  of 
two  sevenths  of  the  whole,  and  the  sec- 
ond row  had  two  thirds  the  height  of  the 
lower.  Thus  through  all  parts  a  princi- 
ple of  proportion,  carefully  determined 
by  the  experiences  and  artistic  sense  of 
ages,  was  extended ;  and  though  there 
were  many  departures  in  the  details  from 
the  exact  standard,  the  general  propor- 
tions were  invariably  retained. 

In  all  this  we  are  able  again  to  discov- 
er something  of  that  regularity,  preci- 
sion,   and    love  of  order  for   Roman  mind 

which  the  Roman  mind  had  'Tl^Z'Z^: 
always  been  noted  from  its  tecturai  style, 
first  emergence  in  the  mythical  ages.  It 
was  a  characteristic  that  was  carried  in- 
stinctively into  all  the  details  of  the  prac- 
tical arts  as  well  as  into  the  management 
of  civil  society.     In  fact,   the  principle 
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can  not  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  tlie 
life  of  a  people  is  whole  and  consistent 
in  all  its  ramifications  and  methods.  It 
might  not  be  pressing  the  inquiry  too  far 
to  aver  that  an 
inconsistency  in 
the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple is  impossible 
— which  is  to  say 
that  when  all  the 
facts,  the  in- 
stincts, the  pecul- 
iarities, the  ante- 
cedents, the  forces 
of  the  environ 
ment,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of 
development,  and 
the  extraneous  in- 
fluences to  which 
a  given  people 
have  been  sub- 
jected are  taken 
into  considera- 
tion, no  actual  in- 
consistency can 
be  discovered ;  no 
one  circumstance 
in  the  n  a  t  i  o  n  al 
life  be  out  of  con- 
cord with  all  the 
rest. 

Until  the  rise 
and  expansion  of 
Rome,  a  single 
leading  fact  had 
been  apparent  in 
all  the  architec- 
ture of  the  East, 
whether  Hamitic, 
Semitic,     or    Ar- 


an d  tombs.  Besides  these  two  varieties 
of  architecture  and  their  concomitants, 
it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  Egypt  had 
an    architecture.     All  private    building 

1 


ROMAN    STRUCTURE — TEMPLE   OF   NERVA. 
Drawn  by  H.  Clerget,  from  a  photograph. 


yan.  This  factwas  the  limi- 
tation of  building  to  a  few 
leading  purposes.  The 
structure  was  in  some  sense  a  public  phe- 
nomenon.   The  Egyptians  built  temples 


Eastern  build- 
ing had  respect 
to  public  uses 
only. 


was  doubtless  of  so  low,  insignificant, 
and  temporary  a  kind  as  to  pass  away 
with  the  age  in  which  it  arose.  High 
above  all  private  enterprise,  however, 
towered  the  two  great  facts,  the  temple 
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and  the  tomb ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  one 
and  the  pointed  summit  of  the  other  are 
still  seen  in  the  horizon  of  Northeastern 
Africa. 

The  Semitic  races  also  had  two  prin- 
cipal forms  of  building :  the  temple  and 
Semitic  archi-  the  palace.  In  some  cases 
trpaTaVe^stnd  the  onc  predominated,  and 
temples.  \x\     other      countries      the 

other.  Chaldaea,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lonia limited  their  efforts  to  the  con- 
struction of  abodes  for  their  gods  and 
their  kings.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  it  would  be  im- 
possible, as  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
to  discover  even  a  hint  of  those  private 
edifices  which  must  have  been  a  part  of 
the  common  life.  Great  was  the  gap  in 
all  these  countries  between  the  almost 
imperishable  structure  of  stone,  grand 
in  proportion  and  massive  in  masonry, 
and  the  small  square  earthen  hovel  in 
which  the  common  lot  held  its  career 
and  exhibited  its  poor  activities. 

This  peculiar  feature  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  East,  its  virtual  limitation  to 
temples  and  palaces  and  tombs,  was  car- 
Greeks  and  ro-  ried  westward  by  the  mi- 
gratingnations,  andbecame 
under  their  patronage  the 
characteristic  of  building  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Greece.  In  the  latter  country 
there  were  already  apparent  certain 
signs  of  tlie  new  order — evidences  that 
the  range  of  structure  was  destined  to 
extend  to  a  greater  variety  of  subjects. 
It  remained  for  the  Romans,  however, 
to  carry  the  principles  of  an  enlarged 
and  grand  architecture  into  private 
buildings,  and  to  vary  the  application  of 
the  building  art  to  conform  to  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  edifices  which  a  great 
and  vigorous  community  must  demand. 

Structure  is  the  continent  of  life.  The 
body,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  continent 
of  the  individual  life.     The  house  is  the 


mans  depart 
from  Oriental 
standards. 


continent  of  the  life  of  the  family.  So 
the  principle  may  be  carried  upwards 
until  we  have  for  society  a 

Structure  to  be 
house.  Moreover,  the  house  regarded  as  the 
_        ,  c  i        -i         ■  continent  of  life. 

must  conrorm  to  its  in- 
habitants. The  shells  of  the  gasteropoda 
are  shaped  to  the  humble  people  within. 
It  is  onl}^  a  part  of  that  universal  consist- 
ency which  extends  through  the  whole 
domain  of  life  and  organism.  In  Rome 
the  robustness  of  the  common  life  de- 
manded a  form  of  structure  almost  as 
extensive  and  substantial  relatively  as 
were  the  buildings  of  the  kings  and  the 
gods. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  king- 
ship was  presently  abolished,  utterly 
expelled  from  Roman  so-  Rome  becomes 
ciety.  With  the  disappear-  Stfcwfor 
ance  of  the  king,  with  the  private  uses, 
flight  of  the  Tarquin  in  that  old  mythi- 
cal dawn,  the  king-house,  the  palace, 
also  fled.  The  houses  of  the  deities  re- 
mained and  continued  to  expand  in  pro- 
portion with  the  concepts  of  the  people 
during  the  centuries  of  the  republic. 
But  the  common  life,  the  great  social 
life,  the  patrician  life,  aye,  finally  the 
plebeian  life  itself,  expanded  also ;  and 
the  habitation  of  this  life,  the  dwelling 
place,  the  private  edifice  which  repre- 
sented the  common  lot  of  man  in  the 
West  expanded  also,  and  became  varied 
in  its  forms  and  uses  to  a  degree  hither- 
to unknown  among  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World. 

Herein  it  is  possible  to  discern  the 
hidden  depths  of  progress  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  In  Empire  and  su- 
the  horizon  of  the  extreme  ^^^S^^^^^;^ 
East  the  common  life  was  the  East, 
in  no  wise  differentiated.  It  was  simply 
a  mass,  capable  of  action  only  under  the 
foot  of  power.  Hence  the  king  in  the 
pagan  world  rose  and  stood  above  the 
cowering  multitudes.     In   those  fecund 
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valleys  of  Africa  and  Asia  where  civil- 
ization probably  began,  we  see  the  spec- 
tral outlines  of  these  two  great  facts, 
empire  and  superstition,  tising  like  gi- 
gantic figures  above  the  debased  millions 
who  toiled  and  suffered  to  maintain  and 
glorify  the  very  powers  by  which  they 
were  subjected. 

It  was  out  of  this  estate  that  the 
migratory  movements  of  mankind  be- 
Migratorymove-  gau.  The  bolder  spirits 
Snd*sign?fr'  slipped  from  the  domination 
emancipation.  and  despotism  of  the  old 
order,  and  drew  after  them  the  more 
progressive  tribes  in  a  movement  to  the 
West.  The  farther  the  movement  ex- 
tended the  more  completely  did  the 
common  man  escape  from  the  old  op- 
pressions by  Avhich  he  had  been  reduced 
to  servitude.  As  we  have  said,  Italy 
was  the  West  of  the  ancient  world. 

When  the  Aryan  tribes  poured  into 
the  peninsula  they  may  have  been  sav- 
age enough  in  their  manners,  but  they 
were  also  free.  They  had  become  in- 
dividual, and  we  can  see  the  inevitable 
form  which  the  new  social  structure 
created  by  them  would  assume.  There 
must  needs  be '  in  such  a  society  a  tre- 
mendous common  life,  hostile  to  power, 
restless  under  any  form  of  domination, 
expressing  itself  in  every  way  as  the 
leading  social  element  of  the  state,  and 
particularly  compelling  the  architecture 
of  the  country  in  which  it  arose  to  do 
deference  to  the  existence  and  wants  of 
the  common  lot  by  extending,  amplify- 
ing, and  perfecting  all  the  private  struc- 
tures requisite  for  the  welfare  of  such  a 
people  and  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
civilization. 

We  may  accept  this  principle  as  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vastly  varied  archi- 
tecture of  the  Roman  race.  It  was  the 
concomitant  circumstance  of  the  republic 
— of  that  patrician  and  plebeian  form  of 


life  which  would  no  longer  brook  the 
ascendency  of  absolutism,  whether  of 
an  Oriental  monarchy  or  a  varied  arow- 
pagan  superstition.  We  ll^^S^l^r 
must  not,  however,  sup-  ofraces. 
pose  that  the  transformation  was  so 
extensive  and  complete  and  immediate 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  process.  Here  again, 
as  ever,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  too  literal  interpretation,  the  too 
exact  application  of  literary  description 
to  the  tangible  facts  of  human  society. 
Social  processes  are  always  incomplete. 
They  are  partial,  not  reaching  the  full 
logical  results  which  would  be  expected 
from  the  exact  deductions  of  the  syllo- 
gism. The  change  in  the  architectural 
aspect  in  Rome  from  that  of  the  East, 
the  extension  of  the  former  to  all 
manner  of  private  buildings,  was  suffi- 
ciently striking;  but  it  was  not  complete. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  palace  and  the 
temple  continued  as  the  highest  types  of 
Roman  architecture,  just  as  they  had 
been  the  only  types  in  the  architecture 
of  Greece  and  of  Asia. 

The  variation  from  the  old  restricted 
order  of  buildings  extended,  moreover, 
into  the  selection  of  mate-  The  Romans 
rials.     Egypt  built  simply  ^^SS^^^^:^ 

of    granite.        It    is    to    this   materials. 

circumstance  and  her  rainless  climate  as 
much  as  to  the  perfection  of  her  struc- 
ture that  the  enduring  character  of  her 
monuments  must  be  referred.  Greece 
opened  her  marble  quarries,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  drew  from  them  the  materials 
of  her  elegant  and  enduring  architec- 
ture. The  oldest  building  in  Italy  was 
that  of  the  Etruscans,  in  their  own 
country  first,  and  afterwards  in  Latium. 
The  building  also  which  was  practiced 
in  Magna  Grascia  had  stone  masonry  as 
its  bottom  fact.  The  temples  of  the 
south  were  generally  of  marble,  and  the 
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materials  for  the  primiLive  structures  of 
Rome  and  Etruria  were  drawn  from  the 
rock  quarries  of  the  country.  But  with 
the  progress  and  expansion  of  the  Ro- 
man race  the  principle  of  variation  as 
to  the  intent  and  application  of  build- 
ings was  carried  into  the  selection  of 
materials ;  and  henceforth  all  manner 
of  building  substances  were  freely  em- 
ployed in  the  architecture  of  Italy. 


ble ;  and  the  exposed  parts  of  most  of  the 
private  buildings,  especially  the  fronts, 
were  also  of  stone.  But  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  universal  stone  and  marble 
work  must  be  referred  to  the  stucco 
with  which  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
buildings  was  covered.  Underneath 
this  covering  were  the  real  materials, 
and  these  were  by  no  means  exclusively 
from  the  stone  quarries. 


THE  FORUM  AT  ROME  IN  PRESENT  CONDITION. 


A  great  popular  misapprehension 
exists  in  this  respect.  It  is  customary 
Extensive  use  of  to  Speak  of  republican 
stone  and  mar-     Ro^^e,   of  imperial  Romc, 

ble  m  xtoman  '  J-  ' 

buildings.  ag  a  stonc-built  and   mar- 

ble-built city.  The  illustrations  which 
modern  art  have  created  of  the  imperial 
city  represent  it  as  a  magnificent  array 
of  stone  and  marble.  Of  course,  such 
materials  did  abound.  It  was  the 
usage  of  the  architects  to  construct  the 
facades  of  the  palaces  and  villas  of  mar- 


As  matter  of  fact,  brick  building  was 
greatly    in    excess    of    stonework    and 
structure  of   marble.     The  Bricks  also 
aqueducts,    palaces,   villas,  p/oy^e^ iTikd- 
baths,     and      temples      of  ing  edifices. 
Rome  were  nearly  all  built  of  brick  so 
far  as  their  principal   parts  were    con- 
cerned.    If  we  glance   at  the  ruins  of 
the  Eternal  City  we  shall  find  a  few  col- 
umns and  friezes  of  marble  or  granite, 
but  no  more.     Some   of  the  remaining 
ancient  buildings    are    of   a    variety   of 
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stone  called  travertine ;  but  the  prevail- 
ing ruin  is  of  brick.  Of  the  stone  just 
referred  to,  the  travertine,  the  Coliseum 
■was  built,  as  was  also  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian.  The  temple  of  Fortuna  Viri- 
lis  was  of  the  same  material,  and  so  were 
those  famous  ancient  bridges  which 
spanned  the  Tiber.  The  columns  of 
the  Pantheon,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, are  of  hiarble,  as  are  also  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  arches  of  Titus  and 
Constantine.  The  two  great  columns 
of  Trajan  and  of 
M  arcus  Aurelius  are 
also  of  marble  ;  but 
the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  was  con 
structed,  in  all  its 
major  parts,  of 
bricks.  The  Pan 
theon,  too,  with  the  (3^ 
exceptionof  the  col 
onnade,  was  built 
of  the  same  mate 
rial,  as  were  also  the 
temples  of  Peace, 
of  Venus,  and  of 
Minerva. 

Many  times  the 
walls,  and  especial- 
ly the  fronts  of  the 
edifices,  were  faced 
with  marble  or  freestone  from  the  Italian 
quarries.     The  great  baths 

City  walls  and        ^  .  *= 

many  villas  of       to   which  we  referred    on 

brick  structure.  ,  .  , , 

a  preceding  page — the 
magnificent  thermae  of  Titus,  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  of  Diocletian — were  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  citv  walls,  those 
altcs  viccnia  Roince  of  A'ergil,  were  not  of 
stone,  but  of  brick.  The  splendid  villa 
of  Hadrian  and  that  of  ^Maecenas  at  Tiv- 
oli  were  of  the  same  material,  and  so 
also  in  general  were  the  palaces  of  the 
Roman  emperors  and  the  homes  of  the 
patricians,  whether  for  permanent  resi- 


dence in  the  cit}-  or  at  the  suminer  re- 
sorts on  the  coast.  The  exhumations  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  have  shown 
us  the  style  of  building  prevalent  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.  The  houses 
are  constructed  of  alternate  double 
courses  of  brick  and  of  stone  or  lava. 

In  short,  everywhere  throughout 
Italy  there  was  an  adaptation  of  vari- 
ous native  materials,  and  particularly  of 
burnt  bricks  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing.     So   that   the  same   variety  which 


TEMPLE   OP   FORTUNA   VIRILIS   AND   HOUSE   OF   RIENZI. 
Drawn  by  H.  Cleiget.  from  a  photograph. 


appeared  in  the  buildings  themselves — 
the  same  extension  of  the  principles  of 
architecture  from  palaces,  temples,  and 
tombs  to  the  abodes  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, to  aqueducts,  roads,  walls,  and  in- 
deed all  manner  of  structure — was  no- 
ticeable correlativeh'  in  the  variety  of 
materials  which  the  Romans  employed 
in  their  edifices. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the 
tangible  life  of  the  Roman  people  was 
the  element  of  persistency,  of  durability, 
of  resistance  to  the  assaults  of  hazard 
and  time.      From  the  earliest   ao-es  the 
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Romans  took  counsel  of  the  conditions  of 
perpetuity.  The  things  fragile  were 
contemned  by  the  race ; 
only  the  things  massive 
and  strong  were  chosen  and 
admired.  Among  the  devices  invented 
by  men  for  giving  solidity  and  durability 
to    structure,   none  have  surpassed    the 


Durability  the 
predominant 
feature  of  Ro- 
man structure 


ception  of  the  displacement  of  the  stat- 
ues of  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Roman 
race  from  the  niches  of  the  dome  and 
the  setting  ttp  in  their  stead  of  the  stat- 
ues of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Church, 
little  alteration  may  be  discovered  in  any 
part  from  the  conditions  in  which  the 
temple  stood  in  the  days  of  its  erection. 


1ACA.DE  OF  THE  PANTHEON 


methods  employed  by  the  architects  of 
Rome.  In  no  other  country — not  even 
in  Egypt — can  the  traveler  so  well  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  ancient  world  as  in  the  former 
seats  of  Roman  power.  The  best  pre- 
served monument  of  antiquity  is  the 
Pantheon,  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
There  it  stands  as  in  the  first  days  of 
its  Augustan  grandeur.      With  the  ex- 


Nearly  nineteen  centuries  have  beaten 
upon  it  without  visible  effect.  It  is  still 
the  Pantheon^— pride  of  ancient  Rome. 

"  Simjile,  erect,  severe,  austere,  subliine — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 

From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time." 

It  is  possible  that  the  severe  spirit  of 
the  Roman  race  was  reflected  in  atiother 
characteristic  of  architecture.  The 
Greeks    avoided  the    circular    form    in 
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their  buildings.  Very  rarely  in  the 
ground  plan  of  Greek  structures,  perhaps 
never  outside  of  theaters  and  other  build- 
The  circular         iugs  designed  for  the  audi- 

form  in  building  ^^^^.:^^^^  ^^.  ^J^g  public  gamcS, 
cultivated  by  -t  to  ' 

tiie  Romans.  (Jq  we  find  the  circle.  But 
in  Roman  architecture  there  was  a  grow- 
ing preference  for  this  form.  Such 
preference  Avas  a  departure  from  all  the 


to  this  principle  we  add  the  absence  of 
the  arch,  we  may  discover  the  necessity 
for  the  column  as  the  uni- 

Greeks  prefer 
versal    means      of     support,    the  rectangular 
TTT      1  1  J 1        T~.  plan  for  edifices. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Ro- 
mans,   if    possibly   they   did  not     intro- 
duce, at   least   adopted    the   arch   as  an 
element  of  structure.    This  enabled  them 
to  reduce  the  number  of  columns  and  to 


ARCH  or  f  ON-^T  ^M  I\F    WD  COLISEUM  —From   Mt^a   ,,te  of   itt 


old  practices  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  in 
general  froin  the  practices  of  the  East. 
Egypt  had  no  circular  structures.  They 
were  wanting  in  iVssyria.  Nineveh, 
Susa,  Persepolis — none  of  the  great  ruins 
of  the  Eastern  world  presented  such 
forms  of  building. 

We  have  shown  the  strong  prefei-ence 
of  the  Greek  architects  for  the  rectangle 
as  the  ground  plan  of  their  edifices.      If 


make  the  arch  a  means  of  support.  In 
general,  the  beholder  may  note  a  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  miilticol- 
unmar  appearance  of  classical  Greek 
buildings  and  the  more  open  effect  in 
Roman  structures  produced  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  colonnade. 

It  was  an  extension  of  this  principle 
that  led  to  the  Roman  preference  for 
circular   buildings — not,  indeed,  to  the 
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rejection  of  the  rectangular  form,  but 
merely  to  an  architectural  variation. 
The  temple  of  Venus,  in  Rome,  had  a  cir- 
striking  exam-  cular  domc.  The  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  was  also 
circular,  having  a  diam- 
eter of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The 
Pantheon  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 


pie  of  circular 
building  at 
Rome. 


types.  These  buildings  were  usually,  in 
the  better  ages  of  Roman  architecture, 
of  extreme  solidit3^  Many  of  them  sur- 
vil>«  in  tolerable  perfection  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Those  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum  have  been  uncovered  and  found 
in  tolerable  perfection.  The  Romans, 
like    the   Greeks,  availed  themselves   of 


IN  IKRIOR  OF  THFsRM.E.— Drawn  by  H.  Clergrt.  In 


examples  of  this  form  of  structure.  The 
beautiful  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  is  de- 
scribed in  Byron's  verse  as  a  stern  round 
tower  of  other  days.  The  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  now  the  Castle  of  Sant'  An- 
gelo,  though  rectangular  in  the  ground 
plan  is  a  circular  edifice.  The  theaters 
and  amphitheaters  were  copied  from 
those  of  Greece,  though  greatly  expand- 
ed, enlarged,  and  varied  from  the  original 


the  hillside  as  the  best  situation  for  their 
theaters,  but  instead  of  cutting  the  struc- 
ture, as  did  the  Greeks,  from  the  native 
rock,  the  Romans  excavated  and  then 
built. 

Throughout  the  empire  the  remains 
of  such  edifices  are  frequent.  No  Ro- 
man city  was  perfect  without  its  theater. 
The  traveler  notes  the  outlines  of  such 
buildings  not  onlv  in  Italv,  but  in  France 
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and  Sicily,  and  indeed  in  every  land  over 
which  the  authority  and  civilization  of 
Rome  were  extended.  They  are  found 
Abundance  of  at  Veroua,  at  Pola,  Taor- 
ferr;'amphuhe-  mina,  at  Arles,  and  in  many 
ater  of  Nimes.  other  imperial  cities.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  amphitheaters,  which 
were  of  great  size.  That  of  Verona  has 
dimensions  of  four  hundred  and  four  by 
five  hundred  feet.  At  Nimes,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  the  old  Roman  amphitheater  is 
still  in  such  preservation  that  public 
shows  are  celebrated  in  it  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Caesars.' 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noted 
relative  to  Roman  architecture  viewed  as 
Wonder  excited   an  iudcx  of  the  gcuius  and 

sfrucZrTinan       Spirit  of    the  people.       This 

unscientific  age.  ig  the  herculean  character 
of  many  of  the  works  which  were  under- 
taken and  generally  completed  by  the 
builders  of  the  Roman  race.  In  esti- 
mating such  enterprises  we  must  ever 
make  allowance  for  the  character  of  the 
age  with  respect  to  scientific  learning. 
Be  it  ever  remembered  that  science  had 


'  Historically  considered,  the  amphitheater  at 
Nimes  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  France, 
if  not  in  Western  Europe.  Its  estimated  capacity 
for  spectators  was  twenty-three  thousand.  When 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  they  made  a 
lodgment  in  the  structure  and  converted  it  into  a 
fortress.  Afterwards  the  Saracens  did  the  same.  It 
was  one  of  their  strongholds  in  the  defense  of  the 
country  against  the  Franks.  During  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  fortress,  but  after  the  Cru- 
sades it  began  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  the 
peasants.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  place  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  an  examination  by  a  commission  revealed  the 
fact  that  nearly  two  thousand  persons  had  established 
themselves  within  the  amphitheater  as  a  home.  In 
1809  it  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants  by  order  of  the 
prefect  of  the  department,  and  in  1858  it  was  repaired 
and  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original 
condition.  From  that  time  forth  the  original  arena 
has  remained  a  place  of  public  amusement,  and,  as  has 
been  said  in  the  text,  has  been  recently  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  sports  and  as  a  seat  of  fairs  for  the 
people  of  Languedoc. 


not  yet  appeared  as  a  guide  to  the  endeavor 
of  man.  Take  mathematics  as  an  exam- 
ple. Without  a  knowledge  of  mechan- 
ics, of  physics,  of  the  calculus,  of  physi- 
cal apparatus  such  as  the  theodolite,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  mathematical 
formulae  of  surveying  and  engineering, 
how  could  a  great  aqueduct  be  construct- 
ed, or  a  great  highway  be  carried  with 
precision  for  a  hundred  miles?  How 
could  the  strength  of  building  materials 
be  estimated,  or  accurate  proportions  be 
determined  in  the  plans  of  palaces 
and  temples?  The  engineering  of  the 
times  must  have  been  empirical — the  re- 
sult of  practice  and  observation,  and  of 
laws  the  mathematical  meaning  of  which 
was  not  apprehended. 

Still  greater  is  the  wonder  when  we 
come  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
times  of  the  Roman  repub-  The  laws  of  na- 
lic   men    knew  nothing  of  ture  ^"^nown 

o  to  the  n:ien  of 

the  subordination  of  force.  Rome. 
What  we  call  "  the  laws  of  nature  "  were 
as  much  a  riddle  as  the  visage  of  the 
sphinx.  It  is  virtually  impossible  for 
men  at  the  present  day  to  realize  the 
condition  of  men  in  an  age  when  the 
application  of  the  simple  mechanical 
powers  such  as  the  lever  and  the  wheel 
marked  the  extreme  limit  of  the  domin- 
ion of  man  over  the  forces  of  the  natural 
world.  In  such  an  age  steam  was  a 
vapor.  Even  the  gravitating  power  of 
water  and  its  ready  action  in  titrning 
wheels  had  not  been  discovered.  In 
this  direction  the  capricious  wind  bear- 
ing upon  the  outspread  sail  was  the  limit 
of  the  application  of  power. 

Not  a  single  explosive  was  known   to 
the  men  of  Rome.     In  fact,  no  part   of 
that  multifarious  scientific  Their  want  of 
apparatus    by   which    man  rdgehetine°nT'" 

now    so    easily    seizes   lipon    our  admiration. 

and  controls  the  forces  of  physical  na- 
ture had  been  discovered  or  applied  in 
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the  age  when  Cicero  thundered  against 
the  oppressor  of  Africa,  or  when  Julius 
came  and  saw  and  conquered.  How, 
then,  could  the  monster  works  of  Rome 
have  been  prosecuted  to  a  successful  is- 
sue ?  In  all  parts  of  Italy  and  throughout 
the  broad  and  wild  domains  of  Western 
Europe,  even  across  the  British  islands, 
were  drawn  the  straight,  white  lines  of 
those  great  military  roads  that  rang  un- 
der the  iron  tread  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 


session  of  explosives,  the  tremendous 
thoroughfares  carried  out  from  Rome 
through  all  Southern  Italy,  to  the  Adri- 
atic on  the  east,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Po  on  the  north,  thence  across  Greece 
to  Philippi  beyond  the  mountains, 
through  France,  and  to  the  limits  of 
Western  Europe,  were — when  viewed 
correlatively  to  the  scientific  attainments 
of  the  age — works  in  comparison  with 
which  the  tunnels  of  Mont  Ccni'!  ^nd  the 


nRID(;E  OF  SANT'  ANGELO,  WITH  ST.  I'E  I  KR'S  IN  THE  BACKGROUND. 


and  to  the  present  day  the  lines  are 
still  discoverable.  Earthworks  and 
walls,  aqueducts  and  highways,  sewers 
and  bridges,  the  proportions  and  extent 
of  which  might  well  stagger  the  courage 
of  the  best  engineers  and  architects  of 
modern  times,  were  undertaken  with  an 
energy  and  completed  with  a  perfection 
which  has  not  been  equaled  by  the 
works  of  any  other  race  of  men.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  absence  of  mathe- 
matical tables,  of  physical  science,  of 
geographical  knowledge,  and  of  the  pos- 


Hoosac,  the  canals  of  Suez  and  Panama, 
the  bridge  6ver  East  river,  and  even  the 
Pacific  railway  itself  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

There  was  thus    introduced  into  the 
architecture    of    Rome    an    element    of 

practicality,      of    utility,     of    The  Roman  race 

value,  as  well  as  of  durabil-  f/^^f^J'Sf =^- 
ity  and  perfection  of  struc-  ■world, 
ture.  It  were  not  far  wide  of  the  truth 
to  ascribe  to  the  Roman  people  the  in- 
troduction of  practicality  into  the  world. 
We  have  noticed  the  absence  of  the  ideal 
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quality  in  the  race.  The  presence  of 
the  practical  quality  may  be  insisted  on 
and  emphasized.  In  this  respect  again 
the  Romans  are  brought  into  compari- 
son with  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  latter  went  as  far  as  commercial 
utilitarianism.  Thus  also  did  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  Greeks.  It  was  what  may 
be  called  the  adaptations  of  intercourse 
which  were  present  among  the  nations 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  They 
sailed  abroad  and  traded  on  the  coasts. 
But  Rome  carried  the  principle  inland, 
and  amplified  it  among  the  people.  She 
carried  it  into  the  arts,  and  exemplified 
it  in  all  of  her  industries.     The  whole 


physical  apparatus  of  her  civilization 
was  an  exponent  of  the  practical  ele- 
ment in  the  Roman  constitution,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  idea  of  utility  dominant 
over  the  refined  concepts  of  an  intellec- 
tual life.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  even 
the  great  Romans  of  the  last  century  of 
the  republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
amassed,  when  luxury  and  ease  had 
come  in,  when  the  learning  of  the  Greeks 
had  been  copied  and  imitated  in  every 
part,  could  be  drawn  aside  from  those 
practical  commonplace  pursuits  which 
the  ancestors  of  the  race  had  followed,  or 
could  be  brought  by  discipline  to  prefer 
the  pursuits  of  intellectual  greatness. 


Chapter  LXV.— Religion  oe   the  Roivians. 
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MONG  a  people  consti- 
tuted as  the  Romans 
it  was  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  ascendency  of 
ideas.  Beliefs  that 
had  no  practical  dem- 
onstration in  the 
everj'day  life  of  the  people  suffered 
decline  and  became  extinct  in  the  Ro- 
man mind.  Thus  in  course  of  time  did 
nearly  all  of  the  religious  and  super- 
stitious ideas  which  had  prevailed  in 
early  Rome  pass  away  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
among  any  other  people  the  maintenance 
of  the  ancient  beliefs  and  practices  was 
so  factitious  and  mechanical  as  among 
the  Romans  in  the  ages  of  their  power 
and  grandeur. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages, 
devoted  to  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  race,  that  the  tem- 
ples continued,  as  they  had  been  in  early 
ages,  the  highest  expression  of  the  build- 
ino;  skill  of  the  Roman  architects.     The 


relative  rank   and   importance  of   such 
structures  was  maintained  to  the  close 
of  the  republican  regime,  but  not  longer. 
Already  before  that  epoch  Beia.xation  of 
the  hold    of    all    religious  -^^t^Z^^l, 
ideas  upon  the  minds  and  Roman  race, 
dispositions  of  the  people  had  begun  to 
relax ;   and  after  the   institution  of  the 
empire  the  process  was  accelerated  un- 
til the  old  religious  bonds  were  entirely 
loosed.     The    Pantheon,    coincident   in 
time  with  the  beginning  of  the  imperial 
era,  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Roman 
race  to  maintain  the  grandeur  and  reality 
of  the  ancient  paganism. 

It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  go  back 
to  first  principles  and  review  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Roman  system  primitive  Latin 
of  religion.  Perhaps  the  ™na?pow.' 
word  system  ought  to  be  ^''s- 
dropped,  inasmuch  as  the  first  practices 
of  the  race  were  so  few  and  simple  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  that  name.  The  Latin 
and  Umbro-Sabellian  tribes  brought 
with    them    into    the    West    .some  frag- 
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ments  of  the  religious  notions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  old  Aryan  race;  but  they 
were  not  many;  not  elaborate.  Vergil 
had  the  penetration  to  discern  the  primi- 
tive condition.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
shipwrecked  folks  of  Priam,  to  whom  he 
assigns  the  founding  of  the  Latin  race, 
he  notices  the  religious  emblems  which 


Olympian  worship.  On  the  contrary,^ 
there  are  found  in  those  shiploads  of 
what  may  be  called  the  seed  corn  of  the 
Roman  race  only  two  simple  emblems  of 
religion.  These  were  the  famous  Lares 
and  the  Penates,  the  names  of  which 
have  reverberated  through  all  the  songs 
and  stories  of  the  Latin  races. 


ROMAN  CONCEPT  OF  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  RACE.— .ENEAS  AND  AGAMEMNON. 


they  brought  with  them  to  the  Lavinian 
coast.  True  enough,  he  puts  into  the 
prayers  of  ^neas — much  given  to 
prayer — something  of  the  phraseology 
of  the  Greeks.  He  makes  him  address 
the  Olympian  gods  in  appeals  which  are 
truly  Hellenic  in  their  form  and  manner, 
but  the  treasures  of  the  sea-shattered 
ships  of  the  Trojan  fugitives  do  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  symbols  peculiar  to  the 


If  we  look  intently  at  the  Lares  and 
the  Penates  of  the  old  folk  of  Latium, 
we  shall   find   them  to  be  ,  ^ 

Origin  and  of- 

the  symbols  of  a  very  sim-  flees  of  the  an- 

^  -  .^  -  -     -    cestral  Penates. 

pie  and  easily  apprehended 
religion.  In  common  with  the  other 
Aryan  tribes,  the  Romans  discovered 
the  living  forces  of  the  natural  world ; 
but  there  were  only  certain  of  those 
forces  which  affected  their  sympathy  and 
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interest.  These  they  raised  at  a  very- 
early  date,  by  the  same  mythologizing 
process  which  the  Greeks  had  so  elabo- 
rately employed,  to  the  rank  of  divine 
powers,  or  deities.  But  Roman  sympa- 
thies were  not  at  first  drawn  forth  to  the 
greater  processes  and  aspects  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  We  have  insisted  upon 
the  evolution  of  the  household  as  a  pe- 
culiarly Roman  phenomenon.  Since  the 
house  and  the  family  became  the  cen- 
ters of  Roman  affection  and  interest, 
the  man  of  Latium  sought  to  gather 
about  his  household  those  divine  powers 
which  were  auspicious  to  its  preserva- 
tion. These  powers  he  personified  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Penates.  They 
were  his  household  gods.  They  be- 
longed to  the  same  rank  of  beings  as  the 
nymphs  and  satyrs  and  fauns  which  the 
Greek  imagination  had  turned  loose  in 
the  woods  and  valleys  and  by  the  river 
banks.  In  such  a  category  of  beings  the 
Romans  felt  little  interest ;  but  in  his 
Penates,  those  divine  beings  that  hovered 
over  his  hearth  and  house,  he  found 
sympathy  and  comfort  and  protection. 

Closely  associated  with  these  were  the 
Lares,  that  is,  "the  Lords" — for  so  the 
The  Lares,  or       word  is  interpreted.   It  were 

Lords;  "  evo- 
lution of  the         difficult      to     discover     the 

household  "wor-  .  ^  -      .  -   . 

ship.  precise    genealogy  of    this 

class  of  deities.  They  were  in  large 
measure  peculiar  to  the  Roman  race. 
The  Lords  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  the  souls  of  those  de- 
parted heroes  from  whom  the  Latin 
stirp  had  been  derived.  It  was  a  true 
ancestral  worship,  very  like  one  feature 
of  the  cult  of  Egypt,  and  identical  in  its 
leading  features  with  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors as  practiced  by  the  Chinese  and 
other  Orientals  of  the  present  day. 

No  doubt  the  sy.stem  began  in  the 
simple  veneration  of  the  child  for  its 
father.     That  the  household  should  be 


greatly  shocked  in  the  event  of  the 
father's  death  is  a  human  characteristic 
so  simple  as  to  require  no  interpreta- 
tion. In  such  a  catastrophe  the  excite- 
ment of  the  filial  affections  would  easily 
lead  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  departed 
parent.  The  subjective  state  would  be 
changed  from  simple  veneration  to  ac- 
tual worship.  This  disposition  and 
practice  the  Latin  race  brought  with  it 
to  the  West ;  and  the  strong  family  tie, 
the  preponderance  of  the  household 
over  every  other  element  in  Roman  life, 
led  to  the  perpetuation  and  development 
of  the  Laric  form  of  worship,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  proper  ceremonial  for 
its  observance.  The  memory  and  the 
presence  of  the  Penates  and  the  Lares 
were  constantly  enforced  in  the  Roman 
home  by  the  effigies  of  the  good  powers 
unseen,  which  hovered  over  that  focus 
of  Roman  life.  On  every  rustic  fire- 
board,  in  every  peasant's  home,  were 
seen  the  little  images  which  attested  the 
disposition  of  the  Roman  people  to  adore 
their  progenitors  and  their  faith  in  the 
guardian  spirits  which  protected  the 
hearthstone  from  sacrilege  and  the 
house  itself  from  the  malignant  powers 
that  prowled  about  the  world. 

It  is  probable  that  for  hundreds  of 
years  after  the  settleinent  of  the  Aryan 
tribes  in  Central  Italy  their  Olympian  pa- 
religion  had  this  extent,  l^^^^^^the 
and  no  more.  It  might  be  primitive  race, 
difficult  to  find  any  historical  evidence 
that  the  Olympian  system  of  pagan- 
ism was  at  this  epoch  of  development 
even  known  west  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
house  worship  was  a  simple  practice.  It 
coincided  with  the  temper  of  the  primi- 
tive Latini  and  with  the  dispositions  of 
their  descendants  until  what  time  for- 
eign intercourse  brought  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  more  ornate  and  elaborate 
system  of  religious  faith. 
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In  the  mythical  ages,  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of    the    republic,   it 

Koman  religion 

a  function  of        might  be  said  that   every 

family  and  state,    -r,  i  i 

Roman  house  was  a  place 
of  worship.   It  had  its  altar.   The  father  of 


the  household  officiated.  The  religious 
ceremonial  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  part 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  primitive  Roman 


peasant  and  of  the  citizen  as  well.  The 
adoration  of  the  Lares  and  the  Penates 
was  sincere  and  universal.  The  cere- 
monial was  not  at  the  first  detached  in 
any  measure  from  the  home  administra- 
tions. This  circumstance  brings 
us  to  consider  one  of  the  remark- 
able features  of  the  private  and 
the  public  life  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. This  is  that  they  never  in 
any  period  of  their  development 
regarded  religion  as  a  distinct 
instittition  of  society.  It  was 
simpl}^  2i.  function  of  society,  and 
not  an  independent  organic  ele- 
ment. 

Something  of  the  same  dispo- 
sition had   been  shown    among 
the  Greeks,   but  it  worsiiip  of  the 
remained    for    the  f^trortL 

Romans    to   form  a    and  Romans. 

religious  concept  which  made 
the  worship  of  the  gods  an  office 
and  not  an  institution  in  society. 
The  principle  had  a  double  man- 
ifestation, first  in  its  relation  to 
the  people  of  Old  Rome,  and  af- 
terwards in  its  connection  with 
the  Roman  state.  In  Old  Rome 
religion  was  simply  a  function  of 
the  family.  As  we  have  said,  the 
father,  afterwards  the  paterfa- 
milias, was  the  priest.  There  was 
no  separate  order  established.  It 
required  time  and  transforma- 
tion to  call  forth  a  member  of 
society  with  the  particular  right 
and  duty  of  performing  religious 
ceremonies. 

This  led  to  the  second  aspect, 
in  which,  under  the  republic, 
religion  became  a  function  of 
the  state  just  as  it  had  been  a 
function  of  the  household  in  the  primitive 
ages.  The  public  faith,  whether  as  a. 
system  of  belief    or    as  organized  into 
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form  and  ceremony,  never  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence  under  the  aiispices  of 
Evolution  of  the  the  Roman  race.  The  whole 
PontifexMaxi-     gystcm  was  functional  and 

mus  and  his  -' 

successor.  dependent.     This    fact    is 

particularly  noticeable  in  the  character 
of  the  Roman  priesthood,  or  more  prop- 
erly the  character  of  the  Roman  priests 
— for  there  was  never  a  priesthood  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Every  Roman 
priest  was  an  officer  of  the  state.  It  was 
his  duty,  true  enough,  properly  to  per- 
form the  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, but  he  was  merely  an  officer  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  lictor  and  the 
praetor  and  the  tribune  of  the  people 
were  officers.  The  idea  of  his  possessing 
an  independent  right  and  of  his  be- 
ing a  member  of  an  independent  or- 
der in  society  never  entered  the 
Roman  mind;  nor  was  any  such  claim 
ever  absurdly  advanced  by  the  priests 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  universal 
understanding  and  sentiment  of  society. 
No  sooner  will  the  student  of  history 
have  firmly  grasped  the  principle  here  set 
forth  than  he  will  perceive  by  glancing 
to  the  future  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
close  association  of  Christianity  with  the 
iraperial  government  of  Rome.  Aye, 
further  on,  we  can  perceive  how,  when 
that  imperial  government  shall  be  shat- 
tered by  the  assaults  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, the  Pontifex  Maximus,  under  his 
new  title  of  Bifehop  of  Rome,  will  natu- 
rally remain  as  the  head  of  secular  soci- 
ety. He  will  be,  under  the  working  of 
ethnic  laws,  the  remaining  pillar  of  the 
ancient  state.  Him  the  barbarians,  for 
religious  and  superstitious  reasons,  will 
not  attack  and  dethrone.  Him  they  will 
suffer  to  survive  in  the  wreck  of  Rome ; 
and  in  him,  partly  by  his  own  assump- 
tions and  partly  out  of  the  logic  of  the 
situation,  will  spring  and  grow,  in  the 
same   consciousness,    the    germs  of   the 


new  secular  and  religious  society  of 
Southern  Europe.  But  he  will — such  is 
the  law  and  working  of  human  nature — 
be  careful  that  in  the  new  order  the  re- 
ligious power  shall  advance  its  claim  to 
supremacy  and  domination  over  the  civil 
and  political  organizations  of  incipient 
Europe.      Hence  the  Papacy. 

As  the  tribal  Latini  were  transformed 
into  Roman  citizens,  as  Rome  the  city 
became  Rome  the  state,  Ancient  Aiba- 
the  simple  religion  of  the  ^Ted^^^S^n^w 
^Albanian  fathers  began  forms, 
also,  chiefly  by  the  infections  of  foreign 
influence,  to  take  on  new  aspects,  to  en- 


KOMA\    ALTAr 
Drawn  by  V.  Froer. 

large  its  Pantheon,  and  elaborate  its 
ceremonies.  It  is  said  that  about  thirty 
divine  beings  were  believed  in  by  the 
Romans  of  the  mythical  ages.  But 
all  the  ideal  and  practical  parts  of  the 
early  faith  had  remained  a  simple  sys- 
tem that  might  be  grasped  and  believed 
in  even  by  Latin  shepherds  and  Sabine 
farmers. 

With  the  extension    of  her  acquaint- 
ance among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
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PRIESTESS  OF  VESTA.— From  the  painting  by  E.  Bume-Jo 


and  with  the  beginnings 
t)f  the  intercourse  of  Rome 
with  the  Athenian  Greeks, 
tlie  Olympian  hierarchy  was 
imported  and  set  down  in 
Italy.  It  is  probably  true 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
recollection  of  this  system — 
a3'e,  possibly  its  acceptance 
b)'  the  Romans  —  must  be 
carried  back  to  Mythology  of 

41  r  ^ •      the  Greeks  im- 

the  ages  of  mi-  portedmto 
gration,  when  ^*^^y- 
the  Graeco-Italic  race  was 
still  in  unity.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  the  Romans  in  the 
first  ages  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Italy  introduced  and 
cultivated  no  other  than  the 
simple  home  religion  suitable 
for  the  household  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  unideal  and  unim- 
aginative character  of  the 
people.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  when  the  Olympian 
hierarchy  was  instituted  in 
the  West  the  Romans  ever 
understood  it.  The  new 
system  was  showy,  elaborate, 
spectacular ;  and  the  Romans 
were  not  insensible  to  these 
qualities.  So  the  primitive 
religion  opened  out  into  a 
mythological  paganism  very 
like  the  theology  of  the 
Greeks. 

From  this  time  forth  the 
religious  system  of  Rome  be- 
came a  huge  formality.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  during  the 

last      two        Cen-  The  religion  of 

,        •         „j:  ii the  Romans  be- 

tunes  of  the  re-  eomesahuge 

public    and     Un-  formality. 

der  the  imperial  regime  the 
Romans  were  in  anywise 
morally    restrained    by    the 
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■dogmas  and  precepts  of  their  faitli. 
There  was  an  observance  of  religious 
forms  on  all  public  occasions,  and  in 
every  crisis  of  society  the  priest  had  an 
important  part.  A  large  number  of 
officers  were  set  apart  by  the  senate  or 
by  election  for  the  service  of  the  temples 
and  the  general  duties  of  the  national 
religion,  but  it  was  a  showy  formalism, 
devoid  of  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
fathers  of  Rome  had  worshiped  at  their 
local  altars. 

Every  god    in    these    days — and  the 

name  of  the  gods  was  legion — had  his 

temple  and  shrine.     Each 

TheFlamens  ^      .  . 

and  priestly  col-   had  liis  retinue  of  priests, 

leges  of  Rome.  ,  i  .  ■, 

who,     as    we    have     said, 


were  civil  officers  of  the  state  appointed 
to  the  work  of  religion.  The  priesthood 
of  each  deity  constituted  a  college,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  a  high  priest, 
called  the  Flamen.  His  name  signified 
"the  kindler,"  or  "the  blower,"  for  it 
was  his  duty  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the 
altar  and  to  see  that  it  was  kept  perpetu- 
ally burning.  The  priests  of  the  major 
gods,  who  had  of  course  been  honored 
with  the  greater  temples,  were  more 
numerous  and  important.  The  worship 
•of  the  Roman  Jupiter  was  in  some  sense 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  system.  His 
chief  priest  was  the  Flamen  Dialis,  whose 
appointment  was  for  life,  and  who  held 
a  position  of  high  honor  in  the  state. 
The  discipline  which  usage  had  indi- 
cated for  the  government  of  his  life  was 
■especially  severe,  reminding  one  of  the 
rules  by  which  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
was  governed. 

In  common  with  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Greeks — we  might  say,  in  common  with 
Women  admit-  all  the  Westcm  Aryans — 
tfo'n Tn^e'igroSr  the  Romans  admitted  worn- 
"*^®-  en  to  participation  in  the 

rites  of  religion.  But  this  principle  was 
not    of   universal    application.      In    the 


worship  of  Vesta,  who  was  the  guardian 
divinity  of  the  house  and  home,  the 
ministrations  of  women  were  freely  ad- 
mitted. This  cult  lay  close  alongside 
of  the  primitive  faith  of  the  race.  It 
was  deep  down  under  the  traditions  on 
which  the  Olympians  had  come  in  and 
overshadowed  the  native  gods.  Six 
virgins  were  consecrated  to  attend  the 
sacred  fires  on  the  altars  of  Vesta.  They 
must  be  selected  from  the  noblest  fami- 
lies in  all  Rome.  They  must  be  chaste 
as  the  driven  snow.  Their  term  of  ser- 
vice lasted  for  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  the  strictest  regard  was  had  to  the 
purity  of  the  vestal's  life.  She  must 
remain  a  virgin,  and  guard  her  chastity 
with  the  utmost  care.  One  might  sup- 
pose that  this  constituted  a  true  order  of 
priesthood — a  religious,  as  distinguished 
from  a  civil,  order;   but  not  so. 

There  was  in  Rome  a  company  of  re- 
ligious officers,  called  the  pontifices, 
whose     original      appoint- 

'^  ^-^  Evolution  of  the 

ment  was  as  distinctly  secu-  pontifical  office ; 

,  ii      i     j:  J.1       1  •    i.  /T>       the  Maximus. 

lar  as  that  of  the  lictors.  i  o 
them,  however,  was  assigned  the  gen- 
eral care  of  the  religious  worship  of  the 
city.  It  was  their  duty  to  see  that  all 
ceremonials  were  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditional  forms  and 
usages.  This  college  of  priests  had 
been  in  the  first  place  constituted  as  a 
sort  of  street  commission,  the  duties  of 
which  had  special  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  and  crossings.  They 
were  the  civil  engineers  of  Rome.  The 
two  Latin  words  pons,  "abridge,"  and 
faccre,  "  to  make,"  gave  the  elements  of 
the  word  pontifices.  They  were  the 
bridgebuilders  of  primitive  Rome ;  and 
bridgebuilding  and  the  care  of  the 
national  religion  were  duties  not  incom- 
patible in  the  hands  of  the  same  officers 
— so  said  the  judgment  of  Rome. 

At    the    head    of    the    pontifical    col- 
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lege  was  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  the 
principal  religious  officer  of  the  state. 
He  was  the  bridgebuilcler-iii-chief,  and 
also  the  high  priest  of  Rome.  It  was  to 
him  that  the  superintendence  of  the 
vestal  virgins  was  assigned — from  which 
circumstance  we  may  see  clearly  the  com- 
plete intermingling  of  secular  and  reli- 
gious functions  in  the  Roman  polity. 


VESTAL  SERVICE   IN   THE  TEMPLE, 

We  may  here  pause  again  to  note  the 
strength  and  solidity  which  resulted 
strength  se-  fi'om  the  principles  of  gov- 
'Zt^lZ^r  ernment  just  described, 
secular.  The  fact  that  the  officers  of 

religion  received  their  appointment  from 
a  common  source  with  the  officers  of 
secular  society  bound  the  whole  system 
in  one.  The  priest  was  just  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  state  as  was  the  comes 
stabuli,  or  master  of  the  horse.  There 
was  thus  a  perfect   interlocking  of  the 


religious  and  civil  powers  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  to  Roman  society  that 
thing  which  Roman  society  always  de- 
manded, a  complete  unity  of  design  and 
purpose.  Over  every  subordinate  insti- 
tution rose  the  one  great  predominant 
idea  of  the  state.  The  senate  was  a 
part  of  the  state.  The  patrician  order 
was  a  part;  the  plebeians  were  a  part; 
the  familia,  by 
means  of  its  rela- 
tion with  the  gens, 
was  a  part;  the 
tribe  was  a  part, 
and  the  national  re- 
ligion was  a  part. 
No  organization  un- 
der the  Roman  the- 
ory of  society  pre- 
sumed to  contend 
with  the  state.  The 
elements  might  war 
with  each  other ;  but 
the  state  was  su- 
preme and  unassail- 
able. 

One  feature  of  the 
religious  belief  of 
the  Romans  strong- 
ly indicates  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  race 
and  its  close  associa- 
tion in  some  prim- 
itive age  with  the 
Persians  and  the  Hindus.  In  the  old  re- 
ligious faith  of  the  Roman  system  of  duai- 

.1  ,.  f  A-,^      ism  Indicates 

race  there  was  a  tmge  ot  du-  ^^^^^  ^^^-^ 
alism— a  shadow  of  that  be-  Iranians, 
lief  by  which  the  powers  of  evil  were  set 
over,  in  the  administration  of  the  world, 
against  the  powers  of  good.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  such  element  of  belief  ex- 
isted among  the  Greeks.  Nor  was  the 
same  to  be  discovered  among  the  later 
dogmas  which  were  accepted  at  Rome. 
But  in    the  mythical  ages  there  was  a 
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popular  faith  in  the  existence  of  evil 
deities  as  well  as  good.  The  Lares 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  souls  of  an- 
cestors ;  that  is,  of  those  good,  heroic 
ancestors  whose  spirits  still  hovered  in 
the  world,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
their  descendants.  But  over  against  the 
Lares  were  set  the  Lemures,  or  evil  spir- 
its, the  souls  of  the  ancient  bad,  who 
prowled  around  the  abodes  of  the  living 
to  work  out  their  malignant  spite  against 


In  the  use  of  this  term  Larvae  and  its 
application,  there  maybe  discovered  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Eastern  dogma  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls. 

="  Theory  of  the 

The  Larvae  may  be  regard-  Larva?  -,  the  cult 

1  ,,  J  1     J         1        disappears. 

ed  as  the  degraded,  ob- 
scure, and  ignominious  shapes  into  which 
the  evil  beings  of  the  past  had  been  forced 
down  by  the  power  of  fate,  and  in  which 
they  were  permitted  for  the  brief  season 
of  mortal  life  to  torment  and  afflict  the 


TYPES  OF  THE  PATRICIAN  ORDER.— Catilin 


mankind.  They  were  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  Devas  believed  in  by  the 
Iranians.  As  the  latter  were  the  ene- 
mies of  the  A/mras,  or  spirits  of  the 
good,  so  the  Lemures  were  the  enemies 
of  the  good  deities  of  the  Roman  race. 
Sometimes  the  name  Larvce  was  given 
to  the  Western  Devas.  Nor  is  it  known 
whether  the  Larvae  were  another  class 
of  beings  created  by  the  superstition,  or 
whether  they  were  merely  the  Lemures 
under  another  name. 
24 


sons  of  men.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, this  most  ancient  dualistic  feature 
of  the  Roman  faith  disappeared ;  and  it 
is  likely  that  a  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  of  Roman  belief  in 
the  times  of  republican  and  imperial 
grandeur  would  reveal  few  traces,  if  any, 
of  the  primitive  superstition  relative  to 
the  evil  deities. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  general 
supervision  which  the  pontifices  had 
over  all  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 
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As  officers,  they  determined  the  ortho- 

dox}',  both  objective  and  subjective,  of 

the   Roman  people.       We 

The  pontifices 

become  the  state  havc  also  Seen  how  the  same 
IS  oiians.  officers  had  civil  functions 

to  perform,  and  how,  indeed,  the  civil 
functions  were  prior  in  time  to  the 
religious  duties  that  were  afterwards 
attached  to  the  office.  By  the  stand- 
ard of  modern  times,  it  will  appear  al- 
most ludicrous  that  the  pontifices  had 
also  certain  literary  duties  to  which  they 
must  attend  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  were  the  custodians  of  the  public 
documents,  and  had  to  them  assigned  the 
duty  of  writing  the  annals  of  the  city. 
They  produced  and  kept  under  their  care 
the  archives  of  the  state,  and  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  state  as  the  historians  of 
current  events.  They  were  empowered 
to  regulate  the  calendar  and  to  fix  the 
time,  the  occasion,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  annual  festivals  to  which  custom 
or  the  acts  of  the  senate  had  given  rise. 
These  multiple  relations  of  the  Roman 
pontifical  officers  with  the  other  elements 
Interlocking  of  of  civil  socicty  wcrc  not 
st'^enSttTo'civii  peculiar,  but  were  in  strict 
society.  analogy  with    the    various 

functions  which  other  officers  of  the  state 
must  perform  under  the  existing  consti- 
tution. As  we  have  said  and  repeated, 
every  fiber  of  political,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious society  was  thus  interlocked  with 
every  other  fiber  in  a  unity  which  it  has 
required  centuries  completely  to  undo. 
Nor  may  we  truly  aver  that  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
people  has  been  entirely  undone  in  any 
civilized  state  of  Western  Europe  or  the 
New  World  into  which  the  legal  princi- 
ples of  Rome  have  once  entered. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  com- 
pelled, in  noticing  the  development  of 
every  nation  of  men,  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  superstitions  with  which  they 


have  been  afflicted.  When  we  consider 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  the  sublime 
regularity  of  all  the  proc- 

.  .      Superstition 

esses    of    the    physical    Uni-    originates  in  a 
11  i_  dread  of  nature. 

verse,  we  may  well  be  per- 
plexed to  account  for  those  irrational 
beliefs  relative  to  the  causes  and  reasons 
of  things  with  which  all  peoples  have 
been  vexed  in  the  early  ages  of  their  de- 
velopment. If  we  apply  right  reason  to 
the  problem,  we  shall  perhaps  discover 
that  the  bottom  principle  of  superstition 
is  found  in  the  dread  and  alarm  which 
primitive  man  must  needs  feel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  unexplained,  and  especially 
the  portentous  aspects  of  physical  na- 
ture. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  system  of 
worlds  that  the  regularity,  precision,  and 
beneficence  of  its  major  Major  aspects  of 
movements  are  more  easily  ty'^:^ZllT' 
discoverable  than  are  the  than  minor, 
laws  of  its  minor  details  and  processes. 
The  general  motions  and  laws  of  the 
planets  are  as  regular  and  uniform  as 
the  action  of  well-constructed  machinery. 
A  planet  is  more  easily  understood  than 
a  cloud.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
major  aspects  of  our  world.  The  sea- 
sons come  and  go  in  an  order  which  has 
never  been  disturbed  since  it  was  first 
observed  by  man.  So  also  the  succession 
of  day  and  night.  But  when  we  descend 
into  the  particulars  of  meteorology  we 
enter  a  domain  where  all  appears  to  be 
irregularity,  confusion,  chaos. 

To  the  present  day  science,  with  its 
keen  insight  into  natural  law  and  its 
firm  faith  in  uniformity,  science  stiu  un- 
has  not  been  able  to  stretch  f^:\:^fT.:L 

out      its     scepter    over     the    or  phenomena. 

cloud  land,  the  fog,  the  rain,  the  wind, 
the  dew,  or  any  of  the  details  of  the 
daily  visible  aspects  of  our  planet.  Yet 
it  was  with  these  very  minutiae  of  phys- 
ical nature  that  the  man  of  the  morning 
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was  involved  and  perplexed.  His  mind 
had  not  yet  risen  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  laws  by  which  universal  nature 
is  governed.  His  thought  was  constant- 
ly entangled  with  the  small  processes 
which  were  immediately  under  his  ob- 
servation. The  apparent  irregularity 
shown  in  these  led  him  to  think  that 
caprice  was  the  bottom  principle  of  na- 


dren  of  the  world,  plunged  suddenly  into 
the  darkness,  feel  instinctively  the  sense 
of  alarm.  With  a  very  Night  and  dark- 
little  agitation  they  cry  out  ^^^^.tl-^tT 
with  fright,  and  fly  from  beliefs, 
they  know  not  what.  The  darkness  has 
in  it  a  thousand  specters,  simply  because 
the  human  eye  can  not  reveal  the  reali- 
ties of  the  abyss.     Wherever  there  is  a 


HARUSPEX  OKFICIATING. -Drawn  by  P.  Beckert. 


ture.  With  this  idea  came  uncertainty; 
and  with  uncertainty  came  dread.  With 
dread  came  superstition.  Wherever 
fear  is,  there  will  be  some  effort  to 
escape  the  thing  feared — some  form 
of  superstitious  avoidance  of  impending 
or  possible  evil. 

So  simple  a  fact  as  the  night  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  dread  and 
consequent   superstition.     All  the    chil- 


shadow  there  is  a  form.  The  imagina- 
tion pictures  it  so.  The  primitive  races 
were  children.  Many  of  the  shadows 
which  haunt  the  modern  world  rested 
then  on  all  the  landscape  of  life.  Not 
only  the  night,  but  every  variety  of  ob- 
scure circumstance  which  was  noted  by 
the  old-time  folks  gave  them  a  sense  of 
dread ;  and  they  sought,  as  they  strug- 
gled and  groped  under  conditions  which 
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they  did  not  understand,  to  form  expla- 
nations and  to  devise  processes  by  which 
safety  might  be  secured  to  themselves 
and  their  descendants.  In  these  condi- 
tions we  may  catch  at  least  a  glimpse  of 
the  general  causes  which  promoted  the 
growth  of  superstitious  beliefs  among  all 
the  peoples  of  antiquity,  and  which  have 
prevented,  to  the  present  day,  the  en- 
tire clearing  of  the  human  mind  from 
the  influences  of  the  ancient  shadows. 

More  than  many  other  of  the  primi- 
tive peoples  were  the  Romans  the  sub- 
The  Romans  the  jccts  of  superstitiou.  Their 
most  supersti-      coarse,     Strong     intellects 

tious  of  ancient  '  ^ 

peoples.  (Ji(j     not     easily     discover 

in  the  natural  world  the  suggestions  of 
regularity,  and  gave  up  readily  to  the  do- 
minion of  chance.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition in  the  race  to  frame  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 
and  hence  there  has  been  no  true  myth- 
making  power  displayed  by  any  division 
of  the  Latin  peoples.  While  the  Greeks 
busied  themselves  with  the  creation  of 
elaborate  poetical  schemes  as  the  expres- 
sion of  their  beliefs  relative  to  the  as- 
pects and  processess  of  the  natural 
world,  the  Romans  were  unable  e^en  to 
imitate  or  understand  what  their  neigh- 
bors had  produced.  Such  beautiful 
myths  as  that  of  Daphne  fleeing  before 
her  lover  and  lord  around  the  world,  but 
returning  to  watch  at  his  dying  couch — 
story  of  the  Twilight  and  the  Sun — could 
never  be  transferred  to  Italy.  Such  ex- 
quisite vines  of  the  human  imagination 
could  not  grow  among  the  rough  stone 
walls  of  Roman  thought.  The  Alba- 
nian fathers  produced  some  myths; 
but  they  were  political  legends,  and 
not  interpretations  of  nature.  The 
stories  of  early  Rome  had  a  political  sig- 
nificance, and  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Roman  imagination  and  fancy  never  rose 
higher  than  the  poetry  of  politics. 


It  therefore  becomes  a  curious  inquiry 
to   consider   the    course  which    Roman 

superstition        must       needs    Roman  supersti- 

takeundertheexistingcon-  ^IZ^IulZ- 
ditions.  It  grew  not  into  nation, 
poetical  myths,  but  into  augury  and  div- 
ination. Augury  was  preeminently  a 
practical  science.  It  was  what  may  be 
called  applied  mythology.  Had  it  not 
been  practical,  it  would  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  prosaic  genius  of  Rome. 
But  because  it  professed  to  be  an  act- 
uality, because  it  offered  itself  to  the 
people  in  the  guise  of  a  benefit,  they 
accepted  it  as  such,  and  encouraged  the 
study  of  the  cult,  just  as  they  would 
have  promoted  a  street  improvement  or 
a  new  method  of  tactics  for  the  army. 
He  who  proposed  to  determine  by  estab- 
lished rules  the  meaning  of  certain 
things,  to  predict  the  issue  of  an  event 
by  signs  which  were  visible  to  the  eye 
and  known  to  the  understanding,  was 
like  any  other  man  of  business  or  officer 
of  the  state.  He  was  good  for  some- 
thing. But  the  Greek  myth-maker  and 
poet  could  hardly  have  been  fitted  into 
the  structure  of  Rome.  His  place  in 
the  state  could  not  have  been  discovered. 
If  we  examine  the  early  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  Roman  people  we  shall 
find  them,  without  excep- 

Roman  myth 

tion,  to  have  related,  as  we  and  tradition 

,  •  1     ,        _,  1  ^■J_•      1    ■wholly  political. 

have  said,  to  the  political 
structure  of  society.  Every  story  of 
that  ancient  people  had  a  tendency  or 
application  to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  cit3\ 
The  Sibylline  books  were  offered  to  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  The  Tarquin  was  king. 
They  were  afterwards  kept  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  government.  The  she-wolf 
nourished  two  barbarian  statesmen,  and 
her  image  was  afterwards  set  up  in  the 
Capitol.  It  is  all  matter  of  fact.  The 
legend  never  issues  in  any  fanciful  re- 
finements, but  is  always  coined  into  af- 
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fairs.  A  story  that  did  not  have  rela- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  forum  or  the 
market  died  out  as  being  unworthy  of 
repetition.  The  interference  of  the 
■deities  even  had  a  political  and  social 
significance. 

When  Juno's  geese  screamed  out  a 
warning  from  the  capitol  by  night,  it 
meant    that    the     existing     order    was 


people,  will  likely  conclude  that  Roman 
genius  must  have  been  of   remarkable 
intuitions    and   powers    to  Races  do  not 
have  devised  and  construct-  '^^^^^l^. 
ed    so    great  a   system   of  t^tions. 
government,  so  lasting  a  polity.  At  this 
point  the  inquirer  is  likely  to  run  into 
the  common  error  of  supposing  that  na- 
tions consciously  devise  anything.     Na- 


THE  CAPITOL,  FROM  THE  PALATINL,   1   h -^  I 


threatened  by  violence.  Arouse,  ye 
Romans,  and  preserve  the  existing 
order !  Romulus  became  Quirinus,  and 
was  lifted  on  high  from  the  midst  of  a 
political  convention,  turned  into  an  in- 
surrection and  riot.  Even  the  powers 
above  were  locked  and  welded  with  the 
structure  of  the  state. 

Whoever  studies  with  care  these  as- 
pects of  Roman  life,  and  whoever  re- 
flects upon  the  essential  character  of  the 
race  and  the  nature  of  the  institutions — 
social,  civil,  political — which  were  con- 
trived by  the  practical  sense  of  this  great 


tions  grow ;  and  the  history  of  peoples 
is  a  narrative  of  successive  small  adapta- 
tions to  new  facts  and  circumstances  as 
they  arise  in  society.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  individual,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
people  is  ever  at  the  time  adequately 
conscious  of  what  it  is  doing.  The 
work  of  each  day  is  a  momentary  ad- 
justment to  the  changed  or  changing 
facts  which  have  come  into  existence. 
To  conceive  of  states  creating  a  general 
scheme  based  on  high  and  abstract  prin- 
ciples, reaching  to  distant  ages  and  peo- 
ples, is  to  conceive  of  what  never  is. 
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True,  there  are  certain  critical  epochs 
where  wide  departures  from  the  previous 
condition  of  a  people  are  made  with  some 
New  features  of  degree  of  suddenness.  But 
r^  tht  oTd  by  ^-ifter  all,  the  new  policy  is- 
evolution.  g^es  from   the    old   as  the 

leaf  from  the  twig,  as  the  blossom  from 
the  bud.  Rome  did  not  consciousl}^  de- 
vise those  great  institutions  which  gave 
her  unity  and  strength.  Her  skill  lay 
in  a  succession  of  fortunate  adaptations 
of  means  to  ends  through  a  series  of  emer- 
gencies ;  and  the  result  of  the  tedious, 
experimental  process  was  the  Roman 
republic,  such  as  it  was  in  the  last  cen- 
tury before  our  era.  The  republic  grew 
as  the  Roman  people  grew.  AVhile  it 
was  not  consciously  devised — constructed 
as  the  architect  constructs  the  building 
— it  was  the  product  of  a  long  succession 
of  common-sense  measures  devised  by  a 
people  whose  practical  abilities  and  po- 
litical constructive  skill  were  very  great, 
and  whose  imaginative  powers  were  like 
a  certain  class  of  birds  which  having 
wings  are  incapable  of  flight. 

"  You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Litpercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown." 

When  Marcus  Antonius  thus  offered  the 
wreath,  or  diadem,  or  whatever  it  was, 
Prevalence  of  to  great  Julius,  he  was 
Tai'sftreLup-er.  officiating  as  priest  at  the 
caiia.  festival  of  the  Lupercalia. 

This  remarkable  feast  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  the  splendid  religious 
spectacles  which  were  annually  cele- 
brated in  Rome.  The  Romans  had 
great  skill  in  contriving  and  managing 
the  spectacular  part  of  their  religion. 
Their  festivals  were  many.  They  took 
delight  in  pouring  forth  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  to  celebrate  the  recur- 
ring festival  which  had  become  imme- 
morial by  usage.  Lupercus  was  the  god 
of  purification  and  fecundity.     Like  the 


other  Roman  deities,  he  had  his  locus, 
his  temple,  his  retinue  of  priests.  The 
god  himself  was  represented  as  wear- 
ing bits  of  goatskin,  but  otherwise  half 
naked.  The  ceremonial  was  as  old  as 
Romulus,  by  whom  the  college  of  the 
Luperci  was  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  February  that 
the  annual  ceremony  was  presented. 
The  animals  sacrificed  were  in  what  manner 
goats    and    dogs.      When  ''^l^^'^^l^T 

to  o  mony  was  pre- 

these  had  been  slain  at  sented. 
the  altar,  two  Roman  youths  rushed  for- 
ward, and  the  officiating  priest,  dipping 
the  point  of  a  sword  into  the  blood  of 
the  victims,  touched  it  upon  the  young 
men's  foreheads.  But  the  blood  stains 
were  immediately  washed  away  by  an- 
other priest,  Avho  used  for  that  purpose 
a  white  wool  sponge  dipped  in  milk. 
Then  the  priests  drank  largely  of  wine 
to  stimulate  themselves  for  the  street 
scene.  They  also  ate  of  the  goat's  flesh. 
More  particularly,  they  tore  up  the  skins 
of  the  goats,  fastening  scraps  of  the 
same  to  their  persons  in  imitation  of 
the  garb  of  Lupercus.  They  then  took 
in  their  hands  strips  of  the  goatskins 
and  ran  into  the  streets,  followed  by  the 
procession  and  the  crowds.  As  they 
ran  about  they  struck  every  one  whom 
they  could  approach  —  especially  the 
women — with  the  goathide  whips.  The 
stroke  thus  administered  had  the  power 
to  purify,  and  more  particularly  to  ward 
oft'  sterility  from  the  fortunate  ones  who 
received  the  blow. 

Had  the  traveler  taken  his  station  on 
the  Via  Portuensis,  beyond  the  fifth 
milestone  from  Rome,  he  lucus  Dese  Diee 
might  have  seen  a  grove  ^rrvirBrfth- 
called  the  Liic2is  JDtce  Dice,  ^rs. 
or  the  Grove  of  Dea  Dia.  And  if  his 
visit  to  this  locality  had  been  between 
the  middle  and  the  end  of  May,  he  should 
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have  witnessed  a  festival  there  which 
was  as  significant  and  poetical  as  any- 
thing of  which  the  Roman  race  was  ca- 
pable. Like  the  other  feasts,  it  was  as 
old  as  the  traditional  age  of  Rome.  The 
foster-mother  of  Romulus  was  said  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Acca  Laurentia. 
To  her  tradition  assigned  twelve  sons. 
These  were  the  original  Fr aires  Arvalcs, 
or  Field  Brothers,  who  were  the  originals 
of  the  Arval  Brotherhood.  The  latter, 
in  the  days  of  the  republic,  had  been 
constituted  a  college  of  priests  whose 
duty  it  was  to  offer  annually  a  public 
sacrifice  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields. 
The  members  of  the  college  were  se- 
lected from  the  best  Roman  families, 
descendants  from  that  old  populus  Ro- 
manus,  the  pride  of  which  was  perpetu- 
ated beyond  the  days  of  Csesar.  Even 
the  boys  who  attended  upon  the  Flamen 
and  the  Praetor  of  this  college  were  the 
sons  of  senators  whose  parents  must  be 
still  living. 

When  the  great  day  of  the  ceremonial 
arrived,  the  Grove  of  Dea  Dia  must  be 

purified  with  an  animal  sac- 
Features  and 
signiflcanoe  of      rificc.       First,    two   young 

the  ceremonial.  •  rr  t      j  i 

pigs  were  oitered,  then  a 
white  cow  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  final- 
ly a  sheep.  But  the  proper  significance 
of  the  ceremonial  was  the  bringing  to  the 
priests  of  samples  of  the  old  and  the  new 
grain  from  the  fields,  to  be  touched  by 
them,  to  the  end  that  fertility  might 
abound  and  continue.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  thus  blessed,  after  which  they 
were  returned  to  the  owners.  There 
were  many  interesting  ceremonies  and 
prayers  and  consecrations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Arval  festival,  and  the 
whole  was  more  near  to  nature  and  more 
expressive  of  sympathies  with  the  spirit 
in  her  bosom — more  poetical,  in  brief — 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  Roman 
religion. 


Rome  greatly  surpassed  Greece  in  the 
number,  variety,  and  extent  of  her  public 
celebrations ;  but  these  were  by  no  means 
so  profound  in  their  signifi-  Rome  surpasses 
cation,  so  elegant,  so  truly  ^^'^^°UlebTa- 
mythical,  as  were  those  of  *i°»s. 
the  Eastern  people.  The  Roman  cere- 
monial was  a  pageant,  a  tangible  form, 
great,  elaborate,  spectacular.  To  main- 
tain, perpetuate,  and  make  honorable  the 
religious  festivals  was  one  of  the  leading 
duties  of  the  state.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  religious  duties  to  perform,  but  the 
difference  between  such  functions  as 
related  to  the  national  faith  and  those 
which  belonged  to  civil  society  was  not 
clearly  drawn  as  it  would  be  under  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  modem  times. 

References  to  the  public  ceremonials, 
the    street    pageants,    the    incidents    of 
the    national  worship,   en-  Literature  m- 
tered  into  all  the  literature  '^lH^^^^t'' 
of     Rome.     The     orations  perstitions. 
delivered  in  the   forum  and  the  senate- 
house  were  touched  in  many  parts  with 
allusions  to  the  rites  of  religion,  and  were 
interlarded  with  apostrophes  to  the  gods. 
Latin  poetry  was  pervaded  with  religious 
sentiment  and  phraseology.     Even  the 
cynical  Horace,  in  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  smaller  poems,  when  he  describes 
his  own  hope  of  future  fame,  could  do 
no  better  than  to  declare — 

"  I  shall  be  sung-  to  all  posterity, 

Growing  in  praise,  while  on  the  sacred  hill 

The  Pontifex  shall  with  the  virgin  be." 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  have 
looked  profoundly  into  the  original  con- 
ditions of  Roman  society  Bottom  ideas  of 
that  its  religious  element  ^eXd^'^oSthe 
was  deduced  from  the  Sabines. 
Sabines.  It  might  well  be  confessed 
that  the  robbers  of  Romulus  had  little 
aptitude  for  religion  ;  and  their  practices.. 
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as  they  are  described  in  the  traditions  of 
primitive  Rome,  justify  the  assumption. 
The  Sabine  folk,  however,  seem  to  have 
had  a  more  genuine  bias  toward  a  faith 
in  the  gods  and  a  conformity  to  their 
will.  Here  again  the  composite  nature 
of  the  original  stock  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple comes  clearly  into  view.  It  is 
thought  that  the  love  of  form  and  of 
ceremony,  for  which  the  Romans  were 
ever  noted,  was  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans— that  Lucerine  element  of  popula- 
tion which  was  fused  with  the  Ramnes 
and  the  Tities  in  the  earliest  days. 
There  was  thus  a  compounding  of  di- 
verse elements  in  the  new  character 
which  presently  sprang  from  the  fusion. 
In  actual  chemistry  we  notice  certain 
wonderful  effects  arising  in  the  moment 
of  combination .    That  aqua 

Th.e  chemistry 

of  nature  and  of    regia,   in   which    gold    dis- 

solves    as    snow    m  water, 

has  its  power  in    the    moment   of    the 


union  of  the  two  acids  of  which  it  is 
composed.  There  is  a  human  chemis- 
try, an  ethnic  chemistry,  under  the  laws 
of  which,  occult  though  they  be,  strong 
and  great  results  are  produced  by  the 
admixttire  and  combination  of  elements. 
The  Sabines  gave  the  primitive  impulse 
to  the  religious  development  of  the  Ro- 
man race.  The  Etruscans  contributed 
the  love  of  form,  while  the  Latins  prop- 
er added  the  love  of  might.  It  might 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  very  bottom 
instinct  in  the  original  stock  of  Latium 
was  expressed  in  the  dogma  that  might 
makes  right.  This  is  the  one  principle 
from  which  the  Roman  race  never  devi- 
ated. Whether  consciously  expressed  in 
the  theory  of  Roman  life,  or  only  tacitly 
adopted  and  exemplified  in  Roman  prac- 
tice, it  was,  nevertheless,  the  funda- 
mental thought  from  which  the  princi- 
pal activities  of  that  great  race  were 
deduced. 


CHAF'XER  IvXVI.— Law  and  Constitution. 


N  thus  considering  with 
some  degree  of  care 
the  various  aspects  of 
the  strongest  race  of 
the  ancient  world,  we 
pass  from  one  part  or 
power  of  society  to 
another  part  without  that  break  which 
would  appear  in.  discussing  the  organic 
parts  of  an}'  other  national  life.  The 
civil,  the  social,  the  religious,  elements 
in  the  great  fact  called  Rome  lie  so  close 
to  each  other  and  are  so  compacted  that 
the  inquirer  may  turn  from  the  one  to 
the  other  with  little  difficulty.  Roman 
law  is  so  close  alongside  Roman  religion, 
and  the  two  are  so  much  alike,  that  the 
discussion  may  here   be   turned  without 


jar  to  the  consideration  of  the  principles 
and  legal  rules  on  which  Roman  society 
was  founded. 

Rome  was  the  great  lawmaking  state 
of  antiquity.  In  her  capacity  of  legisla- 
tor she  achieved  a  success  Roman  la-w 
which,  if  it  were  judged  ^^^ 
by  the  criteria  of  fitness  fatherhood, 
and  durability,  has  never  been  equaled 
by  any  other  political  organization. 
And  yet  Roman  law  was  a  growth.  It 
had  in  it  the  life  of  centuries  drawn  up 
by  gradual  accretions  until  the  tree 
branched  wide  and  overshadowed  Eu- 
rope. At  the  very  bottom  of  the  vast 
system  lay  a  certain  conceded  family 
right  called  the  patria  potcstas ;  that  is, 
the   prerogative  of  fatherhood.      It  was 
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2ia.  absolute  right  belonging  to  the  father 
to  govern,  control,  and  order  his  own 
household  ;  positively,  as  to  what  might 
be  done ;  negatively,  as  to  what  should 
not  be  done.  Itwasan  underived,  natu- 
ral right,  inseparable  from  the  state  of 
fatherhood,  belonging  to  it  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  extended  to  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  children  of  the 
household,  and  it  is  likely  that  under 
the  first  customs  the  wife  also  was  equal- 
ly subject  to  the  husband's  will.  The 
second  original  principle  was  that  a  man 
is  entitled  to  the  absolute  ownership  of 
such  property  as  he  has  been  able  to 
gain  by  appropriation  from  nature  or 
conquest  from  others.  In  these  two 
respects  the  Roman  citizen  was  at  the 
beginning  absolute  and  unlimited. 

Upon  these  fundamental  rights  the 
Roman  family  was  builded.  When  in 
process  of  time  a  state  was  planted  and 
legislative  processes  began  the  old  rights 
and  customs  were  found  deep-bedded  in 
the  practices  of  the  people.  The  ancient 
folk  law  which  had  grown  into  form  by 
custom  was  the  concrete  on  which  the 
first  stones  of  the  great  constitutional 
structure  of  Rome  were  laid. 

If  now  we  take  u,p  the  legislation,  the 
jurisprudence,  of  the  Roman  race,  we 
Roman  jurispru-  shall  find  that  the  elements 

dence  based  on       ^j:      .-f  „  -i 

Fas,  Jus,  and  ^^  the  same  were  drawn 
Boni  Mores.  from  three  general  sources 
which  were  in  some  sense  assumed  as 
the  fountains  wherefrom  all  legitimate 
political  principles  must  flow.  The  first 
of  these  was  called  Fas,  the  second  Jus, 
and  the  third  Boni  Mores.  It  is  impos- 
sible, perhaps,  to  translate  these  words 
into  the  English  language  and  to  con- 
vey in  our  vernaciilar  the  true  ideas  of 
the  original.  Indeed,  those  ideas  are 
difficult  to  determine  and  define.  They 
were  ideas  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people, 
a    part    of   their   philosophy  of   things. 


Since  the  passing  away  of  the  system  of 
beliefs  peculiar  to  antiquit)^,  it  has  be- 
come impossible  to  revive  in  full  force 
the  ideas  which  underlay  the  ancient 
scheme  of  thought.  It  is  often  difficult 
for  the  modern  mind  to  apprehend  pre- 
cisely what  was  meant  by  given  terms 
and  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  classical 
languages.  But  we  will  endeavor  to 
transfer  into  our  own  tongue  as  much  as 
practicable  of  the  bottom  ideas  couched 
in  the  words  above  referred  to. 

I.  Fas. — According  to  Roman  belief 
there  was  over  and  above  all  men  and 
gods,  above  all  visible  as- 
pects  of  things  and  the  in-  fen^I^f  ^a^s""^ 
visible  world  of  thought,  a 
certain  absolute  condition  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  fas.  It  was  not  ex- 
actly a  condition  or  state,  nor  was  it  pre- 
cisely an  intelligence  or  person.  Perhaps 
the  Roman  mind  itself  did  not  well  ap- 
prehend the  import  and  definitions  of 
its  own  concept.  The  word  fas  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  root  form  with  fate, 
and  Fate  was,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  the  supreme  power  under 
which  all  things  are  held.  It  might  be 
said  that  fas  was  the  edict  of  fate.  It 
signified  the  decree  or  principle  that  is- 
sued from  the  absolute  condition  which 
was  over  all.  Being  a  decree  or  prin- 
ciple thus  proceeding  from  the  highest 
power  in  the  universe,  it  became  with 
respect  to  men  the  rule  or  laiv  of  things, 
unchangeable,  eternal. 

The  thought  is  somewhat  dim  to  our 
apprehension,  but  to  the  Roman  mind 
fas  was  the  divine  law  The  principles  of 
viewed  with  respect  to  "^^^^^ 
human  life  and  conduct,  reason. 
Whatever,  therefore,  could  be  discovered 
of  the  true  fas  must  be  applied  by  formal 
expression  to  the  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  men.  The  mind  might  be  turned  to 
the  discovery  of  fas  and  to  its  applica- 
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tion.  It  would  be  the  business  of  the 
philosopher,  the  jurist,  to  look  intently  at 
principles  and  to  deduce  them,  as  much  as 
practicable,  from  that  absolute  condition 
and  law  which  was  stretched  out  over  all 
men  and  all  things.  Thus  it  Avas  that 
fas  was  said  to  be,  and  practically  was, 
the  prime  source  of  the  derivation  of 
Roman  law. 

Since  fas  was  a  positive  term ;   since 

all   legislation    must    in    the    nature    of 

things  be  largely  made  np 

Theory  of  nefas,  ^  ,  , 

and  its  appuca-     of    interdicts    rather   than 

tions  to  conduct.    .      .  ..  ■  -j_    •      i 

injunctions ;  since  it  is  by 
negation  rather  than  precept  that  human 
conduct  must  be  regulated  in  societies 
and  governments,  the  negative  side  of 
fas  must  be  discovered  and  defined. 
This  was  produced  under  the  name  of 
Nefas.  Nefas  did  not  mean  the  im- 
possible, but  simply  that  thing  which 
was  interdicted  by  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  fas.  Primarily,  nefas  would 
signify  the  thing  that  miglit  not  be  said ; 
but  in  its  application,  it  was  the  thing 
that  might  not  be  dojie.  So  close  was  the 
principle  that  nefas  implied  the  thing 
that  might  not  be  thought.  In  its  full 
signification,  therefore,  it  was  the  thing 
that  might  not  be  thought,  might 
not  be  said,  might  not  be  done. 
Theoretically,  nefas  dived  into  the 
realm  of  motive,  and  was  therefore 
an  interdict  against  sin.  It  covered  all 
things  forbidden,  whether  in  religion, 
in  society,  or  in  the  state.  The  Roman 
laws,  however,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  the  tangible  rules  of  human 
conduct,  did  not  presume  to  reach  all 
cases  of  nefas,  but  only  so  much  of 
human  conduct  as  was  made  actual  in 
deeds.  In  attempting  to  eliminate  from 
their  life  and  practices  all  things  nefas, 
the  Roman  legislators  were  too  wise  to 
attempt  to  include  the  hidden  motives 
of    human    conduct,    and    consequently 


limited  their  statutes  to  overt  acts — a  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
legislation  of  modern  times. 

2.  Jus. — The  Roman  mind  discrimi- 
nated between  what  we  would  call  the 
divine    order    and     law    of 

Jus  the  natural 

the  universe  and  the  nat-  law  and  order  of 

1         T  -,     -,  J-   J 1        the  -world. 

ural  order  and  law  of  the 
world.  It  was  in  the  former  realm 
that  fas  was  discovered;  in  the  latter, 
jus.  The  exact  signification  of  this 
word  has  been  much  discussed.  By  some 
it  has  been  thought  to  sign  if}'  a  binding 
together,  a  joining  or  union  of  things  by 
a  principle.  By  others  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  that  which  is  regular, 
orderly,  or  fitting.  The  common  deri- 
vation has  been  from  the  verb  jnbeo, 
which  signifies  "  I  order,  or  direct,"  as 
though  it  were  jus  habeo,  that  is,  I  hold, 
or  have,  jus.  Whatever  the  etymology 
may  be,  jus  signified  natural  right.  It 
was  not  by  any  means  what  we  would 
call  the  law  of  nature ;  for  the  law  of 
nature  is  many  times  forceful,  violent — 
we  might  say  immoral,  or  ww-just.  But 
jus  was  never  immoral,  never  «7z-just. 
It  was  the  principle  of  immutable  right 
discoverable  by  the  human  mind  in  the 
elementary  conditions  of  things. 

To  the  present  day,  among  all  peoples 
whose  languages  have  been  infected 
with  Latin  derivatives,  the  Definition  of  jus- 
words  just,  unjust,  justice,  lH^^flt^l^r^. 
etc.,  have  preserved  a  '^ip^^- 
shadow  of  the  ancient  sense  of  jus. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  no  appeal 
which  man  may  make  with  more  confi- 
dence and  certainty  than  the  appeal  to 
justice.  When  he  stands  fast  and 
declares  that  a  thing  is  just,  he  uncon- 
sciously appeals  to  the  very  same  idea 
which  the  Roman  mind  discovered  be- 
fore the  republic  was  the  republic.  It  is 
the  idea  of  .some  immutable  principle  in 
all  human   conduct  which  may  be  used 
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as  the  standard  of  rectitude,  the  criterion 
of  right,  a  standard  from  which  there  is 
no  deviation,  a  rule  under  which  there 
is  no  shadow  of  turning.  Jus,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  word,  was  as  abso- 
liite  a  principle  as  fas,  but  it  was  differ- 


of  legislation,  it  found  that  the  rules  of 
human  conduct  had  already  been  deter- 
mined, if  not  formally  ex- 

Jusmoribus 

pressed,  by  what  was  called  constitutum 

Jus    Moribus     Constitutum; 

that  is,    justice   determined  by  usages. 


COURT  SCENE  IN  OLD  ROME.— Ex 


ently  derived.  The  one  had  its  resi- 
dence in  the  realm  of  human  nature, 
generalized  and  perfected,  the  other  had 
its  origin  in  the  depth  of  that  absolute 
condition  which  was  supposed  to  embrace 
all  men  and  all  things. 

When  the  Roman  race  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enter  upon  the  formal  work 


To  this  there  was  presently  added  for- 
mal enactment,  lawmaking  proper, 
which  was  called  Lex.  Of  course,  it 
was  claimed  that  all  lex,  or  formal 
law,  was  merely  the  declarative  and 
authoritative  enunciation  of  jus.  So 
that  henceforth  it  was  customary  to  say 
that   jus,   or  the  whole  moral  law  and 
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Evolution  of 
"boni  mores ;  dis^ 
tiuction  of  good 


fundamental  constitution  of  society, 
must  be  considered  under  tlie  two 
forms  of  jus  moribus  constitutum  and  lex, 
that  is,  justice  established  by  usage  ;  and 
secondly,  legislative  enactment.  Many 
of  the  old  laws  of  Rome  were  never  put 
into  the  form  of  lex.  They  were  so 
well  fixed  in  the  public  mind,  so  deeply 
imbedded  with  the  traditions  of  the  race, 
so  universally  accepted  as  the  rules  of 
conduct,  that  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  supererogatory  or  even  absurd 
to  reenact  them.  There  was  in  this  re- 
gard a  close  analogy  between  the  jus 
moribus  constitutum  of  Rome  and  the 
common  law  usages  of  England. 

3.  Boni  Mores. — In  the  progress  of 
human  society  many  customs  and 
usages  which  spring  up 
among  a  people  are  pres- 
morais from  bad.  eutly  rejected  as  unfitting 
and  hurtful.  Others,  however,  are  at- 
tested and  approved  by  experience. 
The  latter  survive  and  become  with 
each  generation  more  and  more  deter- 
minate as  the  habits  of  society.  On  the 
whole,  the  principle  of  advantage  and 
disadvantage  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
natural  selection  which  people  exercise 
in  the  choice  of  their  customs  and  usages. 
What  is,  on  the  whole,  found  to  be  ad- 
vantageous is  retained  as  the  standard  of 
conduct.  There  thus  arises  a  difference 
between  good  morals  and  bad.  We 
speak  here  of  natural  morals,  and  not  of 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  formal  pre- 
cepts of  religion. 

After  Rome  had  survived  the  strug- 
gles of  her  early  life ;  after  her  manners 
Boni  mores  the  and  customs  had  been  rec- 
^ZTofiaw  of  tified  by  the  experience  of 
'B'OTae.  several     centuries  ;      after 

she  found  herself  in  possession  of  power 
and  reason,  she  looked  around  among 
her  usages  and  discovered  what  she 
chose  to  call  boni  mores;   that  is,  sound 


morals — a  certain  kind  of  customs  which 
had  been  approved  and  attested  by  the 
judgment  and  practice  of  the  fathers. 
Of  course,  not  all  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  state  could  be  said  to  be  boni 
— good.  Some,  on  the  contrar}',  were 
bad.  These  were  the  residue  of  the  old 
evil  which  is  dormant  in  human  life, 
struggling  ever  to  assert  itself  in  the 
habits  of  men.  But  the  boni  mores  were 
the  good  residue,  constituting  an  excel- 
lent standard  or  criterion  by  which  cur- 
rent usage  and  new  usage  not  yet  estab- 
lished might  be  judged.  There  was 
thus  a  natural  appeal,  to  boni  mores,  or 
sound  morality,  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
Rome. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  however, 
that  it  may  be  difficult  to  keep  the  fore- 
going    three     fountains     of   intermingling  of 

Roman    law    entirely   dis-  ?';^'A!ff.„ 

•J  Doni  mores  in 

tinct.  He  will  reason  that  Roman  law. 
fas — the  idea  of  fas,  in  the  Roman  mind 
— would  be  reflected  into  the  affairs  of 
life  and  become  to  a  certain  extent  con^ 
fused  with  jus.  He  will  also  perceive 
that  in  the  primary  determination  of 
boni  mores  the  principle  of  jus  would 
have  to  be  used  as  a  criterion.  No  doubt 
there  is  much  truth  in  these  reflections; 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Roman  statute  was  a  composite  of  fas,' 
jus,  and  boni  mores.  A  principle  which 
had  been  originally  derived  from  fas,  so 
soon  as  it  was  enforced  by  the  secular 
tribunals  and  had  thus  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  human  authority,  would  become 
jus ;  and  on  the  other  side,  principles  of 
fas  would  be  applied  in  early  ages  by  the 
pontifical  officers  in  the  establishment 
of  sound  morals,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  boni  mores  thus  established  would  in 
their  turn  be  appealed  to  as  a  secondary 
fountain  of  law.  None  the  less,  the  ab- 
solute fas,  or  the  divine  and  universal 
law  stretched  out  over  nature  and  man. 
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unchangeable,  eternal,  was  different 
from  that  jus,  or  principle,  of  absolute 
rectitude  which  had  its  throne  in  the 
bosom  of  human  society,  and  still  more 
different  from  that  merely  sound  moral- 
ity which  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  eth- 


TRIAl,    SCENE    IN    A    ROMAN    COURT. 


ical  constitution  of  the  race,  and  had  been 
experimentally  determined  in  its  forms 
lay  the  law  of  advantage  and  preference. 
It  is  here  assumed  that  the  reader  has 
some  historical  acquaint- 
ance with  those  divisions  of 
Roman  population 
wbich.  -were  marked  out  with  respect  to  law 
and  lawmaking.     He  has  been  already 


Bevelopment  oi 
-the  tliree  Co- 
anitian  assem- 
-blies.  the 


informed  in  this  work  as  to  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  the  familia.  The  gens 
has  also  been  explained — the  tribus,  or 
threefold  division  of  the  old  Romans 
made  by  Romukis.  He  Avill  also  re- 
member how  each  tribus,  or  tribe,  was 
divided  into  ten  curiae ; 
how  the  century  was 
formed,  and  how  the 
curiae,  the  tribus,  and 
the  century  became  the 
foundation  of  the  three 
different  kinds  of  Co- 
mitian  assembly,  name- 
ly, the  Comitia  Curiata, 
the  Comitia  Tributa, 
and  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata.  The  latter  as- 
sembly was  composed 
of  citizens  only  who 
were  members  of  the 
curiae,  and  were  held 
as  occasion  required — 
not  periodically.  The 
Comitia  Centuriata  was 
instituted  in  the  mythi- 
cal times  of  Servius 
TuUius,  the  idea  being 
to  unite  in  that  assem- 
bly, in  one  body,  all  the 
different  sections  of  the 
Roman  people.  But  as 
said  above,  a  knowledge 
of  these  details  is  here 
presupposed. 

It    is    also    assumed 

that  the  nature  of  the 

Roman  senate  is  well  apprehended,  and 

of      the      consular      govern-    Romanla-wtobe 

ment,  which  was  the  dom-  ™e1filw- 
inant  feature  of  the  official  making;  courts, 
state  under  the  republic.  We  here  speak 
of  Roman  law,  of  the  sources  of  its  deri- 
vation, of  the  means  of  making  it  and 
applying  it  through  the  courts.  We  shall 
not,  however,  discuss  again  that  part  of 
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jurisprudence  which  related  to  the  fami- 
lia,  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  to 
such  bottom  principles  as  f  atria  potcstas, 
and  the  unwritten  customs  derived  from 
jiis,  but  rather  those  later  and  more  for- 
mal proceedings  by  which  Roman  society 
was  regulated. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
questions  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
rising  Roman  people  was  called,  was  the 
The  ager  pubii-  Ownership  and  distribution 
pnva^us'ffthe  ^f  land.  It  is  not  known 
Romans.  Certainly  in  what  the  orig- 

inal Roman  freehold  consisted.  It  has 
been  supposedby  some  that  Romulus  him- 
self, of  whom  the  expression _/'«?'«  dedit  is 
used,  namely,  "he  gave  rights,"  divided 
the  little  territory  under  his  dominion  into 
estates  of  a  certain  extent,  assigning  one 
esta-te  to  each  member  of  the  populus 
Romanus,  and  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  absolute  title  under  the  Roman  con- 
stitution. It  is  thought  also  that  even 
at  this  early  period  a  certain  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Latium  was  set  apart  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  state,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  a  public  domain,  and  that  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  ager  publicus 
of  the  Roman  people.  Against  this  was 
that  other  part  of  the  lands  of  Latium  to 
which  the  name  ager  privatus,  or  private 
lands,  was  applied ;  and  this  was  the 
portion  which  the  mythical  kings  were 
wont  to  let  out  in  freeholds  to  the  citizens. 
The  homestead  in  these  primitive 
times  was  called  the  Iierediuvi.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  jugcrs,  or  about  one  and 
Nature  of  the  a  fourth  acres  of  land. 
fl^gemen^oThe-  O^  this,  the  head  of  the 
redium.  household  was  the  absolute 

owner,  or  more  particularly,  the  house-  [ 
hold  itself  was  the  owner.  For  the 
heredium,  as  the  name  implies,  was  he- 
reditary, passing  b)'  descent,  after  the 
father's  death,  to  his  family,  his  heirs. 
It  is  -believed  that   in   the  times  of  the 


kingdom  the  gentes  held  certain  portions 
of  territory  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
and  that  these  clan  lands  were  limited 
in  transmission  to  the  familise  of  that 
particular  gens.  In  course  of  time  the 
extent  of  the  freeholds  was  widened  to 
two  and  a  half,  and  then  four  and  a  half, 
jugers.  There  was  thus  fundamentally 
a  derivation,  under  the  Roman  system, 
of  land  title  from  the  king,  or  if  not  from 
the  king,  from  the  clan,  or  gens. 

But  not  all  titles  were  so  derived. 
The  patrician  citizen  might  purchase  a 
freehold  directly  with  money,  or  he 
might  exchange  his  hered-  comparative  fa- 
ium    for  the    heredium    of  "i"yofiand- 

0"wnership ;  the 

another.  There  was,  in-  possessiones. 
deed,  less  rigor  with  respect  to  land- 
o.wnership  and  the  transfer  of  title  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  so  ancient 
a  society,  and  particularly  in  one  so  rig- 
idly constituted  as  was  that  of  Rome. 
Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  earliest 
modifications  in  the  original  system  was 
that  by  which  the  paterfamilias  extended 
his  landownership.  As  with  the  growth 
of  Roman  society  he  became  patronus  as 
well  as  paterfamilias,  as  a  clientage 
grew  up  around  him,  he  must  provide 
for  his  retinue;  and  this  he  did  by  a 
system  of  land-tenantage.  He  enlarged 
his  estate  and  established  his  clients 
thereon.  The  patricians  were  allowed 
to  extend  their  domain  into  the  ager 
publicus,  and  such  extensions  of  right 
were  called  possessiones,  or  possessions, 
rather  than  property.  Here  was  another 
link  which  bound  together  public  and 
private  interest,  and  made  all  things  one 
under  the  Roman  constitution. 

If  we  pass  to  consider  movable,  that 
is  personal,  property,  we  cattie  and  slaves 
shall  find  that  its  earliest  Zlv^Zfo.-^.. 
forms  were  two  in  number  personalty. 
— cattle  and  slaves.  There  is  something 
rational   in   that    concept   which    makes 
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living  stock  the  most  movable  of  mov- 
ables ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  hu- 
man chattels,  when  such  species  of  prop- 
erty is  recognized.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  outside  of  cattle — that  is,  domestic 
animals — and  slaves  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  personal  property,  more  partic- 
ularly movable  property,  among  the 
primitive  Romans.     But  this  is  true  only 


place  with  the  change  of  the  heredium, 
or  transferred  by  sale,  at  the  will  of  the 
possessor.  It  thus  happened  that  the 
law  was  good  for  all  kinds  of  property 
as  against  theft,  robbery,  or  any  sort  of 
violence,  but  was  not  good  absolutely 
for  sale  or  transfer.  Doubtless  the  bot- 
tom idea  in  this  view  of  property  was 
that  personalty,    with   the  exception  of 


LANDSCAPE  OF  THE  ACER  PUBLICUS  OF  ROME.— Drawn  by  John  Fulleylo 


on  the  positive  side.  Negatively,  the 
personal  possessions  of  the  early  Roman 
might  not  be  invaded  by  another.  Neg- 
atively, the  property  was  his  against  all 
claims  of  invasion,  of  fraud,  of  robbery. 
He  could  to  this  extent  maintain  his 
rights.  But  the  positive  right  of  trans- 
fer perhaps  did  not  exist  except  in  the 
case  of  things  animate.  The  living  prop- 
erties might  be    driven    from    place  to 


cattle  and  slaves,  attached  itself  to  the 
heredium  rather  than  to  the  paterfamil- 
ias. There  was  a  sense  in  which  the 
paterfamilias  owned  the  slaves  and  herds 
different  from  the  sense  in  which  he 
held  his  other  personal  property.  The 
latter  tended  to  a  construction  in  unity 
with  the  heredium. 

Close   up    to    this    land-holding   and 
property-holding  of  the   early   Romans 
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we  must  consider  their  law  of  succession, 
the  rule  by  which  property  was  trans- 
Law  of  sucoes-  mitted  after  the  death  of 
sion;  inpotes-     ^_|^    owner.    This  was  quite 

tate  and  ex  po-  ^ 

testate-  similar    to    the    usage    of 

modern  times.  There  was,  however,  an 
exception  between  those  of  his  children 
who  were  in  potestate,  under  authority, 
and  those  who  were  ex  potcstatc.  This 
distinction  was  generally  coincident  with 
the  marriage  or  nonmarriage  of  the  sons 
and  daughters.  The  unmarried  were  in 
potestate.  The  married,  especially  the 
sons,  were — or  at  least  might  be — ex 
potestate ;  that  is,  out  of  the  power  of 
the  paterfamilias.  If  the  married  sons 
chose  not  to  become  independent,  they 
could  still  remain  in  the  familia  of  the 
father.  But  generally  with  the  mar- 
riage of  the  son  he  was  detached  into  a 
separate  household,  retaining,  of  course, 
his  raembership  in  the  ancestral  gens. 

At  the  death  of  the  paterfamilias  his 
estate,  both  real  and  personal,  descended 
Reversionai  to  his  widow  and  to  liis 
ge^nsVt°heAg-  children  in  potestate,  in 
nates.  commou.      That  is,   under 

the  law,  they  shared  the  property  among 
them  equally.  If  there  were  no  heirs, 
that  is,  if  the  paterfamilias,  as  some- 
times happened,  outlived  the  other 
members  of  his  family'  and  died  intes- 
tate, his  property,  both  movables  and 
immovables,  reverted  to  the  gens  and 
became  a  gentile  possession.  When 
the  plebeians  who  were  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship in  subsequent  times  died  with- 
out heirs,  their  property  could  not  well 
revert  to  a  gens ;  for  the  plebeians  were 
not  gentiles.  The  Roman  law,  thei^e- 
fore,  devised  for  this  emergency  a  facti- 
tious class  called  Agnates,  who  inherited 
intestate  plebeian  property. 

The  law   of    testament,   or  will,   was 


'  In  such  cases  a  paterfamilias  constituted  in  him- 
self a  whole  familia. 
25 


certainly  as  old  as  the  kingly  period  of 
Roman  history.  There  were  two  meth- 
ods of  composing  a  last  tes-    Two  kinds  of 

tament    for  ■  the  devise  of  testament;  mod- 

em  usage  of 

property.  The  first  was  a  Koman  origin, 
formal  statement  and  writing  in  the 
presence  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
where  the  instrument  was  attested  and 
recorded.  The  second  was  called  testa- 
nientwn  in  procinctu  factum  ;  that  is,  a  will 
made  before  battle.  The  act  contem- 
plated some  sudden  emergency  in  Avhich 
it  was  desirable  for  an  owner  of  pi^operty 
to  decide  in  what  way  it  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  case  of  fatal  accident  to  him- 
self. Such  was  the  ancient  usage.  In 
course  of  time  the  curiae  became  sim- 
ply the  depositaries  of  wills  which  had 
been  legally  attested  by  the  peers  of  the 
testators.  On  the  whole,  the  right  of 
devising  property  by  testament  as  thus 
practiced  by  the  Roman  race,  even  in 
the  mythical  ages,  was  not  essentially 
different  from  the  same  right  as  recog- 
nized in  the  jurisprudence  of  modem 
nations. 

The  early  regularity  and  precision  of 
the  system  of  property-holding  here  de- 
lineated   became    a    part  of   property  rights 

the  strength  of  Rome  long  t:,^t:^Zl 
before  the  institution  of  iiistory. 
the  republic.  Strangely  enough,  it  was 
destined  also  to  be  a  source  of  vexation 
and  danger.  Those  ancient  property 
rights  had  respect  primarily  to  patricians 
only — to  that  true  populus  Roinanus 
whose  name,  in  association  with  that  of 
the  senate,  constituted  to  the  latest  day 
the  verbal  legend  and  symbol  of  Roman 
power  and  authority.  But  already  on 
the  horizon  of  primitive  Rome  rose  the 
tremendous  shadow  of  plebeianism. 
How  should  the  plebeians  acquire  land  ? 
Should  they  be  admitted  to  freeholding 
in  common  with  the  patres?  Should 
their  rights  of  property  in  immovables 
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and  movables  be  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  of  the  dominant  order?  Here 
was  the  rub.  If  the  question  had  re- 
lated merely  to  the  admission  of  the 
plebeians  to  that  indefinite  and  some- 
what indeterminate  fact  called  citizen- 
ship, the  problem  might  have  been 
more  easy  of  solution  than  it  was.  It 
involved,  however,  the  right  to  acquire 
land  and  to  hold  all  properties  by  the 
same  tenure  and  conditions  as  did  the 
patricians  of  ancient  Rome.  When  we 
consider  the  inextinguishable  jealousy 
of  property,  the  hostile  attitude  which 
it  has  immemorially  assumed  to  all  in- 
vasion and  disturbance,  we  may  perceive 
the  fundamental  difficulty  with  which 
the  legislators  of  Rome  were  destined  to 
be  embarrassed  through  generations  and 
centuries. 

The  law  of  contract  was  not  developed 
at  so  early  a  date  as  were  many  other 
branches  of  Roman  jurisprudence.      It 

has  been  claimed  that  un- 
fa^TcoStrlct.'  der  the  kingdom,   at  least 

to  the  time  of  Servius 
TuUius,  no  proper  law  of  contract  was 
in  existence.  But  when  we  critically 
examine  the  condition  of  Roman  society 
at  the  time  we  must  conclude  that,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  any  rate,  such  a  law 
had  appeared ;  for  the  simplest  form  of 
buying  and  selling — even  barter — re- 
quires a  contract  between  the  parties. 
Wherever  houses  are  occupied  by  others 
than  the  owners ;  wherever  labor  is  ex- 
erted for  other  than  one's  self ;  wherever 
property  is  used  by  other  than  its  pos- 
sessor; wherever  a  common  carrier  is 
employed,  there  must  be  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  a  law  of  contract. 

We  can,  however,  discern  in  Roman  so- 
ciety of  the  early  ages  many  reasons  for 
the  late  appearance  of  such  a  law.  We 
have  seen  how  little  addicted  were  the 
primitive    Romans   to    commerce  or   to 


any    intercourse    other   than    war   with 
foreign  tribes.    War  under  the  dominion 

of     civilization      introduces    Late  appearance 

many  agreements  and  com-  "lalned^b^V^" 
pacts  between  the  par-  conditions, 
ties,  but  in  barbarous  and  half -barbarous 
ages  it  knows  no  law  but  violence. 
Again,  the  peculiar  bottom  organization 
of  the  Roman  people  into  familias  gave 
gradually  local,  or  home,  independence 
— made  each  familia  more  complete  in 
itself,  more  able  to  supply  its  proper 
wants  without  appeal  to  others — than  did 
any  other  system  of  social  development. 
To  this  extent  the  anti-commercial  in- 
stincts of  the  Roman  race  were  encour- 
aged and  intensified  rather  than  abated. 
The  necessity  for  making  contracts,  for 
the  discovery  and  establishment  of  rules 
whereby  they  should  be  made,  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  the  law  of  con- 
tract lagged  to  a  later  age. 

If  we  inquire  in  what  manner,  there- 
fore, in  the  absence  of  such  a  law,  the 
engagements     of     Roman  The  appeal  to 
with    Roman    were    sane-  ^^^^','t^^ri°l 

promittere  aex- 

tioned  and  made  valid,  we  t^^am. 
must  appeal  to  the  character  of  the  race. 
From  the  earliest  days  this  people  had 
respect  to  a  divine  obligation  which  was 
impersonated  under  the  name  of  Fides, 
or  Faith.  What  fides  required  must  be 
done.  Whoever  should  violate  his  faith 
would  subject  himself  to  the  frown  of 
the  pontifical  officers.  Aye,  more;  he 
would  be  subjected  to  such  punishments 
as  those  officers  might  inflict,  and  to 
consequent  disparagement  among  his 
fellows. 

These  forces  tending  to  right  conduct 
were  felt  in  an  unusual  degree  among 
the  Romans.  In  order  to  signify  their 
faith  they  invented  the  symbol  of  clasp- 
ing right  hands.  This  form  of  touching 
the  person  of  another  existed  in  the 
East,  in  connection  with  other  ceremo- 
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nies  of  salutation  ;  but  the  taking  of  the 
right  hand  in  tlie  sense  of  a  pledge  of 
good  faith  was  a  Roman  usage,  and 
obtained  among  the  Roman  people  an- 
ciently a  significance  and  universality 
-which  it  had  never  borne  before.     The 


tract.  It  was  believed  by  the  Albanian 
fathers  that  Fides  had  her  residence  in 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  from  which 
it  followed  that  palm  joined  with  palm 
was  equivalent  to  the  interchange  of 
faith. 


TUMULT  IN  THE  FORUM  AT  ROME. 


^\\xa.s&  proniittere  dextram,^  to  stretch  out 
the  right  hand,  was  in  everyday  use  in 
primitive  Rome,  and  was  made  to  take 
the  place  of  a  more  formal  law  of  con- 


'  In  the  first  word  of  this  phrase,  in  the  form  of 
promissztm,  we  have  the  original  of  the  Eng-lish  word 
"  promise,"  the  sense  of  which  still  preserves  the  idea 
of  a  pledge  under  good  faith. 


Another  method  of  securing  the  ful- 
fillment of  those  pledges  which  were 
made  in  early  days  at  Hypothecation 
Rome  was  the  pawning,  or  ^^'^f^^^^'J^^!- 
hypothecation,  of  some  ment  of  pledges, 
property  to  bind  the  parties  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  respective  parts.  After 
the  engagement  was  fulfilled  the  prop- 
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erty  so  pledged  must  be  returned  to  the 
original  owner.  While  it  was  in  pawn 
it  did  not  in  the  full  sense  belong  to 
either  of  the  parties.  For  if  it  were 
stolen  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  had 
been  pledged  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible. If  after  fulfillment  of  the  engage- 
ment the  person  holding  should  refuse 
to  deliver  to  the  person  owning,  there 
was  in  the  earliest  times  no  legal  proc- 
ess to  compel  the  recalcitrant  to  make 
restitution ;  but  here  again  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  punishment  of  the  pontifical 
officers,  and  was  under  disgrace  for  hav- 
ing violated  confidence.  It  was  thus,  in 
the  beginning  of  her  career,  that  Rome 
bound  her  citizens  by  principles  of  mo- 
rality rather  than  by  principles  of  law  to 
the  performance  of  their  pledges. 

Still  another  means  was  used  of  en- 
forcing good  faith.  The  individual  was 
Personal  com-  allowed  the  right  of  redress. 
?etto°:n=*-  Certain  limitations  were 
agreements.  laid  Upon  this  principle 
of  action,  and  the  right  was  of  course 
ultimately  taken  away  by  law;  but  in 
early  times  the  individual  might  enforce, 
if  he  could,  the  duty  of  fulfillment  upon 
the  unfaithful  contractor.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  personal  compulsion  of 
another  to  keep  a  pledge  was  only  the 
positive  side  of  that  negative  self-de- 
fense which  is  still  allowed  among  all 
civilized  nations.  There  are  many 
strange  things  of  this  sort  in  the  history 
of  human  jurisprudence.  Originally  the 
man  might  defend  himself  against  the 
positive  injury  of  another.  He  might 
stand  his  ground  and  ward  off  the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  was  menaced,  but 
he  might  also  take  upon  himself  the 
duty  of  enforcing  upon  another  what- 
ever he  had  wrongfully  refused  to  do 
with  respect  to  himself.  Scarcely  any 
of  the  ancient  peoples  refused  this  right 
to  the  individual.      But  long  since  the 


right  of  personal  compulsion  on  the 
positive  side  has  been  taken  away  in 
modern  legislation,  but  the  negative 
part,  that  is,  self-defense  proper,  is  still 
allowable  under  all  civilized  codes. 
True,  it  is  hedged  about  with  many  limi- 
tations and  exceptions ;  but  the  existence 
of  such  a  right,  acknowledged  as  valid 
long  ages  after  the  positive  prerogative 
of  enforcing  right  upon  another  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  individual,  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  strange  aspects 
into  which  human  affairs  may  grow. 

What  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
vengeance  was  to  a  considerable  degree 
admitted.  As  late  as  the  private  avenge- 
days  of  Numa  the  kinsmen  Xw^^w^Hh"^ 
of  a  murdered  man  still  limitations, 
had  the  right  of  destroying  the  murder- 
er. But  the  laws  of  Numa  provided  that 
if  the  homicide  were  accidental,  a  ram's 
life  might  be  substituted  for  the  life  of 
the  man.  There  was  a  religious  theory 
prevalent  that  it  was  the  duty  of  kinsmen 
to  destroy  the  life  of  him  who  had  killed 
a  member  of  their  gens,  else  the  viaiics, 
the  soul,  of  him  who  was  slain  might 
not  rest  in  peace.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right  of  vengeance  we  discover  at  a 
very  early  period  the  beginning  of  cer- 
tain distinctions  in  modern  law  which 
are  reckoned  of  prime  importance  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  There  was 
the  distinction  between  hot  and  cold 
blood.  If  the  wronged  husband  should 
come  upon  the  guilty  wife  and  her  para- 
mour in  flagrante  delicto  he  might  kill 
them  both  in  passion.  But  if  his  wrath, 
should  cool  by  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
he  might  not  then  destroy  the  guilty,, 
but  must  take  the  usual  judicial  course 
of  punishment.  In  this  fact  we  see  the 
germ  of  that  general  tendency  which 
will  presently,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
legal -minded  race,  substitute  public  for 
private  law  in  all  its  jurisprudence. 
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The  primitive  Romans  recognized 
three  general  forms  of  punishment  for 
Three  forms  of     wrongdoing.     It  should  be 

punishment  for  -^      •  ^j^jg      connection, 

■wrongdoing  ' 

recognized.  however,  that  there  was  in 

the  early  ages  no  clear  discrimination 
between  crime  and  sin — between  an  of- 
fense against  the  law  of  man  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  will  of  the  gods.  Since  the 
bottom  principle  of  all  Roman  law  was 
fas,  and  since  fas  was  deducible  from 
the  eternal  government  of  things,  that 
is,  from  the  absolute  rule  of  all  things 
and  the  will  of  the  gods,  a  violation  of 
human  law  seemed  to  be  also  a  violation 
of  the  divine.  What  may  be  called  vice, 
also,  or  the  violation  of  the  physical 
laws  of  life,  was  also  confounded  with 
the  other  kinds  of  infraction  of  law. 

The  names  of  the  three  general  terms 
by  which  methods  of  punishment  were 
Nature  of  expia-  distinguished  pointed  to  the 
ricricttTo  recognition  of  a  divine 
capitis.  element  in  all   law.     The 

first  of  these  terms  was  expiatio,  which 
may  best  be  rendered  by  the  word  ' '  sat- 
isfaction." The  criminal  in  this  case 
must  satisfy  for  the  injury  which  he  has 
done.  He  must  give  an  equivalent  in 
some  way,  and  thus  expiate  the  wrong. 
The  second  \.Qxra.y^Q.s, supplicium,  in  which 
not  only  satisfaction  was  contemplated, 
but  also  the  administration  of  punish- 
ment direct.  In  supplicium  the  idea 
of  satisfaction  was  less  prominent  than 
the  idea  of  punishment  for  the  wrong. 
The  word  was  derived  from  supplex, 
"one  who  prays."  It  signified  origi- 
nally the  bending  down  of  the  body  and 
of  the  will  before  the  deities ;  but  in 
the  secondary  sense  it  was  the  bending 
of  the  body  to  receive  castigation  for 
crime.  The  third  term  was  consecratio 
capitis;  that  is,  the  "devotion  of  the 
life."  The  phrase  saccr  csto,  that  is, 
"  let  him  be  devoted,  or  given  up,"  was 


the  legal    language    employed    in   con- 
demning a  criminal  by  the  comitia. 

Under  each  of  these  general  heads 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  punishment. 
That  is,  there  were  many  capital  punish- 
legal  methods  of  expiating  -'^^^^i^tZT^ 
injury,  also  many  methods  ^oe. 
of  administering  supplicium,  according 
to  the  kind  of  crime  which  had  been 
committed.  Capital  punishment  was  by 
beheading  or  strangulation.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  he  to  whom  the 
phrase  sacer  esto  had  been  legally  applied 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods. 
But  a  very  ancient  phrase  of  the  law  de- 
clares Nee  fas  einn  inimolari ;  that  is,  it 
is  not  fas  that  the  criminal  should  be 
sacrificed.  Though  he  was  put  to  death, 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  an  immola- 
tion. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  strong  in- 
termixture of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples with  the  early  jurispru-  Explanation  of 
dence  of  Rome  was  found  ^rnc'Jplef Xh^^ 
in  the  complete  supremacy  jurisprudence, 
of  the  paterfamilias  over  the  familia,  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  Constituting 
as  he  did  a  personal  court,  he  had  only 
his  own  concept  of  fas  and  jus  to  guide 
him.  Before  the  age  of  Servius  Tullius 
the  paterfamilias  was  a  sort  of  judicial 
autocrat,  who  might  administer  justice 
over  his  familia  even  to  the  extent  of 
excluding  and  interdicting  the  right  of 
the  state.  He  might  in  his  capacity  of 
judge  take  cognizance  of  every  kind 
of  crime.  He  might  in  his  executive 
capacity  administer  every  variety  of 
punishment.  He  might  inflict  death, 
slavery,  banishment  from  the  gens,  ex- 
pulsion from  the  familia,  imprisonment, 
chains,  castigation,  and  indeed  almost 
every  kind  of  penal  visitation  known  to 
the  Roman  law.  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  early  constitution  of 
Roman  society  that  there  was  no  gen- 
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tile  head  ;  that  is,  no  person  or  court 
standing  in  such  relation  to  the  gens  as 
that  occupied  by  the  paterfamilias  with 
respect  to  the  familia.  This  circum- 
stance augmented  the  prerogative  of  the 
paterfamilias.  So  great  was  his  power, 
so  far-reaching  the  extent  of  his  juris- 
diction, that  to  call  him  the  feudal  lord 
of  primitive  Rome  would  be  to  under- 
estimate the  variety  and  solid  character 
of  his  prerogatives. 

In  course  of  time  the  laws  and  usages  of 
Old  Rome,  derived  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  Roman  concept  of  immutable  princi- 
ples over  and  above  human 

Evolution  of  ^ 

legislation ;  the    life,  began  to  be  put  into  the 

T-welve  Tables,      j.  j-  i_  ^        t        • 

lorm  or  enactment.  Legis- 
lation came.  The  Comitia  of  the  Cen- 
turies was  constituted,  then  the  Comitia 
of  the  Tribes,  and  the  Concilium  Plebis. 
Before  these  bodies  of  the  people  in  their 
various  capacities  Roman  jurisprudence 
began  to  be  formed.  It  was  in  the  year 
302  from  the  founding  of  the  city  that 
the  compilation  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
was  undertaken.  In  this  we  see  again 
illustrated  the  intellectual  dependence  of 
the  Roman  people  upon  the  Greeks.  A 
commission  was  sent  into  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  south  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  their  constitutions  and  laws. 
After  the  return  of  the  commissioners 
a  body  of  ten  patricians  was  appointed, 
over  which  Appius  Claudius  was  presi- 
dent. The  work  of  codification  was  com- 
pleted within  a  year,  but  the  decem- 
virate  was  continued  for  a  period  to 
attend  to  supplemental  legislation.  The 
result  of  the  labors  of  this  body  was  that 
great  underlying  legislative  enactment 
of  the  Roman  people,  called  the  Lex  XII 
Tabularmn — The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles. Though  Rome  had  not  begun  her 
existence  with  a  written  constitution, 
though,  indeed,  she  had  prosecuted  her 
way  for  centuries  without   any  such  a 


guide,  she  now  possessed  a  formal  code  to 
which  appeal  might  henceforth  be  made 
as  to  a  standard  of  immutable  right. 

In  the  vicissitude  of  things  the  Twelve 
Tables  perished ;  but  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  several  centuries.  As  late  as  the 
times  of  Cicero  they  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. Originally  the  laws  were  en- 
graved, or  more  probably  painted,  on  ten 
wooden  tablets,  which  were  set  up  in  the 
forum,  so  that  henceforth  no  man  might 
plead  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Rome.  It 
was  expected  in  subsequent  times  that 
the  schoolboj's  of  the  state  should  com- 
mit these  laws  to  memory.  It  was  one 
of  the  standard  exercises  of  the  schools 
— another  illustration  of  the  strong  legal 
character  and  bias  of  the  Roman  race. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  legal  con- 
stitution of  Rome  we  can  not,  of  course, 
enter  into  such   details  as  Formality  of  eo- 

wouid  constitute  the  sub-  ^::z°:ft^:ii 

ject-matter  of  a  formal  his-  cramentum. 
torical  essay.  We  may  with  propriety 
in  the  next  place  note  some  of  the  as- 
pects or  methods  of  legal  action  in  the 
times  of  the  kingdom  and  early  repub- 
lic. Great  formality  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  whatever  the  Romans 
did.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  all 
subjects  relative  to  jurisprudence.  In 
legal  action  under  the  primitive  laws 
one  of  the  methods  of  procedure  was  for 
the  parties  to  appear  before  the  council, 
or  the  prastor,  and  there  challenge  each 
other  as  to  any  cause  at  issue  between 
them.  The  ceremony  was  at  once  dra- 
matic and  religious  in  its  aspects.  A 
certain  stake,  or  forfeit,  called  the  sacra- 
mentiini,  was  brought  forth  by  each  party 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  officers. 
This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sacred  pledge 
that  each  would  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  tribunal  to  which  appeal  was  now 
made.  The  preliminary  having  been 
attended  to  the  question  was  remanded 
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to  the  judge,  and  it  was  his  business 
to  determine  whose  sacramentum,  or 
pledge,  had  been  offered  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  justice.  But  this 
superficial  question  involved  a  decision 
of  the  real  issue  between  the  parties 
concerning  which  the  stake,  or  forfeit, 
had  been  pledged.  When  a  decision 
was  reached  on  the  main  question,  he 
whose  cause  was  reckoned  just  received 
back  his  sacramentum,  while  the  stake  of 
the  defeated  party  was  appropriated  in 
the  earlier  times  to  religious  uses,  but 
afterwards  to  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
A  second  method  or  ' '  action  of  the 
law "  was  that  the  plaintiff  should  go 
before   the   praetor  with   a 

Introductory  , ,  t    t 

processes  be-  form  Of  WOrdS  thUS  :    "  i  de- 

fore  the  tribunal.  :i      r\  J.  J.1      i  ii 

mand,  O  praetor,  that  thou 
appoint  a  judge  or  arbiter  in  my  cause." 
This  Avas  the  introductory  process  by 
which  the  cause  of  any  one  was  open  for 
judicial  investigation.  A  third  method 
had  special  reference  to  the  question  of 
debt,  and  consisted  in  a  challenge  made 
by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  to  go  before 
a  tribunal  and  deny  that  he  was  indebted 
so  and  so.  The  peculiarity  of  the  proc- 
ess was  that  the  challenge  in  this  case 
required  from  the  defendant  a  payment 
of  one  third  more  than  the  amount  ac- 
tually involved.  This  additional  third 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for  denial 
of  the  claim,  if  the  same  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

A  fourth  manner   of  action    had  re- 
spect to  the  taking  of  the  body  of  one 

who  was  a  debtor  or  had 

Legal  actions 

beginning  witii     coufesscd  liability  for  debt. 

manus  injectio.      -r,  ,,     .    ,  , 

it  was  called  legal  action 
by  manus  injectio  ;  that  is,  by  the  forcible 
laying  on  of  the  hand.  Under  this  proc- 
ess the  debtor  was  haled  before  the 
court  in  a  very  summary  manner.  In 
all  of  these  ancient  methods  of  judicial 
procedure  we  discover  at  least  two  cir- 


cumstances of  Roman  character.  The 
first  was  a  certain  formality  and  preci- 
sion, advancing  step  by  step  in  the  as- 
certainment of  civil  issues ;  and  the  sec- 
ond was  that  severity  of  construction 
with  respect  to  debt  for  which  the  legal 
procedure  of  all  ancient  nations  is  char- 
acterized. 

A  large  part  of  the  legal  rights  of  a 
Roman  citizen  under  the  kingdom  and 


LICTOR   WITH    FASCES 


the  republic  must  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
culiar prerogative  which  a  paterfamilias 
possessed  under  the  name  Meaning  of  man- 
of  manus.  The  manus  ---^.^jf^^^^ 
was  literally  "the  hand."  therefrom. 
It  was  the  right  hand  of  the  house-father. 
We  have  seen  that  Fides  was  thought  to 
reside  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand. 
Technically,  the  manus  of  the  pater- 
familias was  his  right  over  his  wife. 
All  of  the  general  prerogatives  which 
the  Roman  theory  of  citizenship  con- 
ceded to  him  with  respect  to  her  was 
generalized  under  the  name  manus ;  but 
the  right  was  enlarged  from  its  primary 
signification  to  include  all  the  secondary 
prerogatives  which  the  house-father  de- 
rived from  his  marriage  relation  and  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  familia.  So 
that  a  great  many  of  his  privileges  and 
powers  as  a  citizen  of  Rome  were  summed 
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Tip  and  expressed  under  the  term  manus ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  in  matters  of  private  obli- 
gation or  in  public  judicature,  he  simply- 
appealed  to  his  manus  in  justification 
of  what  he  had  done,  was  doing,  or  was 
about  to  do. 

Another  part  of  the  body  was  taken 


This  included  the  several  subordinate 
rights  called  manus,  potestas,  and  man- 
cipium.  In  proportion  as  the  familia 
was  extensive,  the  caput  of  the  citizen 
was  enlarged  ;  and  in  those  cases  where 
the  familia  was  reduced  to  a  single  per- 
son, as  it  frequently  was,  being  in  that 
case    the   paterfamilias  himself  and  no 


ARTISTIC  TYPES  AND  COSTUMES. 


metaphorically  to  express  a  legal  capac- 
„.    .      ^  ity.     The  whole  civil  per- 

Fiotion  of  caput,  .  ^ 

or  head  rights  of  sonality  of   a    citizen    was 

citizenship.  ,,     .  ,   .  ,,  ... 

called  his  caput ;  that  is,  his 
head.  The  caput  might  mean  much  or 
little,  according  to  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  family  relations.  The  principal 
element  in  the  prerogative  so  called  was 
the  right  of  the  citizen  as  a  paterfamilias. 


more,  his  caput  was  correspondingly  re- 
duced. This  is  to  say,  throwing  aside 
the  metaphor,  that  the  head  rights,  or 
personal  rights,  of  a  citizen  under  the 
Roman  constitution  were  multifarious 
and  extensive,  or  limited  and  simple,  ac- 
cording to  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  familia  of  which  he  was  the 
head. 
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These  old  theories  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship were  found  existent  in  society  at 
Twelve  Tables  a  the  time  when  the  Twelve 
compilation;  fio-  Tables  Were  Compiled ;  and 

tion  of  the  mar-  ■■• 

Tied  -woman.  they  werc  not  much 
changed  by  the  legislation  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  makers  of  the  Tables 
accepted  those  principles  of  legislation 
and  jurisprudence  which  the  experience 
of  the  race  through  several  centuries  had 
preserved  as  the  best  expressions  of  Ro- 


riage  should  be  required  to  make  it  for- 
mal. But  we  pass  to  other  branches  of 
the  subject. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  substantial  connection  between  the 
familia  and  the  gens.  In  no  part  of  the 
system  was  this  connection  „,     .^     . 

-'  _  _  Classification  of 

more  beautifully  displayed  the  members  of 

,  .  ,,  , ,  r   the  familia. 

than     m     the    matter     oi 
guardianship.      The  gens  was  the  theo- 
retical guardian  of  all  the  wards  of  the 
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man  civil  life,  altering  and  amending 
some,  confirming  others,  and  perhaps 
abolishing  a  few.  Some  incidental  pe- 
culiarities of  this  first  great  piece  of  for- 
mal legislation  would  be  interesting  to 
the  student  of  Roman  law,  such  as  that 
fiction  by  which  the  married  woman  who 
desired,  for  reasons  of  property,  to  retain 
her  independence  must  periodically  ab- 
sent herself  for  three  nights  from  her 
husband's  house,  and  also  the  other  fic- 
tion that  twelve  months  of  informal  mar- 


familiae  composing  it.  The  Roman  law 
classified  the  members  of  the  familia  of 
a  patrician  into  several  groups.  The 
sons  and  daughters  in  pupilage,  that  is, 
the  true  minors,  constituted  one  class, 
the  unmarried  daughters  above  pupil- 
age were  another  class,  while  the  sons 
unmarried,  but  still  in  potestate,  were  an- 
other. There  were  also  likely  to  be  in  the 
familia  lunatic,  or  imbecile,  members. 
Others  were  perhaps  helpless  or  infirm, 
while   others  would  be   reduced   to  de- 
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pendence  and  wretchedness  by  prodigal- 
ity or  crime. 

These  were  the  classes  which  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family 
Right  of  pater-  must  be  provided  for  un- 
LTtterofV-rd-  der  authority.  Guardian- 
iansMp.  ship  was  contemplated  in  all 

cases  of  the  death  of  the  paterfamilias. 
It  appears  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the 


ROMAN   CONSUL  IN   CURULE   CHAIR. 
From  the  original  in  British  Museum. 

republic,  before  the  publication  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  there  was  no  extant 
right  of  the  paterfamilias  to  nominate  a 
guardian  for  the  members  of  his  family 
in  case  of  his  own  decease.  This  right 
was  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  gens. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  gens,  in  council 
assembled,  to  appoint  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  tutor,  or  curator,  for  the  wards 
of   any    familia   whose    head    might  be 


taken  away,  and  such  tutor,  or  curator, 
was  held  accountable  not  to  the  familia, 
but  to  the  gens,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  exercised  his  trust.  When  it  came, 
however,  to  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution expressed  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  recognize  the 
right  of  a  paterfamilias  to  nominate  the 
guardian  who  should  come  into  office  in 
case  of  his  death.  A  maxim 
of  the  law  came  in  and  said : 
' '  As  any  one  has  legislated  for 
his  own  [familia]  let  it  so  be 
jus."  Herein  the  state,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  gens, 
took  up  and  enforced  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  paterfa- 
milias. 

A  large  part  of  the  earlier 
constitutional  provisions  of 
Rome  related  to  those  obliga- 
tions which  the  citizen  might 

assume    or   which    Debt  the  prime- 
mi  o-ht        be       en-   ™loWigation 
mignt  DC        en-    recognized  by 

forced  upon  him.  society. 
Such  obligations  had  respect 
for  the  most  part  to  property. 
Dclictiivi,  or  crime,  might  also 
demand  the  fulfillment  of  an 
obligation,  as  of  a  fine  or  some 
service  of  the  offender.  But 
generally,  the  duty  to  be  ful- 
filled was  that  obligation,  al^ 
ways  strongly  enforced  and 
old  as  the  beginnings  of  hu- 
man society,  of  one  man  to 
pay  another — the  obligation  of  debt. 

One  must  needs  be  surprised  to  see 
how  large  a  part  of  the  civil  history  of 
the  ancient  peoples  hangs  civil  history  of 
about  the  fact  of  debt.  It  tums'about the 
began  with  the  borrowing  question  of  debt. 
of  something  to  eat,  and  ended  in 
slavery.  It  began  with  a  thoughtless 
promise,  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
made  and  attested  by  some  easy  formal- 
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ity  such  as  primitive  society  was  wont  to 
invent,  and  ended  with  a  difficult  fulfill- 
ment, as  the  debtor  has  always  found. 
It  began  with  the  giving  of  one  sum  by 
the  stronger  to  the  weaker,  and  the  ex- 
action of  a  larger  sum  to  be  given  by 
the  weaker  to  the  stronger.  The  stii- 
dent  of  history  will  readily  recall  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  those  dangerous 
seditions  and  insurrections  which  the 
desperate  under-class  of  the  population 
in  ancient  cities  were  wont  to  make, 
had  debt  as  their  substantial  and  pro- 
voking cause. 

In  the  case  of  Rome,  this  question 
was  especially  vexatious.  The  ever- 
vexations  and  growing  class  of  plebeians, 
with  the  ever-increasing 
cry  of  want,  tended  to 
the  incurring  of  debt.  The  assumption 
of  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
which  could  hardly  be  fulfilled  under  the 
hard  conditions  of  the  age,  the  return  of 
scanty  years,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
war,  and  other  calamities  pressed  hard 
on  the  under-classes  of  society ;  and  the 
principle  of  hypothecation  became  the 
only  resource  of  the  borrower.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  story  of  republican 
Rome,  as  told  by  Liv}^,  in  order  to  realize 
the  full  import,  the  deep  cursedness  and 
desperation  of  the  plebeians  under  the 
ever-increasing  burden  of  debt.  In 
order  to  save  themselves  from  starvation, 
the  very  veterans  who  had  come  home 
from  victorious  war  with  the  Sabines  or 
the  Samnites  had  to  hypothecate  first 
their  homes  and  then  themselves!  It 
was  utter  rain  by  two  leaps  down  the 
precipice.  The  first  platform  on  which 
the  plebeian  debtor  landed  was  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  second  slavery. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  coinage,  borrowing  had  already 
become  prevalent.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  property  was  transferred  and 


the  debt  incurred  in  kind.      It  was  what 
may  be  called  indebtedness  by  barter. 
In  this  case  the  process  con-  primitive  bor- 
sisted  in  an  application  to  ™4'^f;„°; 

the    property    holder    for    a    and  the  balance. 

loan  of  Avhat  was  necessary  to  the 
borrower.  When  the  amount  and  the 
terms  of  the  loan  had  been  agreed  upon 
a  certain  formality  was  necessary.  It 
was  called  the  Nexitvi,  a  word  signifying 
"a  binding  together."  Scales  were 
brought,  and  five  witnesses  were  called 
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to  represent  the  state.  It  was  a  public 
process,  and  the  state  was  bound  to  en- 
force the  fulfillment  of  the  obligation. 
The  property  was  weighed  or  measured 
out,  and  the  borrower  became  bound  for 
payment.  When  the  coinage  of  bronze 
money  came  in,  that  medium  was  used 
between  the  borrower  and  the  lender 
after  the  manner  of  modern  times.  Then 
the  formula  was  changed,  and  the  meth- 
od of  the  contract  was  defined  as  being 
per  CBS  et  libram  ;  that  is,  "by  money  and 
the  balance."  The  parties  came  face  to 
face,   and  the  lender  said:    "Whereas, 
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with  this  coin  and  these  copper  scales  I 
have  given  thee  a  thousand  [or  so  many] 
asses,  be  thou,  therefore,  bound  by  tlie 
law  of  the  nexiim  to  repay  them  to  me  a 
year  [or  whatever  the  time]  hence." 
Thereafter  the  borrower  received  his 
coin,  and  was  legally  bound. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  follow 
out  this  line  of  explication  through  the 
Rome  became  various  details  and  devel- 
stateTfthf ''^'  opments  of  Roman  custom 
■world-  and  law.     We  are  aiming 

to  cite  so  much  only  as  is  necessary  to 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  lawmaking  and 
application  under  the  usage  of  the 
Romans.  It  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  extend  and  amplify  the  discussion ; 
but  the  pressure  of  other  subjects  forbids 
what  inclination  and  interest  might 
suggest.  Rome  was  preeminently  the 
lawmaking  state  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  her  historical  relations  with  the 
nations  of  the  West  have  been  such  as 
to  transmit  her  usage  and  principles  of 
jurisprudence  to  the  most  civilized  states 
of  modern  times. 

If  we  should  set  into  one  group  all  the 
great  peoples  who  now  employ,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  constitution  and  jurispru- 


dence of  Rome,  and  set  over  against 
them  all  those  other  states  which  have 
not  been  affected  in  their  ah  civilized  peo- 
constitutional  structure  by  t^^^llT^o- 
the  direct  incorporation  mania-w. 
therewith  of  the  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes adopted  and  perpetuated  by  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  we  should 
instantly  discover  that  the  former  group 
virtually  includes  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  while  the  latter  group 
represents  only  its  barbarous  or  half- 
developed  peoples.  This  great  differ- 
ence, to  be  sure,  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  existence  in  the  one  case  and  the 
absence  in  the  other  of  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  Rome  considered  as  a 
cause  or  a  drawback  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that 
the  enlightened  nations  of  modern  times 
have  found  in  the  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence of  Rome  abundant  cause  for 
admiring  and  adopting,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  that  vast  system  by  which  the 
unity  Avas  preserved  and  the  political 
piirposes  expressed  of  that  nation  which 
achieved  the  greatest  and  most  perma- 
nent political  success  known  thus  far  in 
the  annals  of  mankind. 
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